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THOMAS STERRY HUNT, M. A., D. Sc, LL. D., F. R. S. 

By Per.<*ikou Frazer. 

The* subject of Ibis notice expired of an utfectionof the heart iu 
the Park Avenue hotel. New York citv, February 12th. 1892; a 
man who niade his influence felt in many departments of science, 
and whose lalK>i*s in the fiehis of chemistry, geology, and miner- 
iiloajv have enriched those sciences: not only directly, but indi- 
rectly by drawing the attention of other master minds to many 
moot points concerning them. On his fathers side, his ances- 
tors and their descenciants have left enduring remains of their 
work lK>th in art and letters, one of the earliest of his line who 
lived in America, William Hunt, having been one of the founders 
of Concoi*d. Mass. On his mothers side his lineage is enriche<J 
by "the gentle, mystic IVter Sterry, and that uncomiiromising 
preacher, Thomas Sterry. who wrote the notable tract, 'The Kot 
Among the Bishops,' in 10(17. and that gave to New England 
Consider and Thomas Sterry, the Mathematicians" (Biographical 
sketch of T. S. Hunt by James Dousrlas). (\)nsi<ler SteiTv was a 
civil engineer and the author of text lM)<)ks on arithmetic and al- 
gebra in use a hundre<l years atro. Thomas Sterry Hunt was 
born in Norwich. Conn., September 5th, 1S2(». During his early 
childhood his father moved to Poughkeepsie and died there when 
the suliject of this memoir was but twelve years old: whereupou 
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THOMAS STERRY HUNT, M. A.. D. Sc, LL. D., F. R. S. 

IK Pkkmkou Frazku. 

The subjt'ct of this notice* (»x pi fihI of an atfcctionof tlie lioart iu 
the Park Avcniu* liotel. Nrw York citv, Fcbnmrv 12tli. 181*2;a 
man who nia<U» his influence felt in luanv (lei>artments of science, 
an<l whose hilM^r8 in the fieUls of chemistrv. geolojry. antl niiner- 
siloirv have enriche<I thcKse sciences: not onlv <lirectlv. hut indi- 
rectly by drawinjr the attention of other master minds to many 
moot |K>intH conct»rning th4*in. On his fathers si<h». his ancen- 
tors and their descemhints have K*ft emlurin^ remains of their 
work l»oth in art and lettei*s. one of the earliest of liis line who 
livwl in Americji, AVilliam Hunt, havinjr hec»n one of the foun<ierH 
of Concortl. Mass. On his mother's side his lineajje is (>nrich(^i 
by '»the gentle, mystic Peter Sterry, and that uncomi»romising 
preacher, Thomas Sterry. who wrote the noUd^le tract. 'The Rot 
Among the Bishops,' in H><>7, and that gave to New Kngland 
C<msider an<l Th(»mas Sterry, the Mathematicians" (Biographical 
sketch of T. S. Hunt bv James Douglas). Consider Stcrrv was a 
civil engincH'r and the author of text Iw^oks on arithmetic anti al- 
uebra in use a hundred vears ajio. Thomas Stcrrv Hunt wan 
lM>rn in Norwich. Coiin.. September .'jth. lS2tl. During his early 
childhood his father move<l to Poughkeej)si*' and died there when 
the suliject of this uuMiioir was but twelve years old. whereu}H>u 
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his mother ami hc»r family of six <*iiil(lren n*tiiriUMl to ihoir ohl 
home in Norwirh. For a uhiU* Thomas att(*ii<UMl the piibru* 
school, but N4M»n was ralliMl to assist in \\w sn|>|>ort of tlic family. 
H(* founil iMnpl(»ym(*nt tirst in a {»rintin<r olfirc: tiuMi in an a[x»tli- 
cH*ar\' s shop: an<1 finally in a lMM»k ston*. Althon^h he n*maine<1 
hnt six inonth*^ in each of tlii'S4> >itnations it i> mori* than proh- 
ahh* that his extrenielv nH-eptiv«» niiml ua> >tronirlv intln- 
eniiMl l»y all of tln*s<' tM'rnpation>. He fn^piently atlriluittMl his 
attention to <h'taiN in the eorn-etiiMi of MS., ami his qniek ami 
unerrintr <h't*'<-li«»n of fanlt> in ty|M)iiraphy. to his experience a> a 
pnieti<*al priiit«*r. His aft«*r love of «-lienii^trv ei»nhl not hnt 
have U»«*n ili*velope<l if it wa> not in«*lii:ate<l liy \\\^ «»nrroumlin«is in 
the Mn*on<l of tlu'M* >itnalions. an<l hi?* lov«* of i^eneral literature 
an<l familiarity with anthor«» «lonl>llf>«* <-onnn**n<HMl with hi'* 
op|M»rtnnity to prowl over a eolle<*tion of mixM-IIaneons lMM>ks. 
al»sorliin^ thrir <-oni»*nt"* in the in!«*rval of Xw^ aetivr <lnties. an<l 
lavini; the fonn<lation of that eorn'<-t expre*»"*ion an<l pure Mvh'> 
whi<*h ilisiinirni"*lnMl to tin- la^^t hi^ sjioken an<l written thoughts. 
Some of the elements of |>r. Hunt > jienins were a life-lontr liahit 
of attention, an ae<*urate jn^lirnnMit to sele«-t ont of the as.sorteil 
impri*?»>ion«* reeeiv»»il that whieli was valuable or ihmv, a phenom- 
enal memory in n'tainini: sneh com-<»pt>, an<l <-on>istency in a<lopt- 
iui: them to reirulate hi>i*on<lnet or nxMlifv his i«lea«<. It i> then*- 
fort* not at all inen^liblr that thi> ex<MiMlin;rly impn^ssionable- 
miml at it.s most impressionable a«ie may have as^imilateil 
lK>th the tastes ami the faculties which «linH'te<l the «*ourse 
of his after life <lurin<; the >hort |H»ri<Kls of thosi* <livi»rs4- 
oc<Mi|Kitions. This is ren<lere«l tlie mon» pr«»l»:ible from llie 
fact mentione<l by Mr. iKm^rlas. tliat on li*avint: th«»s4» thnn^ 
(*mployment.*« t4» assume tin* tluties of (*lt*rk in a not t<M) busy 
<*ountry ston*. tin* future Can lab. iKn^tor kept a skeleton an<l ct»r- 
tain home-made chemical apiKinitus nmler the counter for us4* in 
the intervaU atfonh*«l bv his commercial iluties. He carrie<l on 
<»riginal res4*arch in thi> runil retn»jit even wliih* masterin^ilhe nid- 
iments <jf chemistrv. \\v vi^it***! the sixth annual mi*otin;r «»f 
the Ass<KMalion of Amerii-iin <M*<»h»;ii>t«* ami Natunilists hehl in 
the j^i*ol<»*jical li»<'ture nM»m of Yah- college fr»»m WtMlnrsilay, 
April rjOth. to Tues<lay, May t;. 1^4.")^ x\\v\ w:i«* then- eUvtt*il a 
memlM*r of that Uxlv It i«» intere>lini: to note that in his nine- 
UH»nth vear, at this, the fir>t mi-etinir he attemle<l of the KhIv 
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which four voars afterwanis became tlie American Associalion for 
the A<lvancemeiil of Scieiict*, I)r. (\ T. Jackstin ma<U» a commu- 
nication 'On the copper and silver of KewtMiaw Point." and 
Prof. ir. I). I{o*£ers ••sul)mitte<l some remarks on the question of 
the Taconie rocks," <iL'e. , which the speaker l)elieve(l to be ••only 
tlie well known lower Appalachian strata (lisi^nisetl l)y some altera- 
tion of mineral tv|)e induced l)y iiijneous metamorphosis." Thesi* 
two sul)jects were destined to receive j»reat attention Mt the new 
member s hands (h)wn to the last davs of his life. 

At the lirst meetinjr of the A, A. A. S.. held in Philadelphia, 
Septendier. 1 S4S, Prof. Hunt read a paper '-On Acid Sprinjzs and 
(iVpsum Deposits of the Onondaiia Salt droup." and at this njcet- 
injj^ Profs. W. \\. ^ K. E. Ko*rers reatl a paper on ••'I'he Compar- 
ative Solubilitv of the Carbonate of Lime and Matrnesia," estai»- 
lishinir the fact that in water imprejrnated with C(.)^. carlionate 
of mairnesia is more solul>le than carl>onate of lime. ' The studv 
related to the formation of dolomites, and contained the ^-erm of 
an idea splendidly developed by Dr. Hunt in after years in con- 
nection with the cause of the ditference in per cent, of magnesia 
of the limestones deposited in the ohh'st and those in the newer 
gcoloj^ical seas. One mijrht easily and perhaps profitably trace the 
ori<rin of manv investiirations which l)r. Hunt has pursued to 
l)riHiant discoveries in the sometimes vajrue, but to him. suirirestive 
(piestions and observations at these scientitic mcetinj^s. He re- 
mained in Yale for alM>ul a vear and a half, until st>nie time in 
lS4r>. as the assistant of Prof. B. S. Silliman. Jr.. through whose 
ai<l ainl that of Prof. Henj. Silliman. Sr. . he obtained the appoint- 
ment of chemist to. the jireolojrical survey of Vermont, under the 
charge of Prof. (\ H. Adams. 

The year followin<r. <>n the death of Mr. Hennison Olmstead. Jr., 
whose place on the ^'ermonl survey he had taken when Mr. Olm- 
stead assumed similar duties for the geological survey of Canada, 
Mr. Hunt again stepped intothevacattMl position and move«lto Mon- 
treal, where betjan that intimate tissociation with the chief ^eolo- 
gist, Sir William Logan, which was to last for twenty-five years. 
or from IS47 until 1S72. During a part of this time he lecture<l 
on idiemistry (in Frencli) at the Cniv<'rsity of Jiaval (lsr)(;-<)2), 
and for four veai"s on cluMuistrv and mineralojiv at Med ill Uni- 
versitv. IU»si(h's these duties and the absorbing work of the 
gi'ological survey which re(piire<I not only his research in the labo- 
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ratorv and in the tirhl. \\\\\ a vcrv consideralile amount <»f tho lit- 
erary su|KTvisit>n of tin* volnnirs issued, he wrote an immense 
nunil)erof papers, many of whieh were contributed to "Silliman'H 
Journal. * 

His lirst voya^<' to Europe was undi»rtaken as a deU»«i^ate of 
the (ieolotrical Survey of (^inada to the Int<'rnational Exposition 
jit Paris, in IS.')."), wju're lie was selected as <m<' of the jury of 
award. and durint; his stav was invested with the <U»conition of 
Chevalier of the Iie«ri<>n of Honor. Suhsetpiently he was pro- 
moted l»v the French (Jovernment to he an ollieer of this onler. 

In IS.')!* he was elected a Fellow of the Roval Society of Lomhui. 
He was ajrain an ofticial delejrate from Canada to the Lon(h>n Kx- 
[M)sition of isr»2. and afterwards served in the some capacity at 
]*aris in isr»7. In ISTl he was electe<l a menduM'of the National 
Academy of Science of the I'nited State's. 

From 1S72 to 1S7S he reside<l in I$<»ston an<l lectured on ^tH)lo^y 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Techn<dojj:y. In 1S71 Ih' wjis 
elected president of the A. A. A. S. !U?fore this HarvanI had 
recognized his merit and conferred uiM»n him the title of M. A., 
and the University of Imval that of LL. D. In IS77 he was eU'cte<l 
presitU'ut of the American Institute of Mining Engineers. In 
ISSI Cambridge rniversity. England, bestowed on him. with mon^ 
than usual ceremony, the degree of LL. D. He was one of the 
<»riginal memlwrs of the Hoyal Society of Canada and its third 
presi«lent. I>uring the year 1S7(». of tlie (\*ntennial Ex|K>sitiou 
in Philadelphia (where he was also on the jury), he lirst definitely 
took me:isuri»s to insure tlu» calling together of a geological (con- 
gress of the world, and causcNl a n»Holution hniking to that end to 
Ih* passed at the Uutfal<» meeting of the A. A. A. S. 

The reuni<m of this <*ongress. which <H'currtMl in Paris, in 1H7H, 
was so far <lue to his skillful efforts that without his aid it (Nmid 
not have lM»en hehl at that time, though that theiv would ulti- 
mately hav«* been called toirether such a congress s<M)n(»r or later, 
no on*' doubts. The fiiNt suggestion was ma<le by Dr. Hunt, 
even if w«' a<-c«*pt the date at which Prof. Capellini. «»f Bidogna, 
elaim*^ that he made a similar pro|K>sition not knowing of the 
earlier on**, but evi'U after the ))ro|H>saI had been ac<'ept<'d by the 
Auh'riean Association, and a committee appointe<l. the enterprise 
would have been relegated to the dust hole of so many of its 
magnilicent un<-omplete<l plans, but for the tact, skill and perse- 
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verancoof Dr. Hunt,>vlio pljiofd liiin.s{»lf in relations witli s«nni' of 
lh<» mon* prominent foivij>:n i^i'olotrists, wisi'h* nddin^j: tlu'ni :it tirst 
to tlu» AnuMicim coinmittcM', and afterwards »rave indispensable 
ai<l to llie French eomniittee which oriranized the first meeting in 
Paris, in IS7S. 

At the ceh'hration of the one hnndrelh anniversary of tlu' dis- 
coverv of oxvjren jxas (which was litlv selected as the date of the 
birth of moiU'rn chemistry), held near the j^rave of l*riestley, in 
Northnniherland, INMnisylvania. Dr. llnnl was among the most dis- 
tingnished gnests and vice-presi<l4*nts, and made, as was usual with 
liim on such occasions, one of the most thoughtful and impnissive 
addresses. JMititled 'A Century's I'roijress in (Miemieal Theory.*' 



\\ had oriiiinally Ik»vu intended that voun«r Hunt shoidd tit him- 
self for the piofession of me<licine, hut his stn»ng inclination for 
research in chemistry and neology resulted, as has been shown, 
in his adopting a career of pure science, interrupted <udy occa- 
sionally by economical reports which only ditfered from his other 
work by having the consideration of values added to tlx'm. 

Among his earlier chiMnical essays such as 'The theory of 
chemical changes and ciiuivalent volumes, "" in lsr)!>. it was evident 
that he was strouirly impressed by the brilliant results of Laurent 

••1. • 

x\\\i\ (icrhardt in the forties and early tlfti<'s. and as in so many 
other cases, this intluence is apparent even in his latest chemical 
works,and is notably in the Xorthumberland address just alluded to. 

It was characteristic of the man that, whih' fully aiive to I'very 
new discovery of science, he never fori^ot the rcsear<'hes of the 
ohler savants, and invariably pi'cferrtMl to proce<Ml from their un- 
ftnishe<l lines to thi' newest generalizations, rather than to take a 
discovery which was a natural conse<[Ucncc of one of these incom- 
plete lines as a n«*w dcparturi'. It is through the labors of such 
men as he that the history of scientilic discovery is a continuous 
narrative and not a mere dcsultmy collocation of dazzling para- 
graphs. He gleaned the memoirs of the past thinkers, carcfidly 
pon<h*rinir their words and endowiuix nnn-h that was vairuc and 
andiiiruous with a mcaniuir which bridLTcd over the ixap between 
tlieirs .and the most modern work. 

In the ••lntro«luction a 1 etude k\v la Chimie par le .systeme 
nnitaire* (Ch. (Jerhardt. Paris. 1S4S, p. 7I>). the author writes. 
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*'T<) each iiH>t:iUi(* or iiu'tnlloiis (Mpiivalcnt corrcspoiKl prruliar 
propciiios as wc shall sec further on. It is as if hyclrogiMi were 
H'plactMl ill these two kiiuls of coiiihiiiatioiis by the same metal 
(litr«'reiitlv condensed. * 

Further on lie states the hiw of eon<U'nsation in the form of 
JJ --: V in which p — atomic weijzht: d — specific <rravitv. and v 
— tlie atomic vohime. Precisely the sanu'e<|Uation is used l>v Dr. 
Hunt in his essav on -The cor'llicient of mineral condensation in 
(Mu'mistry, ' Arc., where p represents an ah'tjimt juirt of thechemi- 
<'al sp4'ci(»s. d — the specific ^^ravity, and v i= the reciprocal of 
the cor*lllcient of condensation. It will he noticed in Dr. Hunts 
works that he avoids where possible the employment of the word 
atom, and ns4»s instead ••e(pnvalent wei<ilit. ' He did not helieve 
timt the existence ui atoms had heen demonstrated, nor did he 
acci'pt the doctrine of interatomic space. He lielieved matter 
to l>e continuous and without interstices. Thus, in the address at 
NorthnmlK'rland. he savs: -Dalton, as you are aware, linked his 
discoveries with the <ild hypothesis (»f the atomic constitution of 
mattt'r which is how4*ver hy no nutans necessarily connected with 
tin* jrreat laws of <*omlMnation hv weii»ht and by nund>er. "' And 
a«j:ain. in his peroration, he says: *-The phenomena of chemistry 
lie on a plane alMive those of physics and to my apprt'hension the 
pr<»cess{»s with whi<*h the latter scienct* maki's us ac<|Uainted can 
alfonl at luvst only imperfect analo«ries when applied to the ex- 
planation of chemical phenonn>na to the elucidation (»f which they 
are wholly inadequate. In chemical chanire the uuitinjj: bodies 
rnnn tn nrrii jh/ tin s<inif simrr at tin stiiiir tiiin . aud the impene- 
trability of matter is seen to be no longer a fact, the v<ilume of the 
cond»inin<; masses is contounded. and all the physical and physi- 
olojiical characters which are t)ur jiuides in tlu' reixion 4)f physics 
fail Us. «:ravity alone excepteil ; the diamond tlissn/ns in oxy^reii 
•ras ami the identity of chlorine and of sodium are lost in that of 
sea salt. 

•To say that chemical union is in its essenc«« identification, as 
Hciid has defined it, seems to me the simplest statement con- 
ceivable. 

••The typi' of the chemical process is found in solutiou. from 
which it is possible, under chanjj:ed physical conclilinus to re- 
jrem-rate the <^rijiiual spe<'ies. ('an <»ur .science allirm more than 
this, and an* we not "roiuir beyond the limits of a sound philosophy 



"whoii we endeavor ]>v liypothosrs of hani particles with void spaces, 
of atoms and luoleeules. with 1m>ii(1s and links to explain elieiidcal 
Hff1niti<>s, and when we irive a concrete form to onr meclnmical 
conceptions of the^rreat hiws of definite and mnltiple proportions 
to which the cliemicai process is snl)ordinated? Let us not con- 
found the imajze with tl»e thin^ itself, until, in thelan«j:ua^e of 
Urodie. in the discussion of this verv question, 'we mistake the 
suggestions of fancy for the reality of nature, and we cease to 
distinguish between conjecture and fact." The atomic hypotht'sis 
h\ tlie aid of which Dalton sought to explain his great generaliza- 
tions, has (hine gooil service in chemistry, astlie Newtonian theory 
of light <lid in optics, hut is already losing its hold on many a<l- 
vanctMl tliink(*rs in our science, ' 

He says in a previous part of the same athlrcss: ''The doctrine 
of tvpes. lirst enunciated hv I)umas. advanced hv Laurent and 
perfectt'd hv tlit* lahors of others, niav he said to he the hasis of 
our present chemical theory. It was the conct'ption of the dual 
water tvpe which first rendered clear the theorv of ethers and 
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.anhvdrous monohasic acids, and thence the ijcncration of hihasic 
and trihasic acids, wlK)se derivation from the water type I taught 
4is early as 184S. some veal's lu'forc these views were accepted by 
Williamson and (Icrhardt. whose names are usnallv associated 
with this extension <>f the original doctrine of I)umas/' 

Relating to his peculiar views in regard to interstellar space and 
the connection of the matter which he supposed to fill it with an 
Atmosphere, he says (i<l. ): 

•If now we admit, as I am disposed to do with Mattieu Will- 
iams, that our atmosphere and ocean are not simply terrestrial hut 
cosmical, and are a p<irtiou of tlu' medium which in an atttMiuatcMl 
form fills the interstellarv spaces, these same nehuhe and their 
resultinir worlds mav 1«» evolved hv a process of chemical con- 
^lensation from this universal atmosphere to which they would 
sust^dn a relation somewhat analogous to that of clouds and rain 
lo the a(pieous vapor around us." 

T>r. Hunt elalH)rat4M| this theme in his presidential addn'ss he- 
fore the Amer. Inst, of Mininy: Kiiijint'ers on another accasion, 
]iis <piery heing. -whence is all the carhon derived which is found 
in organie structure and (Munhined in the meks as carbonates? and 
his <ronelusion that it w;is drawn from •interstellarv space. ' per- 
liaps indirectly from other planets 
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This attitude of Dr. Hunt towards the atomic th«»orv and thr 
concrete notions of atoms and molecules lias been assume<I in 
past veal's hysfuuc distinguish<Ml chemists and is not yet wholly oli- 
fiolete. It was <lue, with liltle doul»l, to the reaction which had 
set in from the mistaken fear that chemists lia<i hei^n led afield 
hy the brilliant *renera ligations of Uerzelius. The writer has else- 
where considered this panic.* l>ut it isp(Mtinent to mention briefly 
the facts liere. 

The «rreat !5cr/.elius had successfully deterinin<*(l the least com- 
hininjr weights of a jzreat number of substances, and had been I«mI 
to apply to tlH'se wi'ijrhts the theory of ])alton. and a theory 
base<l upon the electrical n'sults of Sir Humphrey Davy. 

He had thus built up his svstein of at<nns, binarv, and ternarv 
compounds, each molecule of thelatt«*r two lM»injr c<)mposed of an 
electro-positive and an ele«*tro-ne«j:ative (>h>ment or compound. 
lie madt»tlie sinirle mistake of sup|)osin<r that in a supposed electro- 
positive j^roup no elect ro-n<'i::ative clenu'nt could be found. 
When he carried this idea into the svnthesis of orjranic <'om- 
pounds, he was met by <liscoveries (such as Melsens' in lS4i of 
<'hloracetic aci«l) which n'udcrc*! it impo>Nible for him to maintain 
this hvpothesis. It was not dulv considered at the time that the 
portion of the Berz-clian hypothesis which was proven to b<» incon- 
sistent with the facts was a minor and unessential part of the 
whole, and that tin* jxreat and important ;rcneralization of this 
master amontr masters PMuaincd untouched. His inctrt'ctual ef- 
forts to iMilster up the fallacious part of his system threw doubt, 
on it all. ami on.* by ou«* his stronircst supporters abandoned his 
entin- beautiful tln'orv for a spiM-ies of chemical a^inosticism. 

Kinallv. in l>f*^. iimelin. in the cob>ssal <lictionarv of cheinis- 
trv.<humoroU'*ly called -a handbook. ') abandoned all attempts at 
graphic desrription ol c<»mpoun<ls and went back to the appariMit 
H«*iiilit of roml»inati<ui of Lavoisier s time. This timorousness of 
the rh<'mi«*ts of that dav atfected the proj^ress of theorv for n«'arlv 
thirty \ears. and it was durinu: these years that Dr. Hunt was 
a<ti>«' in rcM-arch. (See the Historvof Chemistrv bv von Mever, 
f^iip/.ii:. 1^^*M The motive of this abandonment of the ixround 
M» •'allantlv won bv Herzelius was doubtless a «rood on(\ viz: the 
desire to avoid the faults of the alchemists, and to ct)nfine tin* 

■=*"Tlie Helps and IIindranc(*> to the rro>:re>s <»f ( In'micnl Theory.*' 
IntriKhK'tion to cheuiicnl lecture <MMir<e at the Krnnkliu Institute. 
NovemlM-r loth. 1M»0. 
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activity of workers to coiuTote facts jiihI indisputable cfniclusions, 
biit it was like a panic in an army, an<l lost many a jxreat min<l 
like that of Dr. Hunt to the abstract branch f)f chemical research. 

In the peri<Kl cc)v<»re(l by Dr. Hunt s work it was not jrood form 
among the mastei's to consider theoretical ch«'niistry at all. but 
rather to work sedulously to collect facts. Vet these facts once 
gained it has resulted that the old fabric of Berzelius has lu'en 
n»-erected. Additional superstructure in<le<'d has b4»en added, 
hut his fiuindations have been left untouched. 

As an illustration of the unconscious repetition by Dr. Hunt 
of the mental processes of (Jerhardt, compare his statement re- 
gjirding the definition of organic chemistry in '* A new l>asis of 
chemistry (il 15) with the following language of (Jerhardt: 
**(N>mme toutes les maticres organiques sans exception aucune, 
renferment du carboiu*, on pent dire (pi I'lle — (la chimie organi- 
(pie) — "est la chimie du cai*lM)nc.* [Cli. (Jerhardt Precis de 
Chimie Organitpie, Notices pivliininaires, Paris, 1S44. ] T1h» 
minds of these men worked in similar irrooves. an<l had Dr. Hunt 
rt»pla(*ed Laurent in collal)oratiou with (Jerhardt it is very prob- 
able that similar results would have been obtained. 

His research in mineraloirv and <reolo<;v was of similar ehar- 
acter to that in chemistrv. Here airain l>esidcs the keen oliscrv- 
ing |)ower of a •• Forscher Dr. Hunt was an attentive student 
of the literature of his sul)ject. and he seldom, if ever, made th(» 
mistake of l)eirinning an old inveslitration as if he were the lirst 
to think of it. On the contrarv. it seemecl his mission to <'xhunie 
and revitalize the views of the oldest savants in the subjects that 
he treated: imparting to their words a meaning which eithi-r had 
not Ih'cu understood, or the imt)ortof which had been overlooked. 
It is thus that we find him going back to AVerner s views in his 
•*crenitic" hypothesis: to Aun)s Katon. in his reconstruction of 
the base of the .Vmericau (*olumn: to Hreitliaupt. in his classiliea- 
tion of mineral species. And whether or not in every ease the 
original views of his subjeet justified his interpretation of them. 
the attention which he calletl to these views threshed out the re- 
maining sect] which had not bi'en previously extracted and nuule 
mon» seeun* the fame of the old masters. The tendency of this 
treatment also was beneficial in restrictinii the number of new 
'* schools. " 

On the other hand it must be acknowledged that l>r. Hunt in 
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till* Ijitcr period of his life often spent to4» much of his vuhm))Ie 
time in n»cl:i!n:itions of precedenee in the annonncement of 
jj^enemliziitions \vlii<*li Inul heenvaserihed to otiiers. hasin^ his 
i'laini soinetinies on printed words of liis own wliieli di<l not un- 
mistakably <letine the same ideas. There is no (piestion that in 
these eases he was sincere, and that from his point of view hitt 
ohiims were iust. for he commenced his ns4>ful career as a scien- 
title writer with more than the nsnal amonnt of tliat (Miution 
which is the indispensahh* (piality of a Irne savant. Still, he 
was tli4> nn(piestione(l author of so much that was valuable that 
he mijjht well have spared himsidf the controversy and annoyance 
of these stru»r«xles. some of which were very unpleasant to him. 

He will be renn'ml»ered chictlv bv his valua!)le additions to our 
knowledjrc of the constitution of the crvstalline rocks and liis 
theories concerning: their genesis and classitication. His leading; 
thon<i:ht for thirtv vears was that mitu'rals took the place in 
<'rvstallini' ro;*ks of fossils in the clastic rocks as a means of de- 
termination of their historv. relative a*rt'. cVe. , but he nowhere^ 
prcteniled (as sometimes has Ikumi unjustly said of him) that we 
were yet able to interpret aright all of the pheniMuena they pre- 
sented. 

lie was an enthusiastic admirer of tlowers and a skillful botan- 
ist and arborist. c(Hitribntin«r much to brinj}: to tlu' atteiiti<m of 
the ])ublic the neccssitv of cariuir for our wantonlv waste<l forests, 
and interestin<!: himself <rreatlv in the (establishment in (^inada 
and the I'nited States of Arbor dav. 

Ih' was also a ki'cn critic and an onuiiverous ri'ader of the cur- 
rent French and Knj;lisli literature, beinjx especially fon<l of 
poetry. His nn'mory of the thou<rlits of those poets wliom he 
moj^t admircil was extraonlinarv. and as a rest from the j^raver 
labors t>f a jicolojirical investijzation he would sonu»times repeat 
pajres of liraccful lines. WInle cxtrenii'ly cautious in expressing 
any opinions n\\ reliujious subjects he did not conceal from those 
who enjoyed much of his M>ciety that he was an ajznostic of his 
«>wn peculiar kind, neither adirmin*; nor <lenyin^ any of the do*r- 
maN i>t' any church, but lindin<j: much to respect in all (»f them. 

liike most nu'U id* ability. J)r. Hunt admired women and reco*r. 
\\\/ah\ the need of their retininjx intluence. He wa?^ too <rreat a 
man to be al»ove enioviuir "small talk' when he found himself 
amoni; those who produced no other kind, and if it was surprisiui* 
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to lu»nr tliis lrariu>(I scicnlist ivpoiit'm*; jmsiesof sontiinoiital vt»nM», 
it was still more so l(» notr that not only eoiild lie on oocusioii 
t»X(M*l ill the art of colorU'ss polito eoiivtMsatioii. luil iiivarialily 
cxoilcd tlu' admiration of his hearers hy his accurate memory f<ir 
the thousand trith's whicii form its staple, and. in fact, act- 
ually enjoyed it. Neyertheless, a word was enoujih to diyert him 
from this li^ht pastime, and he would lose the smilinjr presence 
wliich accompanied his l)adina<:4* and <lrop hy instinct into a 
thoughtful and well expressed monologu(>. 

lie had a keen s(Mise of the humorous and a loud and eonta- 
jlioiis lau<i:h which inspire<l in others as much hilarity as the sally 
which calle<l it forth. His nature was emotional, hut controlled 
liy strona; and well halauce»l reasoninij^ [)ower, so that no .serious 
yi«'W of his on any sci«'nti(ic suhject was influenced hy it. It 
follows that where this reasoniui; power was not exercised, as in 
the ordinary small worrit's and mishaps of life he exiiihited an 
exln'me passion, tenderness, or sensitiy<'ness. This chamc- 
teristic while it enahled him lo enjoy much that was uiifelt hy a 
coai'ser nature, was nevertheless, the cause t<i him of extreme 
siitTcrinjx from causes which would haye made no impression on 
most men. 

His w(»aknesses were not those which could <letract from his 
sxreatness. nor <lid they contain anythinji sordini or hateful, while 
the salient points which <listin<ruishe<l liim alM>ve others placed 
liim in that iiuU'finahle class of irrcat men whose thouiihls have 
moulded our century. \\ was an instruclive les.son in psycholotjy 
to stand hesidc* liim and observe how smoothly and fonH'fully liin 
mind worked on subjects of the jxreatest dilllcully, and liow 
hcaiitifullv it reconUMi its work in well chosen sentences cadenced 
to expr<'.Hs the smallest variations of meanin«i, and so heautifully 
clear as to render further interpretation unnecessary even for the 
least inti'lli<r<*nt of liis hearers. 

The conversion of I)r. Hunt from the views of Mather, who in 1H4'» 
rejt'cted tin* theory whicli assumed the Adirondacks or Macomb 
mountains to be primary gneiss. as described by Macliire in IS! 7 
and aft4*rwards more fully by Amos Katon in lSi52. and substi- 
tut«M| another in which a <xrcat part «»f the crystalline rocks of New 
York, such as the Hi«rhlands. and also those of Canada, were con- 
sideriHl altered Silurian (h'|)osils, oivcs a irood illustration of his 
fairness and astuteness. While Murray an<l his otficial superior. 
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l/0«ran. woiv of the opinion tlial tlio (Irmmi Moiinlniii rjinjj;r in 
Canada was altcTod paleozoic, Hunt was privately convinced of 
the trntli of the conclusions drawn hy Macfarlane & Hijjsbv in 
lS()2-0o, and thoujj:h for si'veral years he c<uild not state his 
change of view in the official publications of the Cana<la (Jeolovji- 
C4d Survey, he announced it in 1S70. and a<lded ad<litionaI rea- 
Hons in its support. Dr. Hunt has «:iven a sketch of this «'pisode 
in the A.mkkican (iKoLo<;isT. [( Je<>lojrieal history of the (^uelx'C 
jrroup, vol. v. p. 212, 1S!)U.J 

This conversion made hiui an active partisan of the pre- 
(^amhrian party in similar controversies in other countries, and 
brouji^ht him in contact with Dr. Hicks, who in isr»7, in collahora- 
tion with Harkness. published his reasons for ditferinii; from the 
opinion of De La Utn-he, Murchison an<l Hamsay. that the 
ciystalline schists of north and south Wales were altered Cam- 
brian. Hicks finally announc4»d in 1S77 that Ihev heh>n<jed to 
two unconformable series of different ixeo logical ay^es, but lK)th 
older than the oldest Cambrian. In 1S7S Dr. Hunt. Prof. 
Hu<rh4's, of Cambridjic, Prof. Torell and others, visiteil the 
localities in Anjjlesey and Carnarvonshire, and confirmed Dr. 
Hick's conclusions. The history of this controversy between the 
oflicial ijeoloorists of the Uritish (Jeolo^ical Survey and Dr. Hicks, 
ami ultimati'ly the complete triumph of the latter, are matters of 
recent occurrence. Dr. Hunt lent valunble assistance to his 
Welsh friend besides (iudini; a conllrmation of his t)wn conclu- 
sions as to the pre-Cambrian characl<'r of like American scries in 
this analoixous discov(»ry across the sea. 



One of tlu' secrets of Dr. Hunts success was his indefat iirable 
industry. He rarely madi* notes in the fiehl, but on returninir 
from a loni( and arduous days tramp throu^zh the moiuitains 
retired to his room after the evenin;^ meal and wrote down the 
results of the days work, thus sparinj^ himself nuiny an erasure 
of opinions expiessed in the mornin«j: which further observation 
in the afternoon served to ndut*'. This labor wt>uld often occupy 
him far into the niirht, but he never omitted it. an<l his thus 
tfiouirht fully c(>mpile(| notes often became without ehanixe, parts 
of his permanent works. 

He was one of the few ijrrcat observers who was also a «j:real 
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giMionilizcr. Many persons who could not fully grasp liis ideas 
spoke disparagingly of the manner in which he would often allude 
to some geological horizon as occurring from Alaliama to Canada, 
but he had well weighed his words before making such state- 
ments, and further investigation hut serves to contirm tlieir 
accuracv. 

He could see farther into the plan of constructi<m of the 
earth's shell than his observations wouhl justify him in asserting, 
and he chafed at the restrictions which the sh>w accumulation of 
facts condemned him to; still he did not abuse that highest of 
research's weapons, the scientilic imagination, but sulK)rdinatcHl it 
in stating conclusions, and only gave it full play in the recon- 
naissance which precedes research. 

\\\ l>r. Hunt's death, science is iHM)rer by one earnest votary, 
and America is deprived of one brilliant and useful son. 



MAN AND THE GLACIAL PERIOD.* 

I{. I). Salimiil'iiv, Cliiciiiio. 111. 

This volume dm's not profess to be a contribution to advanced s<'i- 
ence, so much as a sunnnary of the work heretofore accomplished in 
certain lines of scientific activity. In its author's words, it is intended 
to K^ve **n clear view of the present state of progress in one department 
of the inquiries concerning man's aiiti(|uity/' that department l>eing 
indicated by the title of the lMM)k. The standards by which the liook 
is to l>e judged are therefore not the standards which would l>e made 
use of were the bo<»k an original contribution. 

The general s<*ope of the lKM)k may be indicati»d by the headings of 
the various chapters. These are as follows: J. IntnMluction. II, Ex- 
isting Glaciers. III. iflacial Motion. IV. Signs of J*ast (ilacialion. V. 
Ancient <ilaciers in the Western Hemisphere. VI. Ancient <ilaciers in 
the Kastern Hemisphere. VI I. Hrainage Systems in theiilacial Period. 
VllI, iUdics of Alan in the (ilacial IVriod. I.\. The ('au.<e of the 
Glacial IVHckI. X. The Date of theCilacial TeriiKl. 

The purpose of the introduction is the definition of some elemen- 
tary terms u.*4ed in glaciology. I'lifortunately some of the definitions 
given are inc<nnplete, while others are so far ernineous as to l>e 
wholly misleading if one is dependent on them. A glacier is said to 
be**a mass of ice so situated and of such size as to have niotiiui in it- 
self,*' < p. -. ) Neve is said to be the **nioti<»nless part" of a glacier. 
Ti» thi.'* motionless ncv^* is attributed the function of g<Mierating the 

*Hy <i. Frederick Wright, International Scientific Series. I>. A[»i)lc- 
toUiJt Co. 
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'•impulse" wJiicJi gives the ghieier its first iiioveiuent. ( p. 3i. TJie 
stutement eiMirerniug tlie origin »»f tenniiinl iii»»raiiies n»ei»4jni/.es only 
su|N>rK4'i}il ninterial a** entering into their (*(»n>titution. « p. ti». Ki»ttle- 
holes are aseriU'd i«» the melting i»f ire huried hv del>n>.<p. 7 ». hut t»n 
page l>s it is only a "nnijority" of ••kettle>." whieh are thus explaint^l. 
With the «»xeeption of that <*oneerning n<'v»''. t Ih's*- definition> an* not 
wn»ng, but they are incomplete, and an* likely to give u<e t<» rrrtuir- 
ous iMMiet'pt i»>n^. 

The i'hapter on e\i>(ingglaeiers i^ h (Minxcnicnt >ununar\ of kn<»\\n 
data eoncerninir the di^itrihuticui of e\i>ting gla<'ier>. It eouUI havt* 
lM»en d«*>in'd thai fuller reft»rences to aui horini*> had Immmi given her«» 
and elsewhere. Perhaps the popular ehnraeter of the lHM»k ninke> 
their on)is>ion parilonahle. 

The dJMMixion of the >ign> of pn>l gl.ii'iation i^ e«>iiei>e and i»» the 
|M>int and \\ ill eonnnend itself to all readiTs. Hut we not i<'e ihal in 
this etinnee! i<»n one line of e\ idern-e w Inch i> K»eall\ erueial. and al- 
uays >ignitieani. \i/.: topography. i> entirely omitted. 

('hapter> \'. \'I and \'I1 are tho>e whieh will nn»l ini»'re>i geolo- 
gists. The chapter on anci<Mit glaciiT^ in the western hennsphere 
give> a brief a<'count of tlu' gla<'ial period in Norlh .\nieriea. a<'com- 
paiiied bv much fuller ci»n>iderat ion «»r details concerning the drift 
formalion>of renn.«*\ Ivania than is demanded by the pur|H»>eof the 
IkMik. The details add not hing t«> t he port ra> al of I he >ubje<'t in haniU 
aixl <*an hardl\ fail to be confusing to tho^e who are not get»logi>t>. 

The position of the terminal moraine from the At lantic <*oa>t we>t- 
\%anl to Ohio i> carefull\ defined. IWit where the moraine departs 
from the margin tif recognized drift, our author lea\«'> ih«* morainic 
line and trace> out the lin<' which nuirks the border t>f drift. witluMit 
riiMirly indicating that tlu' one line is not a coniinuation <»f tin* other. 
Tln» departure of these two lines from eat'h other w«'>t of Pennsyl- 
vania, taken togf^ther w ith all concomitant phenomemi.is most signi- 
ficant for the theme of the Ixnik. T<» the divergence of these tw«> 
liin»s wt» atta<*h nun*h more im|M>rtance tlum d«M»s Prof. Wright. We 
should, therefore, ha\e emphasized their s«'paration nun-li more than 
he dtM'>. 

S>nie idea> adv^inced in thi> chapter are not likely to conunand 
gt»iM»ral assent. Concerning drumlins in general it is said (p. 7(U that 
**if time enough had elapsed, the wlude a<'cunnilation < of tin* drum- 
lins) wouhl have Immmi lev«ded by the gbu'ier. and sprtMul tiver tlu* 
hnmder area where the more rapid lines of movement became con- 
f1u«M)t. and where the difTerential movenu'Ut was le>> nuirked." Thi> 
Htatemeiit would seem tt» make drumlins the result <»f a destructive 
prtHM'ss, interrupt e<i befon^ it-s completion. ThisstatenuMit is nuule in 
c<mii»H*tion with a reference of Hppr<»val t(» Prof. l>avis' view concern- 
ing the origin of drumlins, though it is not clear whet her or not pro- 
fessor Wright means to attribute this particular notion tt> l>avi^. 
The idea that drumlins are the result t>f a d«'>iructi\e ]»roce>s inter- 
rupttni U'fore its ct>mpleti»»n, linds further expression where the 
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author says (p. IH) that tin' driimlins of <*c»ntnil Nrw York **aro prob- 
ably romnaiJtsof a inoraini<' nccuinulation which \vt'n» nia(l<> during 
a paus<» in thf first advance of (he Iceland were finally s<'nlptured 
into their present shap<' by the onward movement of the ice." This 
view concerninj^ lh(» origin t>f <*ertain drumlins was sujr^ested (f)y 
Hitchcock, we f>elieve) many years since, but w(» ar<» not awari* tliat 
it has found general acceptance. The peculiarly elongated charactt»r 
of the Nt»w York <h*umlins,(juite unlike the**choppy" form of moraini<' 
hills, would seem to nnike this notion of their origin less applicable 
Ut the drumlins of cc?itral New Ytu'k than to those of any other re- 
pion. Suri»ly the author is not ccuisistent in accepting |)avi>' idea of 
drumlin <»rivrin. which distinctly makes them ctmst ruct iv<' forms, and 
in acce|)t in;; also this other idea, which as (list inct ly nuikes them 
destructive forms. 

On p. lUU, the inh rlnlmtr moraines which have been >o carefully 
difTerentiated from oth<»r forms of ternn'nal mcuaines. an* refcrn»d to 
as **a sort of medial moraine." If Prof. Wright's delinit ion of medial 
moraines on p. () be ri^^ht, and we think it is. these interlobate mo- 
raines are not in any sens** medial moraines. They are Imniiml to 
two ice IoIm's alon^ th<*ir line of meeting, and are. fhrrr/mr, inti rlnhnfr 
and //'// iit antf scimr ^* int'tinf.^* 

It se<Mns to us unfortunate, too, that at a stap» in the developnnuit 
of ^laciolo^y wIhmi kames and eskers are coming to b(» differentiated, 
tluit they should be classed together in a book which purports to be 
up with the times. Tlu'se two drift forms are no doubt sonu'what re- 
lated, an<l tlu* one nuiy locally run into the other, bnt the types, as 
Kucli. seem reasonably distinct. 

We are compelled to dissent from our author's statements (pji. 8U, 
see also j)p. 84-Kr)) to the effect that in passing over a region furrowed 
by vaHeys, the ice should <»\'tend further from its origin <ui the eleva- 
tions, than in th«» valleys. We aire not familiar with tin* facts in 
Pennsylvania, but in all regions with which we are familiar, the ice 
went further south in the depressions than on the uplands, and we 
do not see how any other condition of things could be possible, as a 
general fact. 

To the statement ^p. (M») "it should always be borne in mind that 
they [glacial strisej repn»sent the W(»rk doiu» during the closing stages 
of the [ice] jM'riod.'* we also take exception. It seems certain that 
stria* made when the ice first invaded a region might i*asily beconu; 
buri^Ki by drift, so as to be preserved indefinittdy. 

It is to be regretted that a v<»lume which has the c<»nuut»ndabh' pur- 
pose of Slotting forth in popular form the results of glaciology to dat<», 
should lay so much stress upon tin* unity of the glacial period. If 
Prof. Wright believes there was but one glacial epoch during the 
glacial i)eriod, he has a right to his belief, which no cuie will disput«». 
But since. th(» aim is to set forth the [)resent coTuliti<»n of opinion, it 
would have been better to have indicated that the view advocated in 
the volume is the view of the minority of thos<» competent to form 
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jud^nu'iits ill the |)n»inisf»s. \<> our who liolds the view that there 
w<»re two or more ^hicial e|MK*hs can coinplaiii that our aiitlior at- 
temj)ts* to meet (heir ar^umeiits, but lh»*v eould wish that he liad 
j^iven them more appreciative and mon* adecpiate eousideration. 
This mueh at least was due his reach'rs. It does not seem t(» us that 
the arguments for more than one iee-ep<K'h are at all met in any single 
instanee. No p(»int is urged against distinct eptK'Iis, which the lie- 
iievers in recurrent epcM'hs have not carefully considered, and re- 
gardt'd as insutlicient t<» overbalance the pt>sitive evidence on the 
other side. 

If we understand the arguments which luive b(»en adduced for more 
than one glacial ep<K*h. Prof. Wright has altogether ignored one of 
the strongest of them, unless his third point (p. IIS) is a misinterpre 
tati<»n of it. lie refers to the "argument f<»r two distinct glacial |H»ri- 
<Kis, (we f»resunje he means epochs) drawn from the smaller apparent 
amount of glacial erosion over the southern part of glaciated area. 
**<**" As we undtM'stand the erosion argiunent. the alnne 
does not touch it. The argument is this : The older drift sheet (as 
interpreted by most glacialists who hav<* studied it ) ban xnjf'irt'tl imirh 
muiT HiiUfitt-idl ri'in^'nnt ninrr If inm hi'nl ilnii'n (hau luis the iiewer drift 
sheet ; — many glacialists would saiy several times as niu<*h. This is 
th«' only erosion argument we have known to bt* es|H*cially urged in 
sup|M>rl of two ice-ep(K*hs. and this our author d<K»s not touch. 

Since the idea of more than one ice-<*]MK'h b«'gan to receivt* careful 
atttMition. the drift of opinion seems to have Immmi towanls its accept- 
ance, lN)th in .Vmerica and in Kurope. So far has this gone, that in a 
})aper just published. Prof. .lames (Jeikie giM^s to the extreme (as it 
wouUl seem to many) of nuipping the ice of the fourth glacial efMich 
in Eun»|>e, and btdieves there was at least a fifth. In this particular 
therefore, the volume can hardly be said to represent "the i)resent 
state of progress." 

In the course (»f his consideration of the arguments f(»r two glacial 
e)MM'hs, l*rof. Wright indicates that the <K'eani<* waters probably 
reached southern Illinois and Indiana during the time of h>ess de|)OHi- 
tioii. ( p. 1*30- How this ct»nclusion is reached we are not told. The 
fossils of the hw'ss would s«»em to Im' conclusi\e evid<»i;ce against it. 
AVe are further t<»ld. (p. WW) that tiie pn»bable caus<» of the ice-e|Kx;li 
Has a late Tertiary or fMJst -Tertiary elevation. While this is a com- 
mon view, then* seem to us to Ik> unanswered and unanswerable 
arguments against it, and if we are not mistaken the present drift of 
opinion is away from it. 

In this connection, too, wt* have a strange "well-known law of 
j>ar«iiniony" stat«»d. a law "which retjuires us in our explanation of 
phenomena t<» Im* c(»ntent w itii the least cause which i> sutticient to 
j)nKUice them," ai»parently w ithout regard to its truth. This is cer- 
tainly a curious law. 

In the chapter on drainage .•»>stems in the glacial period, we read 
again of the hyixjthetical glacial lake caused by the hypothetical ice- 
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dMfl lit (yiiK'innnti. We )iucl sup^MtMMl thin notion nearly obsolete. 
It hat* lMM»n eoneluHively shown, so it setMns to ninny geologists, that 
if the hyiM>thetic*al iee-dani and its hike existed at Cincinnati, it could 
not have formed tlie terraces attributed to it. since they are not lake 
terraces. It has l>een further shown that the silts ascrilx^d to the lake 
along the Ohio alK)ve the site of the alleg(*d ictMlani, are continuous 
with Uke silts which <K'cupy corres|M>nding positions In'Iow the alh'ged 
ice-dam. and theref<»re were n<it dt»|)osited in a lake made by it. If 
therefore, the Cincinnati ice-dam hyiuithesis survive, its supporters 
must neetls find some new hauls fi»r it t<» rest ii|m>ii. for a dam must 
have a foundati(»n iMMieath it. 

Prof. Wright seems to us iiften unjust toother American geologists. 
Some of these are ignored, even iihen their work has a direct and im- 
|M>rtant iM'aring upon the siiliject under discussion. In .Mime cases 
they are mis< I noted or [misinterpreted, or thiMr work put in a fal.se 
ndationship. This is doubtless a no more serious charge than <'are- 
lessness. But in some cases the <'areh»ssn<»ss g<H*s so far as to 1m* seri- 
ous. For example: l*res. (*hamberlin is tpioted as "maintaining'' that 
the ice-ep<K*lis were "separatt^d by a |M*ri<Hl in which the ice had 
wholly disap|M*an*d fnun the glaciated area to the north.'* (p. 1(K»). 
(•hamberlin's printed statement on this |N>int. in discussing the retreat 
of the ice after tln» first glacial epm'h, is this: "How far to the north 
this retreat carri(»d the margin has not yet Im'cii a.scertained. but the 
growing t<*ndency of the gathi^ring evidcMice is to throw it farther and 
farther back, and it is tiiought to be (piite safe to believe that it with- 
drew entirely from our territory, if not from the Canadian highland'' 
(vol. I. (ieol. of Wis., p. 271 ). The sann» author is again mis(|Uot«'(l in 
ci»nnecti<»n w ith Trof. Comst<K'k. These gentlemen have sugg<»sted 
tliat changes of latitude in |)ast times may p<'rhaps have been a cause 
of glacial climati' in those regions which now possess a genial clinuite, 
sup|M>rting the suggestion by astronomical observations on actual 
variations in latitude in re<*ent times. They hav«» pointed out the 
imiMirtance of careful observation t»n this f>oint in the future, and tlie 
Me«»d of most thorough investigation of the whoh* subject of pole 
uiovfMiients. ()ne<»r both of them have speculated concerning the 
climatic results which would have attended wanderings of the pole 
extensive enough to bring it down to (ireenhnid. For this iIicn are 
(pioted [ p. '.^)~ ) as "maintaining*' that the north poh' "was >«Mnewlu*re 
in the n*gion of central ( ireenhiFul "^ * *" at the time of i he gla- 
cial period. 

.\gain. in connect ion w it h the n fenMices to the (irirtlr>> .iiea. < p. 
KKi) the credit fur its explaiuit ioFj. so far as it is explained, is attrl- 
but«*d to Clnnnberlin. l»iit Winchell and Irving had both urg<*(l mmmc 
points in the act-epled explainition before its fuller statmieni by 
Chamb«'rliii, and to each belongs some part of the credit. Tlu' refer- 
ence to the work of Mr. Leserett (p. lUI) seems to imply that it is 
im*onsist«'nt vxith the work of Chamberlin. while in point of fact this 
w<jrk waij inaugurated and directed by the latter, and >ome i)f ihe 
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work of \Vljittl<*s«'v ( |>. Hhj) is sucli as lo ^ivi' the impn'ssion tlitit he 
had fully un(it»rstoo<l and intt^rprctfii the "krtth* riiiijj<»" of «»Hst4»rn 
Wisconsin. Col. \Vhit(h's«»v was. wr l)<*li«»v««, ihr first to rccoj^nizo it>* 
^Incinl origin, luit we Iwlii'vc he (li(i not p» further. Many other 
illust rat ions of iiuiccurate statements of t)ie views and v\ orks of <»therH 
niij^ht Ik» cited. Thes<» thinj^s are of importance to tin* pul>lic chiefly 
in showing the carelessness with which the hook has been prepared. 

It is no exa^^erat ion to say that facts are no more carefully dealt 
with than author>. Of thi>. m<»re than one instanc«' has aInMidy Ihmmi 
YM»int<'d out. We take space for luit a single further illustration. 
This is the nuip of the Trenton jjravels, and the statements con<*ern- 
in^ the I*leist<M'ene formations alonj; the Delaware. This is <*riti<*Hl 
ground for the ()uestion ann<tunced in the title of the volume. The 
Trenton gravels are mapp<Ml as extending north-ward Iwyond the 
<'onfines of New .lerse\ . They are nuipped as extending s<»metliin^ 
like ten mih's below Trenton on tin* New Jersey side of the rivt»r. 
The Trenton j^'avels. pniperl}* spenking. do not extend north of Kel- 
videre. w here the tertnimil moraine crossi's tin* lUdaware. There is 
^rav<d in the hehiwan' \alley north of that jMunt to Im» sure, but it is 
of mu<'h lat<>r origin than that at Trenton. That at Trent(»n is of 
ecpial ap' with the gravel of tlie dissevered terrace reaching; as fnr 
north as r>elvidi»re, but no further. Its equivalent doubtless exists 
alon^r the Delaware to the south. Kut it has not Ihmmi (l<'fine<l. If 
the sand and gravel of the area nuippe<| as Trent<»n j^ravel li«*l<)W 
Trenttm Im* really its e(|nivah'nt. then th<» area runs muc'li further 
south. Kut we think Trof. Wri>;lit has ^iven no attention t(» thiH 
<pi(*stion. and that he is not att(MU|)tin^ a new nuippin^. The Trent^m 
>fravel was. we are confident. de|M)sited iH»t "when the ice had 
melted far back towards tin' head-waters i)f the Delaware" ( p. 201 ), 
Init durin>( the last glacial e|XK*h while th«» ice ed^^ st<MKl at Kelvidere. 
Prof. Wright's <*onc1usi()n as to the time of <le|N)sition of the Trent^)n 
^rHV(*l«< is f(»n'ed upon him by his adli(>nM)c«* t4»the <hM'trine of l>ut one 
ice-e|XK*h. TlH»n* an* the trouldesomi* Philadelphia brick clayH- 
(Columbia) which eviMi Prof. Wrij^ht n*co>{ni/es as nnicli older than 
the TrtMiton jfrnvels. to be ac<*ounted for. If the two formntioiiH 
must Im' inciu<le<l within the linn'ts of one i<*e-e|MK'h, it is no wonder 
that the orij^in of the latter is assigned to a datt* mucli later than that 
of the moraine, even if tlu' facl> <»f their strati>jrai)hy must Iw 
jiej^le<'ted to jj«'t them there. Thi*re is really no area with whicli we 
are familiar w lH»re the evidence for mtin^ than one ic«'-ep<K'h during 
the k1"'*'" I P'*'*'***^ '^ '*^ router than in the D«daware valley. If Pn>f. 
Wright d<M»s not se«' it there. lie is not likely to se«» it elsewht»re. 

Such an expression as **^laciate<l driftless areai'' and such a stat4*- 
ment as that "tin* transpf>rting <'apacity of water is in inverse ratio 
ti> the si.xlh jKiwer of its vehK'ity" (p. ')3), are to Im* noted only U) se- 
cure their correction in future editions. They are mere slips. Per- 
haps the reference (p. H9) to "gneiss/* ''containing lM>autiful crystals 
of porphyry" belongs in the .same category. 
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In two |)lac<*s our niillior makes claims vvliicli we think aro not jiis- 
titiod. Th<' stattMn<»nl (p. 212) that 'Muring tlic summer of 1882,1 
discovered the existence of nnmistakahh* >f labial deposits in B(K»ne 
<'oiinty" ( Ky.), se«Mjis hardly consistent with lh(» earlier published 
descriptit»ns of the Hoone county <lrirt by .M«»ssrs. Sutton an<l "Warder. 
From thes(» authors. Trof. Wright himself (juoted in 1884. Again 
(p. H'J). <»ur author says. "I have traced this limit of southern lK)wlderH 
for thousands of miles across the continent, according to the delinea- 
tion which may Im» seen in the map in a later chapter." This is cer- 
tainly an unscientific ♦exaggeration. 

If we turn t<» the anthropological or ar<*h;i'ologicaI side of the lM><»k, 
we find tht* discussion very brief, so far as gla<*ial man in America is 
<*oncerned ; ])roperly so. since th<* evidence does not appear to l)e 
voluminous. Our author's conclusion is. that paleolithic man existed 
in America during the glacial eptK-h. It is not n.'])resented that this 
<'onclusion is qut^stioned. or that it is open to <|u«»sti<»n. The evi<ienoe 
is regarded as sullicient. Kven if this (*onclusion .^eemsto the author 
warranted, it wtjuldhave Immmi but just to his readers and t<» archiool- 
ogists. who hold dilTerent views, had the author stated that there is a 
growing ft»eling that the evidence of glacial num is not l)eyond ques- 
tion. So far as America is concerned. tlu» evid<»n<H» of "paleolithic" 
man, glacial, pre-glacinl. or post-glacial, is now I(M>ked u)M>n by many 
as extremely suspicious in character, as well as meagre in ijuantity. 

With reference to the "pal(»olithi<* implements" which are thought 
to i»rove the existence of glacial nnui, two or three troublesome (|ue8- 
tioiis have lM»en rai.se<i. none of which Prof. Wright considers. Im- 
plements and works of art may 1m* introduccul int(» gravel by various 
prtK'es.ses, after the gravels themselves have Imhmi laid down. Were 
the "paleolithic implements'' so intnKluced? This is a geological, not 
an arclueological (juestion. Kx]M»rt geological testimony that the 
^•implements" an» so ass(K*iated with the grav<»l as t<i prove that they 
were intnKluced int<» it during its de|M)sition in glacial times, is no^ 
forthcoming. If they were intrcwiuced later, the supiM>sed pnnjf of 
glacial nuin is gone. 

So far as this line of evidence is coTicerned, recent investigation 
seems to indicati* conclusively that the ''implements" of another lo- 
cality cited by our author, were intHwluced into the glacial gravel in 
post-glacial times. Perhaps the same nuiy have l>ee.n true at Trenton. 
Then* is a growing conviction that such may have lM»en the case. It 
is not regar<led as certain, therefore, that the "implements" at Tren- 
ton, are of glacial age. In the second phn-e there is a <|uestion as to 
whether they are "implen^ents" at all. \\n\ yet again, it is doubted 
whether they are "paleolithic." .\s the matter now stands the Dela- 
ware valley "impU»meiits" therefore, cannot 1m* said to prove the ex- 
isten<*e of glacial man. or even of "pah»olithic" man. The case is no 
l>etter if we turn to the other Uwalities eit<*d. Of thej*e newer ques- 
tionings and conclusions we find nothing. On this point the author 
ha.«» not fulfilled his purpose of giving the general public **a clear 
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view f)f the present state of proj^ress in this oni' <h'pHrtnient of the 
iiu]iiiri<*s coneerniiij; iiiiiiiV nntic|iiit.v/' 

We do not wish to Im» nii(lerst<MKi to eall in question the veraoity of 
those who hiive n»portt»(l "inipU»nients" in ^Incial >jravels. We have 
no n*ason to doubt that their eonchisions have l)een honestly stated. 
But they nuiy have lH»en in <»rror in thinking; the ^^ravel, ecnitaininir 
the works of art, undisturbeci. 

Knou^h has t»een said to show tiiat in "Man and the (tlaeial iVriod," 
facts art* hnisely (h»alt with, that authors are hM)sely cpioted, and flome- 
times iiiis(|Uot(*d, an<l that interpretations are sometimes >^ivefi with- 
out question, when the evidence does not warrant them. 



FRONDESCENT HEMATITE. 

By N. II. WiMHKix. Mii)n<'A|MiliH. 
Pl.ATKS II AM) III. 

In the April (1S<»2) nnm>>er of the tiKoMnnsT, Mr. W. S. 
(fresh\v pive an iihistrated description of u *• peculiar phonomo- 
non in heinatito. " derived from some mine ih the hike Su|>crior 
rejrion to him unknown. The tUirous structure of the ore sug- 
jjeHte<l the name imml ntm nn, althouj^h it was not supposed that 
the ore resulted from fossilization of wood. Mr. tiresley called 
particular attc'Ution to tlu» peculiar holes s(»en passing through 
the spet'imen there photojrraphed, this b<'injr the chief feature of 
inten»st. 

Recently. :i lar*:er specimen of the sauu' form of dense hematite 
has come under the writer's notice ami the accompanying platcH 
(II and m) are ^'productions alM>ut two-thirds natural size from 
ph<»tographs of the <»pposite sides of this spccimc'n. It is said to 
havecome fi-omtln' Vulcan mine, .^Iichigan. and isoneof the finest 
of its kiml. Iteferring t<» the very full ami accnrjil*Mh»scriptions of 
the phvsical chara<'ters bv .Hr. tJreslcv. cvcrv feature hc» has 
m«*ntioned. so far as noticed, appears on this .sp<>eimch. but in 
siddition there is a larger number of the jieculiar channels picrc 
ing this mass, and there is a furtln-r development of the radiat- 
ing tihiments or libers which, in their completion in frond-like 
growths, indicate' the relation of tlie**c channels to the process of 
development. It appenrs thnt in the process of increase thes(» 
fibt-Ts, starting from ditfcrcnt but slightly distant p<»ints, and 
having a tendency to 4Xpand by multiplication, the growths hiN>n 
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)>e}2:an to interfere witli etioh otlicr. Tlio line of ooiitiiot, which 
l>ecain<» a phmo jis tho «rn»\vtli rontinui'd. is markcMl by tin* more 
or less distinct phiiio of sopurution, tht* |H>sition of which can \h*. 
sc(Mi ill thi* surface lines extending; from these channels upwii^rd, 
■or in the direction of increase of tlie mass. Followinjr these libers 
upwanl to tlieir summits, they are seen to spread out Ii!\<» some 
frondescent vejj<'tai»h» growths, thus illustrating the tenchMicy of 
inorpini(* matter to simulate the forms seen in orji:anic. This is 
a familiar fact, and is witnessed in frost on window-panes in 
winter and in dendrites in the crevices of rocks, as well as in 
•some a*rat4's and chalcecUinv. Some ludicrous mistakes have 
Imhmi made liy microscopists in referring; such shapes to orjjanie 
<'auses, lM>th in the crystallint' ro(»ks and in nn»teorites. 

The principal problem, howevt'r, touchin*; thes<' hematite 
m:isses. consists in the existence of these channels which main- 
t-uin their forms and in the main also their direction throu(;h the 
mass. They were supposed by .Mr. (Iresley possibly to owe 
their existence to the removal of some object roiunl which the 
hematite had jrrown. but it appears to the writer that they date 
fnim the tinn» of tin* d(»v<*lopment of tin* crystals, and are normal 
and natunil. Tlieir cou!*ses can be seen in ]»lat<' in. and their re- 
hitions to the growin<j tlbers can be seen in plate ii. While they 
Tun. in «reneral, aUiut perpendicular to the fibrous structure, they 
vary from that direction, and their shapes are also various. They 
lire always placed in such positions that they lie in or across the 
])lanes of contact of two opposite-spreadinjj fron<h'sc«»nt jjrowths, 
an<l in some cases they are at the lower extremity of such contact 
planes. It appears as if in the tirst instance they mark the 
vacanci<»s left by the first contacts of over-archinjr jrrowths from 
oplKisite directions, in the manner of aish's amon^ thickly-set 
tn*es. The contactin<«: branches then interfered with tlu* fn»e 
eireulation of air. or whatever »rases there may have been pn'sent, 
and interrupteil and permaiu'ntly stopped the development of 
those tiU'is which had what mi<rht be called their foliajre and 
HoresiMince beneath the ovt'r-spreadin*; canopy. Once che<*k(»d, 
3ind air <'urre!its established unfavorable to development, the 
<rrystaHizin<j forces were i)owerless {n till the passaije-way. and 
thev were ln'rmeticallv sealed over bv the sub-metallic, nearlv 

• • • * 

black hematite scale in which all the natural surfaces ex(H»pt the 
terminal fnmds are encased. 
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ON PLEISTOCENE CHANGES OF LEVEL IN EAST- 
ERN NORTH AMERICA.^ 

Bv IIakon <*ekai{|> Dk (iKKU, Storklmlm. S\voil«»n. 

One of tlu* most important |)riiicii)U's upon wliicli «rt*<>loj]fy is 
foiiiKlcd is tho tlu'orv of contiiiontal chiiiij^es of K*v<'l. TIu* 
miiin i>oiiits of this tlicorv s<H'm. in several cases, to have been 
w<»ll estahlislied ]»v American ireolo^ists. Thus it has IwH'n 
p<)iiite<l out, that to account for sandstone several tliousand feet 
in thickness, and other <h»posits in shallow water, it is necessary 
to assume that the sea-hottom was sinking at tlu' same rate that 
the sediment was accumulating. Again, as the continents in 
certain instances for Ion*; periods of time have not lost in hight^ 
and this notwithstandin**: their immense denudation, they must 
have Ihhmi gradually rising. It is also very generally admitted! 
that many of \\w ahundant alternations of strata (U')H»sited dur- 
ing ditfcreiit hat liy metrical conditions, as well as the breaks be- 
tween them, were caused bv the oscillations of the earth s crust. 
In manv instances, however, it cainiot be decich'd wlu'tlu'r tlu^ 
change of level was really <lue to movements of the land, or 
whetlu'r it was onlv the surface* of the sea that rose and fell. 
Since the eminent Austrian gt'ologist. K. Suess. in his grand 
work •'Antlitz <U*r KnU' ' has in a verv ingenious wav tried to re- 
fer most of the oscillations to the latter cause. d*»nying the rising 
of the continents altogether, and siiu-e his views have been 
adopted by many geologists, it seems particularly desirable to 
get more |H)sitive facts for the tlnal settlement of the (|Ue.stion. 

For the present at h'ast it is hard to get such facts concerning the 
ohler formations. ;is tlu'V are v<mv often eroded awav to a greater 
or less extent and concealed bv vounircr dei)osits. It is thus in 
most <*as4*s imjM)ssible to detcrmint' the original extent of a cer- 
tain layer ami especially of the sea in which it was formed. 
(Jonsi»<[uently we cannot (h'termine with suflicient accuracy in 
what way llu* eorres|M)nding g<'oi<l-surfa<*e has Im'cu deformed. 

Ill retrard to the lMif»ccne and IMeistocen<» formations it is of 
eourse h*ss dilticult. but in many parts of tlu' world it seems as 
if the ohi shon'-lines, which once marke<l the limit of these for- 
mations, were nt»t very well th»veloped or easily recognizi'd. It 

♦From the I*nM«t*«»dings of the Uosion S<M'i«»ty t>f Nuturnl History, 
vol. x.x\. Awarded the first of the annual Walker prizes of the So- 
ciety (or the >ear IW^'J. 
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mav soinotimoH \w (hu* to the fact that wlu'ii \\w short's aro low 
and consist of loos*' inariiu' <U»jH)sits, it is often mtv <lillicnlt to 
distin<;nish tin* new from the oi<l formations, and also to ascertain 
the very limit of the last snhmerm'nce. The heach is also easily 
effaced, partly perhaps thronjjjh wind-l>h»wn sand. 

In tlie glaciated rej^ions. howt'ver/^the conditions are often dif- 
ferent and more fayorahle for. the formation of endnrinji; shore- 
lines, as the laml is there jr^'ncrally covered with till and angnlar. 
stony dehris. fi>rmin;r i*t» exc<'llent material for recording the ac- 
tion of the waves. Most of the old shores are tlescrilM'd as sitn- 
ated in the glaciated regions, tiiongh this may perhaps partly de- 
p(*nd upon another and deeper canse. 

Altliough a great many marine shore-lines, shell de|M»sits. and 
HiMliments of IMeisloctMie age have been leveled in Knrop** and 
America, it is nevertheless very rare to find any methodical at- 
tt'mpts to deti'rmint' tlu'ir v<'ry limit in a more accurate way. 

As far as 1 can see, that descrilied l»eh)w is the most suitahle 
and |M'rliaps the only possihh' method for this purpose. \ have 
t4»ste<l it in the northern part of Knrope during the last ten yt'ars 
and l»y way of comparison in the eastern parts of North America 
tlnring the autumn of 1S!U. In this paper I shall esix'cially de- 
KCTiU' and discuss the ix'sults of the last named investigations. 
but as thest' jioint to a vt'ry close analogy with the corn'sponding 
phenomena in northern Kurope.".it seems appropriate to give first 
a general vit'w of the latter. 



IWKSTKJ.XTloNs IN Kf U<H»K. 

1>uring tin* summer of 1SS2 I sp«Mit three months in Spit/her- 
|j;en studying the glacial deposits ami tlu' raisiMl Iwaches. 
Thouuh these were very instructive for the study of the <»rigin of 
nhore-lines in genend, the conditions were not favoiid»le for an 
accurate iletermination of the uppermost marine limit, the lan<l 
lH*ing rathi'r mountain<»us. precipitous, and destitute of till. 

Since that time I have used ev<'rv opportunity tt» discoyt'r an<l 
determine the nnirine limit in Sweden. The njetho<l 1 have used 
is tin* following: <hi every loeulity. 1 start from tin' hiirhest 
level at which undouhte 1 nitirine deposits and fossils arc found 
in that part (»f the country, with the :nd of the topographic map 
I sele<*t alM»ve the nanuMi level a ilrift <'overed hill of sufficient 
hight with miKierate slope and with a situation as open as possi- 



bic to the :mei<Mit wator-lMMly and as noar as possible* to a point 
))roviously U'veU'd. 

Aliovc tlio water- laid clay aii<l sain I tluMV is in ni<»st castas a 
b(»lt of iriavol, an<l still hijxIuM*. wlicrc sediment is almost want- 
injr. there are more or less eonspicnoiis marks of erosion and 
water- wash np to a definite horizontal limit. In favorable loeali- 
ties this can be determined with an aeenraey of from a few feet 
to less than one foot. Later on 1 will j^ive a more detaiUMl ae- 
<*onnt of the metluMls 1 have emi)loy(»d for these determinations. 
1 will onlv emphasize here that while ueolojxists have t<M) often 
measnretl the hii^hest eonspieuons shore-lines wliich liapptMied to 
l)e <h»veloped in a certain locality, \ have nsed snch fijxnres only 
for the tirst approximation and when nothinjx else* was available. 
On the other hand, 1 have always trietl to choose hill-sh)pes ho 
uniform that evidently the till alM)ve the measnre<l limit, had it 
also lieen snbmerired. must nec(»ssarilv have shown tmces of 
water action in additi<»n to the assorte<l. washeil. and i-oIIcmI 
material l»elow. 

rp to the present time 1 have thus leveled the marine limit at 
al>out seventy ditferent points in the southern and ciMitnd parts 
of Sweden and in a few places in southern Norway. For north- 
4'rn Sweden 1 have thr4*e or fonr approximate but important <le- 
terminations by Hr»*;lM)m, Svt'uonius. and Munthe. For the 
otlii'r parts of the Scandinavian rejxion of uplift the uppermost 
mnrinc limit is not vet determincMl. luit there are in y:eolo<ri(»ji| 
literature a irreat number of measuremtMits of the hi<jht of raised 
beaclu's and marine se<liments. an<l from those 1 have tried to as- 
certain the hii^hest available minimum liirures for <litrerent tracts 
in tlie reirion. While thev are onlv preliminarv. thev m^verthe- 
less point very flearly to the same laws for the upheaval of laiul 
that 1 f<:und to prevail in Sweth'U and it seems allowable to use 
them for the present, of c<Mirsr with tine reservation, as the 
principal con<'lusions drawn from them will pr<»bably not be es- 
.s<Mitiallv changed bv future more accurate det(*rminatifms. 

To iH't a ;rcneral view cjf the warpin;; of land since the forma- 
tion of the marine limit I have u.sed the <>:raphi<' nu'thoil of Mr. 
II. K. <i'ilbert tsee his admirabU* work <»n Jitike l(<»nneville) an<l 
have connected with lines of iMpial deformation, or as I have 
<-alled them i\nhnsts, such |H»ints «»f the limit as were upliftetl to 
the same higlit. 
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Anumjj the results of the 'mvesti<;atioii tlie followhi*; may l)o 
mentioiuMl :is JM'in*; of espeelal iiiteresl for eoniparisoii witli the 
conditions in North Anien<*a. 

All the oUservations eviclentlv relate to one sinsrle system of 
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upheaval, witii the maxinuini uplift in tlie eentnil part of the 
Seanclinavian peninsula, alonir a line east of the waterslied, or 
nearly where the iee-sheet of the last jrlaeiation reaehe<l its greut- 
4*st thiekness. Here the land must have been upheaved some- 
what more than a thousand feet (more than I>(M> meters), and 
artMind this center the isohases are j^rouped in coneeiitrie eireles, 
showinu: a toh'rahlv reyrular dt»erease in hitjlit in every din*etioii 
towani tlie peripheral parts of the re*rion. until the line for zen) 
is reaelHMJ. outside of whi<'h no sijxn whatever of upheaval is to 
Ih* found. 

The e(»nsideraMe hisrht at which the uppermost nuirine marks 
are fount!, and the places where they <K'cur. in the central parts 
of tlie land, siiow at once that no local attracti(»n of the lan<l ice 
eouhl iiave l>€»en sutllcient to raise the water to any such amount, 
had the i<'e been many times as thick and extensive as it proba- 
bly was even at its maximum. Such an explanation seems less 
lK>ssible. as there could be very little rooan for any attractinjij 
land ice wIhmi the sea covered the parts of the land mentioniHl 
al)ov4». 

Hut as no local elianjjes of the s(»a level can account for the 
phenomenon, so it is also im|K>ssi1>le to explain it by tlie gen- 
end oscillati(»ns of the .sea. either from .the one hemisphere to 
the other, produceil by <'lian;res in the situation of the center of 
gnivity of the earth — accordin«r to the assumption of Adhcmar 
and ('roll — or by oscillations to an<l from tlu' ecjuator caused by 
changes in the r<»tatioii of the earth, as has Ikh'U sup|M»sed by 
Sw4»denl»org and Su(»ss. If this theory were true, all the shore- 
lines wouhl slope in a single direction, but as they in fact sh)|)e 
as well to the south as t<» the west, north, and cast, it is evident 
that the phenomenon must be explained by :i real risinir of the 
land. 

MortH»ver the region of upheaval is practically al»out tla* same 
:is that of the last glaciation : especially is it worthy of notice, 
tliat the maximum of b(»tli seems to have occupied alwmt tlie 
Slime place. 

Still more remarkable is the coincidence of the uplifteii area 



with tlu' ScMndinnvian :i/.oic ivjjioii. or whiil Siioss has calhul 

**tlie BiiltK* shh'hl.*' This coinpriscs SwihIcii, Norway. Fiiihiiul, 

aiul th(» Kohl i)«Munsiihi, or a well <h»tiiic<l tract whore the ohl 

nx?ks ari» laid l>are hv erosion and the snrroiuulin^ hinds thickly 

covered with voun^er sedinnuit. The limit of the Ualtic shield. 

where it has heen directly observed, and perhaps everywhere, is 

marked l»v jrreat fanlts. Now the i.sohase for zero, or the Immui- 

(Uiry for the nplifted area, setMns all the way a little ontside «»f 

the ahove named limit an<l follows verv ct>nspicnouslv its (?on- 

vcxities and concavities. Likewise all the other isohases point to 

H chise conncH'tion hetween the npheaval and the jxeoloj^ical 

ami to a <'ertain extent the toi)oo:raphical strnctnre of the land. 

ThiiH it is commonly fonn<l that hijrher tracts have lK»en raised 

more than lower : an<l the hasins of the jrreat Swcslish lakes. 

Wem*r and probably also Wetter, have been less uplifted than 

their snrroundinjL^s, which mijjht indicate that they were oriirin- 

alh' nion* depressed and very probably forme<l by nne<|mil subsi- 

<lence. 

The coinci(U»nce between the areas of erosion, ^laciation. and 

upheaval may be thus explained : as in continental areas in ^^k*\\- 

end. this t>hl tract of erosion has proludily in the main been one 

of upheaval, while the contrary was tin* case with the sur- 

roundin*^ rcifions. where the sediment was accumulatin<j: to a very 

cfmsiderable extent. Durinjx the ice aj^c. amon^ other hijjh 

lands, the Baltic shield received an ice-sheet equal in weijiht to 

more than a thousand feet in thickness «>f the rocks whi<'h ha<l 

Ihmmi eroded away <lurin«; previous periods. As .lamicson long 

since sujxirest4»<l. it is very probable that the crust <»f the 4'arth 

must yield and subsidence of land take place beneath this a<lded 

load. Then'fore it is reas<»nabie that the movements in the crust 

should b«» very much «le|M'n<lent upon its jreoloj^ical structure. 

Wlu-n the ice-load disappcareil. the land partly re-emerged, 
until a i»alaucc was ri'ached. which seems to have hapiMMied be- 
fon* the original hight was attained, a part of the change having 
U'conu' permanent. 

If the ice-U)ad was the essi'Utial cause «»f the submergence, a 
HtilMarger sub4iden<*e must 1m' sup)K>scd to have f«»llowed after 
th4* earlier and greater glaciation. It is true that very t\'W tra(H»s 
of unquestionable interglacial mariui' de|M»sits have \\vv\\ foun<1. 
and that these are all along the biMnidarv <»f the late glacial re- 
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Ition of upheaval, or in southern Denmark and alon^ the Baltic 
ciHiHt of Germany ; hut this is just what would he c^xpected. 

Then, as J)ana first pointed out with reference to thi' fjonls as 
nuhmergoci river- valle>;s, the land haxl prohably in the iH'irinning 
of {ilaeial time a much greater elevation than at present. Thus 
it in (piite |)4>ssihle. that durinci: tin* great gla<*iation a considera- 
ble HulKsideniH* from the highc'st elevation iKHnimHl. follower! dur- 
ing int<*rglacial time h y a partial re-elevation of the lan<l ; while 
the early marine dejiosits during the late glacial suhsidenee might 
have be<»n a second time so <le(»ply depressed helow the w^a-level 
that generally they have not since Ix^en u])lifted surtlci(»ntly to 
appear a)»ove it. According to this explanation, it is easy to 
eon«»ive why the intergla<*ial marine deposits are acci»ssihle just in 
the tniets which were least atfect4Hl hy the late glacial suhsidenct*. 

I take this op|)ortunity t(» r(*mark that in my opinion the marine 
MMliments which Murchison. Venieuil, and Keys4»riing* found at 
Dwina and Pets<'hora in northern Russia, and which have VieiMi 
lately tnuuni over large areas hy Tschernyschew.t an» probably of 
inU'rglacial age. though they an» not covered by till, as occuiTing 
at the outside of the last glacintion. But as their fauna ('on- 
tains such lM>real and southern species as i\ifprimi isitnniira and 
(\iniiiim f*f*tf*, it is no; probable that they <*ould 1k» contempo- 
rarvwith the arctic fauna of the late glacial subsidence in S<*andi- 
navia. On the other hand, it is difficult to lM»lieve that the con- 
Hiderabie oscillation of land in northern Russia could have taken 
pla(*e so lately as in i)ostglacial time. Hence there is some rea- 
Btm ti> infiT that the deposits in <|uestion belong to the intergla- 
cial |)erio<l, and it is my opinion that, like the undoubttMlly inter- 
glacial dejHMits lK»fore-inentioned. they are still accessible alM)ve 
the s<»a-level onlv outside of the n»gion which was affected bv 
the late glacial submergence. 

Befon» leaving the changes of level in Scaiulinavia I must add 
a few w(»n1s alK)ut the latest oscrillation. though this is not yet 
quite s<» well known, and can only t<» a certain extent Ih' com- 
pared with the (*on<1itions in America. 

After the laU» glacial upheaval in Scandinavia had proc4»(HkMl 

•Murtrhison, VenHMiil, Ufid Kc^^scrliiig, (iet)lo^ic lies cur<»)>niK<!heii 
Kuiwlainds: liearlNMtet von (i. L<M»nhard. Stuttgart, IK4H, pp. :MK-«y)l. 

+Th. Ts<!heriiys<rhew. TrHVMUV <»x('<Mit<'*s au Tirnnnc «mi IH1*<»: Peters- 
burg, IK»l.pp. JT.W. 
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so far as to isolate tin* Hal tic basin from the sea, thus forming a 
lake with a true fresh- water fauna, cliaracterized by Aucylug 
tinvtatilis 1iinn<^. and afti'r this lake, following the jxeneral une- 
qual movement of the re<rion. had been pyrth' emptie<l, then, as 
I have sueeeede<l in showin*;. a new subsidence of land oeeurrtMl, 
by which the outlets of the Aitrifhix lake were changed to sounds, 
and a marine thouirh scantv fauna miirrated into the Baltic. The 
de|)osits formed along the Baltic, as well as along the western 
<roastK of the land during this last subsidence, are now partly 
uplifted, less in the peripheral and more in the central part of the 
region, but nowhere more than 2()(»-:»i»0 feet alK)ve the sea level. 
They contain a true postglacial fauna, with many southern forms 
which are never found in the late glacial beds. Between these 
two marine deposits, peat Iwjgs. river channels, and other traces 
of erosion are observed in many places in southern Sweden, 
showing conclusively that at least this part of the land was up- 
lifted iH'tween the two subsiden<'es. Scvend of these peat lK>g8 
and river channels contlnm^ below the level of the sea. and such 
signs of submergence aiv also fouiul at the southern shore of the 
Baltic and nround the North sea. 

It is not yet possible to siiy anything with certainty al)out the 
nature of this last oscillation: but while tlu're seem to U^ some 
difficulties in such an explanation, it may U' |)ossible that we 
have to deal here onlv with oscillations in the sitiuition of the 
pivot |x>int of the crust-movement or the isobase for zero. Pro- 
fessor N. S. Shaler has sugireste<l. ' that while the continents are, 
as a rule, rising, and the sea-tl<K)rs sinking, yet it may happen 
that the pivot [Myint. when it lies somewhat at the inside of the 
shore, will tak(> part in the sinking of the sea-bottom, and tlu^i it 
will seem as if the continent wer4> sinking, though in fact it may 
V4'rv well Im' risinjx in the int<'rior. If it sh<»uld turnout that this 
ingcnicMis explanation <*ould U' applied to the Scandinavian oscil- 
lations of land, then the whoh* pluMioinenon would be more easily 
understood: acconling to this tluH»ry. in the center of the region 
after the removal <»f the ice-loa<l a constant rising of the land 
occurrcil, aiul at the same time pn)bably a sinking of the sur- 
HKinding sea-bottom, in which latter nu>venu»nt some portions of 
the lantl for a time took part during the i>ostglacial subsidence. 

* •• Uei'ent <*hanjie> of level on \\u* C'o»i>t of Maine.'' .Mem. Bost. 
SiK-. Nat. Hist.. Vol. ii. p. :W7. 1H74 
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After that, the portions mentioned began again to participate in 
the great continental upheaval, which seems to be still going on, 
thoQgh prohaVily at a much rednc^nl mte. 

Invkstiuatioxs in North AMKRifA. 
OhHtrt'ntious. 

The very interesting and valuable investigations of Gilbert, 
Uphamand S|>encer, havi»' shown that the shore-lines along the 
great lakes in the interior of eastern North America have been 
anequally uplifted more toward tlu* north than toward the south, 
and this seems to be (juite in accordance with the generally 
adopted opinion in regard to the marine deposits along the Atlan- 
tic coast. This opinion seems to have l)een founded principally 
Qpon the different hights to which marine shells could be traced 
in different tracts, this kind of evidence bemg the most indis- 
putable, thcHigh on the other hand affording onl}* minimum 
figures. C^oncerning other proofs, as shore-lines, terraces, deltas 
and seiliments of supposed late glacial age and marine origin, the 
opinions of different authors have been much more divergent. 

As examples of this diversity of opinion the following figures 
may l)e cjuoted; a few only refer to shell hxralities. 

In his Manual of Geology (IHHIi), J. I). Dana mentions for 
the higlK»st marine deposits: 

South of New York, s«»ldoin over 
At Br<M)klyn, Long Island 
In Southern New England 
^ In Maine, not more than 
At Lake Champlain 
At Montreal, above Lake St. IVier 
In Barrow's Straits 

In N. S. Shaler's [»apcr on Kecont clianges of level in Maine 
(1H74), we find feu- 
New York (.'ity a few feet. 
Deer Lsle, in Maine, at least 2(K^) 
Belfast, *' about ^oO 
Between Milbrid^e and Maehin>|)ort, at least lOO ^* 
At Labrador, ** 1,(MMJ 
On the (Greenland Coast * 1\(MMJ 

The same author in later papers assumes for 

Nantucket Island (18Si»). at least 3(X> feet. 

GajH- Ann (ISIH)) i:«)-irx.> 

Mount Desert (1889) j;^(K)-1.5U) 



10-15 


feet. 


100 




30-35 




2(K) 




468 




470 




,(KK) 





AV. (Jpliuiii iiUMitions in the ap(Mai(iix to Wrij^ht's work on the 
lee Airo in North America (IHH9), for 

Kostoi) and northeast to ('a|H* Aim. probably 

not more than lU-*iO feet. 

Maine (Stone) alM)iit 225 " 

Nova S<'otia and (*ape Breton Island wanting. 

Ihiy Chaleiir K'hahners) not m(»re than 2(M) feet. 

()p|K>site Saguenay (Ciialmers) 'Xlh ** 

.Montreal (J. W. Dawson) 'y'2!d ** 

AlM)iit !;*► jiiiles W. S. W. from Montreal (J. 

W. Dawson) \A\) 

J. AV. S|H*neer, in :i paper on l*ost-pleist<KH^ne subsidc^nce v*. 
glacial daiUH (1891), elainis as marine and as belonging to the 
same suliinergenee all tlie beaches and terrac»es along the great 
hikes, as: 

(Ml summit east of (trand Traverse Bay. 

Mich. (Uominger) U«82 feet. 

AV. from CVIlinKwiMKl at the Niagara escarp- 
ment UW- 1.425 

At DoK Lake (II. V. Hind) 1,425 

In Potter <-onnty. Western Penn.. a low 
gravel ridge * 2.H6U 

\X the Up|)er Potomac, terraces with round- 
<Mi lK)ulders ( 1. < :. White ) 1,675 

Nachvak, in Labrador ( K. Hell) l/>0O-2,00<) 

In Vermont (llitchcmrk ) 2^100 






From emities on the top of monnt Washington, (>,H00 feet, 
and on mount Katahdin. 4,4(10 fin^, the author concludes that the 
subsidence* extendtnl so far and was greater there than in Labra- 
<lor. t 

F. J. If. Merrill gives, in his J\>stglacial history of the Hud- 
s<m Kiver valley, t the hights of several delta de|>osits and 
plains which he (^>nsiders marine: 

• Considered a kame by II. Carvill Lewis. 

t It may Iw mentiontMl hen* that the silt and terrace deiMMits, 3,000 
feet alM)ve sea level, which S|H»neer nientions from Norway as proof 
of an analogous great submergence, are certainly not of marine 
origin, and are most pn>bably analogous to the ''parallel roads" in 
Scotland. They are known in nuiiiy h>calitieH in the higher valleys of 
Norway and Hwtnlen.but there is not one Si'andinavian geologist who 
considers them as marine; the well marked marine area is much 
p)wer. 

X Am. .four. Sci., iii.. vol. \i.i., June, 1891, p. 4^2. 



At N«»\v York m n»et 

Moiirli of <'n)t<)ii Kiver KH) 

lVt»kskill 1J<) 

West Point IH<> 

Fishkill 210 

SrlHMHH-tndy 34<» 

As some of tlie nhove li<;iires seem ditlieult to reeoiielle, iind as 
the murine orijjiii of several of the <h»j>osits sei>ms also ([iiestioii- 
v\\\k\ I have thoii^lit it useful to make am»ther st'ries of ohserva- 
ti<»ns. ami have employed the same m<'th<Mls whieli 1 used ia 
Seaiidinavia. 

During a short visit ma<le in eompany with professor Smock to 
IVrth AuiIm)}*, southwest of New York city, just wiiere the j^reat 
terminal moraine reaches its southernmost point in this tract, I 
could not find on the surface of the moraine any traces of marine 
erosion alK)ve the well developcMl terrace at the present sea-level. 

At New Haven I had an opportunity, during an excursion with 
Prof. .1. n. Dana, to see the h»west of the late gla<*ial rlver-Uir- 
rncH»s or tiiKxl-pIains so adminibly descrilKMl hy him. with their 
remarkal>ly well preserved ketth* holes, hut without any traces of 
former shore- lines. At the same time I visite<l the present sea- 
shore* at West Haven in company with Mr. H. liUndlN>hm. The 
even tiiMMl-plain dt^scends with a continuous sIo|h* to the very edge 
of the actual shore-ternice or to a level aUnit 17 f(H»t alcove 
highwater nnirk. On the surface of this terrace then* lies ex- 
posed in the clitf an earthy hed one or two feet in thickness, (H)n- 
t&ining shells of oysters and VrHHn merrvutuHi which no doubt 
fornie<l an Indian kitchenmidding and show that since its forma- 
tion the terrace has Ikhmi cut Inu'k. The f<K)t of the clitf lien 
about three fet»t alH)ve what 1 assumi'<l to be the ordinary high- 
water mark an<l evidently represents tin* a<*ttnd storm-level. 
Th€*m» facts se^Mn to be in ac(»ordance with the assumption that 
this coast is slowly sinking, and I failiMl to find any pr<M>fs that 
since the Ice age the land was ev»M' mori* <leei)ly submergeil thau 
it is now. As the original land surface here is eiit away by the 
recent wav4»-aclion. this locality <loes not prove anything for 
levela lower than 17 feet. Thus, though it cannot Ih^ denied that 
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thero might havo h<M»n, as profoHsor Dana h:iH Hiiggested,* a snb- 
Hidoncte aVHHit 10 or 15 f<M»t ht»low the present h*vel, it appears 
that <»Yen tliis slight amount cannot 1k» allowcKl until a s<»rie8 of 
mea«un*ments in ditferent hK'alities gives elosely eorresjH Hiding 
vahu»s for the extreme marine limits. 

On Martha's Vineyanl, where 1 had the advantage of Prof. N. 
S. Shaler's guidance, I eould only eontirm his observati<m that 
no niised iHMiches of any kind were to Im» seen. Where the t(»rmi- 
nal moraine touches the flats of Tertiary clays, the tojKigraphical 
featun»s are sometimes at a distance terrace-like, hut no true 
marine teiTaces 4«ither cut or built eould be observed. So com- 
plete in<lee<l is the prest»rvation of the topography from marine 
erosion that professor Shaler, who has thoroughly invest igattnl 
the island, has c<mu' to the conclusion, that if this tract luis been 
submerged it must have Ih'cu uplifted <|uite suddenly. But it 
seems unneci»ssary to make use <»f this (explanation: for while \ 
have not s(»en many of the kames in this l(K»alitv, I should 
imagiiu' that it would 1k» easic'r to account for their ri<lge-like, 
winding shape, if we assume that they, like the onlinarv osars, 
originated between walls of land-ice or [»ossibly in some cases of 
river-ice and snow. If they had been tlcposited in the sea it 
would appear that the shape should hav<' Im^cu more like a delta 
or a built terrace. As to the submergctl valleys on th<* southern 
side of the isla;id. these might also be most readily explained by 
Hupni-marine erosion of glacial rivers, for if they were fornnH^ 
Im»Iow the sea-level, by lK)ttom-<*urrents, coming from the months 
of sub-glacial rivers, we might «»xpe<'t them to Im' broadest and 
tlcM'pest at their beginning, whereas on the contrary they regu- 
larly increase in size as they depart from the terminal moraine. 
Moreover it seems s<*ar<'ely probable that such currents could 
have kept together for more than five miles, and it is specially 
ditTlcuFt to ac<'ount for the fact that all the small trilmtarics come 
in at great angle**. Furthermore. I may remark that all the 
glacial rivers that 1 \\i\\r observed in Spit/bergen pour out their 
muddy waters as a thin layer on the surface of the sea. even in 
the interior of the fjonN. where tin* sea-water is probably much 
less s:ilt than on the open glacial coast (jf .Marthas X'ineyard. 

* "On Soiiiheni New Kn^land during the melting uf tin- j.:reat, 
ghicier." \in. .buir. Sci.. mi., vol. \.. I>c<'.. 1^7,*). p. \'M. 



Hotli at \'inevanl Haven. Martha's \"nu'var<l, and at WocmI's 

%> ft 

Iloll on the mainland, tlu' actual slion'-tcrrace is vcrvwcll marked 
and the Ueaeh is covered with nunierons rcr-iidnarv lionhh-rs. while 
th<' clilfs often consist of unwashed till, which luis evident Iv 
never been sulmierired. 

In the neighborhood of Hoston 1 made excursions in company 
with Mr. Warren Tphani and examined especialU' Ihe surfaces of 
sev(»ral drumlins without beinjx able to see anv traces of marine 
action al»ove the foot of the hills, some 10 or 20 feet above the 
marslu's. At the marsh level north of Powderhorn hill in Chelsea 
we visited a daypit showing to a <h'pth of more than 10 feet a 
fine laminated clav with occasional drifted bonhlers, probably of 
marine deposition. 

One <lav in company with ]*rof. W.O.Crosby ancl .Mr. liUndbohm 

ft. i • • 

we stu<licd several terrace-like benches on the sides of several drum- 
lins which ha<l been previously observetl by profe.s.sor Crosby, but 
as we found that they had sometimes a considerable slope, perhaps 
1:10 or 1:20. and were not (U'veloped in the «rreatest dcirrce on 
the sea side, we agreed that tliey could not be of marine oriirin. 
Thoujili the marine terraces cut in the <lrnmlins alonjr the ac- 
tual shore are very sharply mark<*d, their cliffs loo feet hiirhand 

» i ft. / ~ 

their bases covered with residuary boulders, it mi«rht seem possi- 
ble that terraces cut in such a loos<; material would not be pre- 
serv(»d from slipping down for any long period. Nevertheless the 
pre.sence of benches on the drumlins at Boston, as well as the 
yiTV conspicuous cut-terraces in drumlins at the late glacial Iro- 
quois beach on the .south side of lake Ontario, makes it v(»ry prob- 
able that if the land at Boston had really Ihm'u submerged to a 
grejjl depth, the limit of tlu* m:\rin(» erosion at least, and )>erhaps 
several lowtT levels also, would have been recorde<l on tlu* drum- 
lins by shore-lines easily distinguishabh* in many places. thou<rh 
|HThaps sonu>what tlownfallen. 1 am therefore <piite of >Ir. Ip- 
ham*s (»pinion that the subsidence at Boston was slight. In full 
acconlance with this is j)rofessor Crosby s statement, that while 
the till in the Boston basin consists in great part of fine, clayey 
material, the wi(U*-sprea<l modified drift above the inarsh-levcl 
contains nothing but j^ravel and sand, thus indi<'atin«r that above 
this level th<*re was no lariT*' water boilv when* tin* finer s<*di incut 
i'ouhl Ik* di'posited. 
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Mmint /)( St I't fshfHff. 

I niu very iiiucli iiidchtfd Uy professor Sliiiler for his kimlness 
in acconipiinyinjj iiic to Mount Pcsert nnd in introducing in<* to 
the interesting goology of that island. Duriiig our two days* ex- 
cursion I had several opportunities to observe that, as professor 
Shah'r's nnip sliows. tlie ghieial. prohably marine s(»diuient. and 
tho gravel an<l sand as well as the elav, were to !»e seen only on 
the lower parts of the island, prohahly up to ahout 200 feet. 

The first point where 1 saw anything like the marine limit was 
two miles northeast of Somes sound, just east of the fn'iitttn on 
the western slope of McFarland's mountain. I'p to an apparently 
hori^^ontal line the soil was covered with resi<luary l)Oid<lers. hut 
just ahove it unmoditie<l till was exposed at the side of the road. 
Tlie approximate hight of the shore-line was according to the an- 
eroid c* 204 feet (r»2 m.), and according to angles measure<l to 
the surrounding mountains c. 2lfi ft.((l() m. ) -f- 12 feet. 

Kast of Somes sound, in the ]kiss between Hrown's antl Sar- 
gent's mountains, at the hight of between *VM) and 200 feet no 
traces of marine action ujKin the till were seen, thougli the south- 
ern slope must have faced the open Atlantic, if this ever reached 
so far; but as soon as we came down to the 200 foot contour line, 
well waslied and assorted nniterial occurre<l alnindantlv as u 
gravel-bar east of Haddock's lower pond. 1 had not tim«' to fix 
the actual limit at this locality, but the approxinnite hight of the 
l»ar was according to the aneroid c. 100 feet (.18 m.). 

The (Mirious rock benches seen at many places on the slopes of 
the granite mountains seem to be very closely connectcHi with the 
occurrence of vertical an<l horizontal joint lines in the r<M'k; we 
visited sevenil of these on Jonhm's hill, Sargent's mountain and 
'•the cleft * bevel benches are often formed bv weatherinir when' 
rocks are horizontally jointed, so that this important characteris- 
tic* of marine action in other castas is in itself of no value here, 
unless other common shore features, as beaches with water worn 
pebbU's and ortlinary cut an«l built ternices of drift, tog(»ther with 
marine sediment, can be shown to exist. Furthermore in .sevend 
places the joints and the benclu's were inclined from 7)° to 20°, 
and nowhere exhibited the eharacteristie and very regular app<'ar- 
anee of the rock cut marine terraces in Norway and Spitzbergen. 

On the open s<»uthern surface «)f Sargent s mountain we ob- 
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served niiunTOUS small pateho.s of till, often with well striated 
stones; and numerous stones and much isolated debris occurred 
scattered over the surface in such a way that thev must have been 
swept away very ([uickly by the waves from the Atlantic if they 
were ever submerged. 

The remarkable overturned lK)ulder whicli professor SInder de- 
scril>es on the southern summit of Jordan's hill at an elevation 
of more than 300 feet does not seem in itself a sutticient pr<M)f of 
ice-shove from the sea and thus of submergence up to this level, 
SIS we cannot safely deny the possibility that it might hav4» been 
overturned bv the i*oots of a tree in a violent storm or even bv 
the agency of man. 

At the road on the southeast side of -the cleft," it looks as if 
tlie r<H*ks had Ikhmi swept bare by the sea up to about 200 feet, 
]>ut we could not stop to ascertain with the hamUcvcl whether this 
had lx»en the case. 

I stayed for a few days more to make further attempts in de- 
termining tho marine limit. 

AlK)ut one and a lialf miles south of Uar Harbor, at tlie soutli- 
<»ni end of the 2H0 f<K>t hill. 1 foun<l a cut terrace, above which 1 
could find nothing l>ut angular stones, while on a level a few feet 
lower waterworn gravel and pebbles were plentiful, as on the top 
of the roadhill. Here, as in other places on the island at a some- 
what lower level, the gravel overlapped the clay, having bt»en 
brought into this position as shore drift during tlie successive 
upheavals of the land. The hight of the marine limit at this 
point as far as it could be ascertained was about 200 feet (c. 
64 m.). 

Alnmt one mile southwest of Har Harbor and one mile K. N. K. 
of the northern end of Kagle lake, just above the covering of 
marine s(Mliment, 1 found a little series of well develojied beaches, 
of which the upiK»rmost and larg*»st. marked by a gravel pit, was 
situated according to the barometer at a hight of about 21 n feet 
(c. ()4 m. ). 

Finally 1 returned to the al)ove mentioned j)oint N. K. of Somes 
sound, where I tirst observed the marine limit, and made a more 
careful investigation. I followed the shoreline with :i hand- 
h'Vel for nearly half a mile north of the roa<l, tindiuir the follow- 
ing <litferenccs. the absolute hight lieing nieasurcMl with a barom- 
eter : 
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{n) Farthest to the north of th<' roiid 2I(> feet (\V\X) in.). 

(//) Midway bet\ve«'n (//) and ('/) lM 1 '* (04. 1 " ). 

it') Nearer'the road iM;{ ** (i'AA " ). 

(r/) .lust north of ruad 2I.S " (64..*) " >. 

(/') South of road L>ni» ** ((W.4 " ). 

Fine unwashed till oeeurs in open situation immediately abovi* 
this shore-line as well as north of the roa<l. 

As to plaeesiu other tracts where \ have made determinations of 
the marine limit. I must for the present confine mvself to a mere 
statement of the hijrhts ol)taine<l.liut 1 hope that I shall be able 
to add a more complete description of the different localities. 

I)KTKKMINATI0NS of TIIK liATK (fLACIAL MaRIN'K LiMIT. 

wait With Pnthnhh 

LordlldcM. /iiiHiiit ifl. haromt-ftT. hitjht. 

FVi't. M«*i«'r*. F«'«'t. Mi'tiTK. Fe«*i. .M«'t*»rp. 

1. Perth And)o\. N. .1. ______ o o 

2. New na\en,'(\Hiii. <l7<r).2 — — c. !(►? v.W! 

3. Martha's N'inevard, Ma.»*s. — — — — () 

4. Boston. Mass. ' — — e.U)-Jl) c. 3-0 
T). Mount l)es<*rt island. .Main<». 

in) .\. K. of Somes Sound. — — 2t>4 62 

(ii) * " — —208 04;c. 210 e. 64 

6. (/o S. W. of liar Harbor. — — 21(> (W I 

7. (r) S. .»r Ibir Harbor. — — 2(>n 64 I 

K. StcH'kton. Maine. — — 274 S4 e. 280 e. 86 

«. Hucksport. Maine, at Fort Knox. 305 93.0 2t)8 91 30.5 93 

10. St. .lohn, >i. n. ('/; western point. — — 2(57 82/ .w.q o., 

11. (//) eastern " — —271 8:^ \ ^ -^*" *'' '^- 

12. Di^bv, N. S. > 35> 10.7 — — c. 40 c. 12 

13. Annapolis. N. S. 42 12.7 46 14 42 12.7 

14. Wolfville, N. S. <49 <I5 — — c. r>0? c. 15? 

15. Moneton. N. H. Mlerry Mill 

Station, 1. R.. »)einK 2t)K ft.) — — 325? 99? o. 325? c. 99? 

16. liathurst, N. li. — —196 60 v.\m c. 60 

17. Halhousie. N. r.. 175 5,3.4 175 54 175 53.4 

18. HalhtMisie .lunctioii. X. 15. — — 174 53 c. 174 ('.53 

19. Kivien» du Loup. (^uelMu- (th»» 

Station I. 1{., 322.5 ft.) 373 11.3.9 — — .373 113.9 

20. Montreal. <^uelM'e (a leveh'd 

point beiii« 5(Wjft.) — — r»25 UHI c. 625 e. 190 

21. St. -Vlban>. Vt. (the station 

Immuk 3i»0 ft.» 658 200.5 <^5(J 2(K) <i58 2tNK5 

22. -\lbur>(li. N. V. i .Moira station, 

( '. V. i:., beiuK .'{57 ft. > — — m2 2t>2 e. 6<L> o. 202 

23. Ottawa. nt»ar Kinvr^^Inere lake. 

(^Ielw♦<• (Hull >t'n ( .1MMK5 ft.) — — 705 215 e. 7o5 c. 215 

I'ldess the <'ontrarv is staled all the above hi^hts r«*fcr t<^ 
hi*rh-water nnirk. an<l tin* uplifted shore-lines were .probably 
formed at least at or ratlu'r above onlimirv hiju^h water. As the 
hiiih tide mit'ht have been somewhat lower in the Bav of Fundv 
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when the sul)ni(»rgcMici' formed a narrou strait across the Chig- 
necto istliimis the figures for the k)ealitie8 at St. John and in 
Nova Scotia are perhajjs some .') feet too high. If, as is prol*- 
abh\ the h'velings l)ased upon railway ahitiuh's refer to mean 
ti(U'. tliey also must he lowered ahout 5 feet. 

The levelinjis were all maih' with Sweilish liandlevels eon- 
struete<l l»v Wrede and Klfvinjr, whieh contain a mirror held ver- 
tieallv 1)V an adjustahle weiirht and sheltered from the wind hv h 
little wooclen case. Bv aid of a scale ani>:les can als<» be meas- 
iired. an<l 1 have often made sxood use of them as a check and 
iilso for plane table work. 

The barometrical measurements were nuide with two aneroids 
from Xaudet in I'aris. and each is based upon a series of 10 to 
25 o!»servations by means of which the changes in j)ressure <lur- 
ing tlie day are graphically constructed, and from the ditferences 
thus obtained the hight is reckoned with due corrections fortem- 
perature. Though 1 have often in this way got remarkably good 
n»sults. it is verv <lesirable that these measurements should lie 
eliecked by the spirit level, as figures should not be considered 
conclusive which have not an accuracv within three feet or about 
one meter. 

0».\ci.rsioNs. 

All the observations on the hiirht of the nuirine limit have 
Ihh'U put down on a general map.^ and with the aid of interpola- 
tion isobases have been drawn through eipially uplifted points 
with an interval of 200 feet (00 m.). 

(\)ncerniny: the extension of the isobases into the interior of 
the continent, where the marine limit could not be directlv de- 
termint»d. 1 hnve tried to use interpolation in the following man- 
ner. As has been stated, it is probable that the geoid -surface, 
which in the submerged regions is marked bv the marine limit, 
is situated in the tract northeast of lake Ontario at a hiirht some- 

4 

what less than T.'j per cent, of the older high-water h'vel recorded 
by the Inxpiois lK»ach. From the figures giviMi by professor 
S|KMicert we find that this beach is situated at about WW per cent. 
<»f the Kiilgeway beach at the thn»e localities where Iwitli occur 



♦PresiMited with tins paper in the I*r<)eeecliii>;s of ihe IJnston Soei- 
etv of Natural llistorv. b\it not here reproduei'd. 

+ ** Ili^h level shores in the region of the (ireut Lakes and their de- 
/c»riiiation." Am. .buir. Sci., .March. tSJM. 
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near ojich other. Coiise<iuently ihe geoid of the marine limit 
should l)e found at 27 7^ of the latter beach, if the deformation 
of lK)th had been proportionate. 

To see to what degree this has been the case for the different 
l>eaches, I have also reckoned in percentages tlie proportion Ik'- 
tvvec^n the Forest. Ridge way, and Maumee beaches and from the 
figures thus obtained :is far as we can judge from the material at 
present available the differential uplift of the highest or the 
MaumtH* iK'ach was somewhat greater than that of tlie Ridgeway 
beach, the same being the case with the Ridgewa}* beach in com- 
parison with the F<)rest l)each, but the lowest one, or the Iro- 
(piois beach, seems to have a proportionately steeper slope than 
th(» Forest beach and to be in this respect mor<» pro|>ortionate to 
i\\v Riclgeway beach. 

As this has been explored for the greatest <listjince and seems 
to be the easiest of identification, I have thought it advisable to 
use it for this preliminary interpolation, with<mt attempting to 
make any correction for the divergence from the proportion of 
27% which may occur in the .southern part of the regi<m. 

Tlius of the figures on the map indicating the interpolated 
hight of the marine limit, all those along the Inxjuois bt»ach re- 
present 7.")'/^ of its hight, and those along the Ridgeway beach 
27% of its hight.* 

Concerning the westernmost part of the glaciated area we owe 
accurate information aiM>ut the gradient of the warptMl be4iches to 
Mr. Warren rphams excellent investigation of lake Agassiz. 
However, until the <leserted beaches around lake Michigan and 
lake Superior are mon» fully explored and the <lamming ice-bor- 
<ler is continuouslv traced between the <lifrerent basins, it is difii- 
cult to form any opinion about the absolute amount of the up- 
heaval of the land since the fornnition of the marine limit. 

In the meantime we must content ourselves with the follow- 
ing facts. As Prof. .J. K. Todd and Mr. Tpham have stated, 
the desert<Ml shores of lake |)akota. situated close to the south- 
west of lake Agassiz, show no oroidy a slight une(iual deformation. 

*This method of iiitorpoint ion can of course be accurate only when 
the cliaiip' of U'\<»l has Immm) successive and rejjular, as may perhaps 
to scimc extent have t)een the <'ase with the sea. but probably much 
le>> witli lii»' ice-dammed lakes. Still the preseiu state ofour knovvl- 
ed^re d«»e> n«)t "CtMii t«> allow any mon» satisfactory method, and this 
may l»e ^uilicit-nt for I lie present purpose. 



As the loiijjeraxis of tliis lake trends in nearly the same direction as 
the gn*atest warpinj* <»f hike Ay;assiz. it seems prohahUi that the 
limit for tliis warpinsj and at tlie same time for the npheaved area 
lies just h(»tween hike Ajjassiz and hike Dakot-.i or throu^li hike 
Traverse. It is hy no means certain that the limit for the up- 
lifted rejjioii or the isol)ase for zero remained at the same place 
when the mariiK* limit in the St. Lawrence vallev was fornuMl; 
hut we may assume it for this part of tin* continent, since we 
cannot, at present, i»xpect to ^et more than a general idea of the 
direction of the isobases an<l their maximum jxradient. To judge 
from the probable thickness and <lin'ction of the reci'ding ice- 
Ixmler, it appears that the formation of the highest or Herman 
lM»acli of lake Agassiz was probably antec(»dent to the geoid sur- 
face which is tracecl in this paper. Moreover, it is (piiti' possi- 
ble that the ice ha<l not recedeil from the St. Lawrenci* valh*y 
lH»fore lake Agassiz received the northwani outflow. Vet to be 
quite sure of maximum figures for the gradient. I have us<mI the 
measurements of tin* highest or Herman beach, though th(\v may 
Im' too high. 

As to the probable position of the marine limit in the other 
northern portions of the area very little can be added. S<»me ex- 
plorers, iM'lieving that every kind of drift is <leposited in the sea, 
have not pai<l (hie attention to the deUM'mi nation of the limit for 
the H'al marine deposits: others seem to have estimateil only the 
hight of b.»aclK»s acv'identnlly <liscovered ancl their most reliabh' 
observations are made with a barometer often at a long distance 
tnnw any known levol or base-barometer. 

From Murray's paper on the glaciation of Newfoun<lland * it 
seems that marine (Wposits an» found on that island at a hight of 
ttlMMit 200 feet. According to K. Hellt distinct beaches are seen 
at Xachvak in Labratlor at an <'stimat«Ml hight of 1.500 fiM*l ; but 
I have not found muwy precise measurements for these tracts. 
Even if this measurement should b:« over-estimated, these beaclu's 
may be am<»ng the highest in all the uplifted an'a. Hut th<' 
low levels at which marine deposits ar.' foun<l in tin* relatively 
well-i'Xplon'd southern and western parts of (ireenland. make it 
improbable that the extra<»rdinary high levels, reported as (U'cur- 

•l*nx*. and Trims., lioy. S.m*. ('an.. iss.S, i, pp. -Vj-Tc. 

+ li«*pt. <»eol. Snrv. (jin.. IsS-'i. p.s|>|>: and I'.ull. (i.'ni. Sx-itMy nf 
Ani»*ri<*u. Is89. v<il. i, p. 3ns. 
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iiijr along Smith sound, should bclonj; to thi* same system of up- 
heaval as that of the (^uiadian rojrion. 

Kast <»f tin* middle of Ifudson bav between the e<mst an<l 
Ch'arwater lake. A. P. Low has found sefliments and terraces 
probably of marine orijjin up to alM)Ut (175 feet above st'a U'vel* 

Southwest of .lames bav, on the Kenoirami river, a tributarv 
c»f the Albany, Hell t has found marine fossils ab<»ut \^<^ f(M»t, 
and w(»st of Ihulscm bav at Churchill river about *5r)0 ft»(»t above 
the s<»a level. 

As is easilv seen from the abovt' statements, the observati<ms 
at present available do not aHow the drawiuir of even aj)proxi- 
mate is<»b:ises over a lar«;e portion t»f the area, but from the part 
sulllciently studied, it seems p<»ssible to form a ^jeneral i<lea cou- 
cernintr the nature (»f the <'hanges of K»v(^l : these point to a n»- 
markable analogy t<» the conditi<»ns in Scan<linavia. Thus the 
greatest subsidenee has taken place in Labrador — probably near 
tile watershed — where the ice accumulation had its center. Uut 
as the i<H' in the northern part of this land, according t<» Bell, 
had a nt>rthward movement, it will probably l)e found that the 
amount of sulisidence als<» <lecreas«*s to that sitle. about as it did 
in all other <lirections in which the ici*-covering thinncMl out. 

The conf(»rmitv between ice-load and subsidenci' seems to have 
!»een still greater here than in Scandinavia, and in this respect it 
will be very interesting to s(»e what will result from a continued 
investigation (»f the warped beaches in the lake basin with its 
marked ice lobes. It can alreadv be seen that the isobases in the 
peninsula s<»uth(»ast of the St. Lawrence river, which w<' will 
here for brevity s sake call the Atlantic peninsula, foll<»w very 
<'loselv the i»\tensi<»n of the last glaciation. Ksju'ciallv is it note- 
worth.y that the amount (»f subsidenci' was small along th(» gulf 
of St. Lawrence in connection with the fact, stated bv Chalmers, 
that the ice thinned out in that din^ction. 

Xova Scotia, which probably ouly in its western porti(»n and to 
a small amount participated in the subsidence of the mainland, 
.seem>* n<»t to have Iuhmi wholly ice-covered iluring the last glacia- 
tion. and the local glaciers might n<»t have Im^'U thick enough to 
produce any noticeable changes <»f level. 

*"lif|». nil ♦»x|)l. in Jam '< Uny nnd c«>untry cast or lludM)n l»ay/' 
(ienl. nnd Nat. I list. Surv. ( 'an.. Ann. ropt.. iShT. vol. in., p. .')<) .1. 

+(H'nl. and Nat. Ili>l. Siir\.(*an.. Ann. r<*pt.. I8SJ5. v<»l. ii., pp. ;}4, 



TIh* irraduMit of the (lcf(niiUMl ircoid surfnci' was cvideiitlv 
stivpcst on the Atlantic side of the (•(nitini'iit, wIutc the sloju* of 
the ic('-sli(»('t must also have ln'cu irrcatcst : it is Ihmv pMicrally 
1: 1.400. witli till' cxct'ptitm of the St. Laurciu'e vallov, wIuto 
its ilircclion is oiiliinic to its jzcinTal trend ajraiiist the Atlantic 
and its amount is not larircr than al>out 1 : 4.!M)(). 

Tho stiH»p ixradicnl will prol»al»ly Ik* found also at the coast of 
Labratlor. whi<*h in many respects is analo<;ous with the hi«j:h, 
fjord-cut coast of Norway in Scaiulinavia. In tin* interior of the 
American continent, wlu're the ice spread out over a larjjje area, 
the isobases are far more distant and show a smalh'r <xra<rient just 
as in Scandinavia. Thus the mean »;ra<lient from (Jeortjian i)ay 
towards the stuithwest to the limit (»f the area se<'mM ahout 1 : 
t>,400. heinjx much steeper at the iMuder of the azoic rejrion and 
smaller sit the outside. 

The coniUH'tion between the suhsiilence and the ir<'<»loirical 
structure of the earth's crust is perhaps iu»t <piite s(» striking; as 
in Scandinavia. Still it seems pr<»hal»le that the Canadian az<»ic 
or Archaean region has chan»rt*d its level more than the surnuind- 
injr tracts, thouirh this is not vet sullicientlv proved in rcirard to 
Hudson Imv. Tlu* <jeneral conformitv between the ict*-coverinjj 
and the old azoic plateau makes it ditllcult in the present state of 
our knowledge in manv cases to discern between the intluence of 
these two circumstances. Thus it mav be iemarke<l that the 
alM»vo mentioned convexity of the isobases around the Atlantic 
peninsula may also have s<»nu' connection with the Atlantic in(»un- 
tain i*:in<:es. and that the most uplifted part li<*s near tin* Adiron- 
dacks, conseipiently at (piite a <listaiic<* west of the ice-shed at 
(^ueU'c. The fact tliat Newf(Uindland. which at least durintr the 
last <»xlensit»n of the glaciers mav have been (udv locallv <rlaciate<l. 
al.so shared in the submerixence mav in some decree be accounted 
for bv its jjeolojxical structure. 

All the above statements concerning the late <rlacial upheaval 
an* basetl upon the hijxhl to which the marine <h'|M)sits are up- 
liftecl. but as we trenerallv cannot tell whether this rising of the 
land has been continuous or partlv ccuuiteracted bv subsidiMice. 
it would be more correct to speak of it as the tlnal result of tht» 
changes of level since the maximum of the late irlacial .**ubim'r- 
^ence. 

AloHiT certain parts of the Atlantic coa^t many facts were ob- 



Kervcd lonjr since wliich show that thi'so tracts in very modern 
times have h<'en and perhaps still are sinking, and it is of interest 
that these signs of snl»si(hMice are fonnd along the Athmtie coast 
phiin outside of the ghicial region of uplifting as well as some- 
what within its houndarv. just as has been the case in Scandi- 
navia. Thus submarine peat-lK)gs are known in New .Jersey ami 
Nantucket island as well as at the northeastern eml of the bav of 
Fumlv and at the mouth of bav (Mialeur. These last localities 
show that if the rising of land is still going <m in the interior, 
the isobase for zero. or. to use Shalers expression, the pivot 
point lM»twecn the continenUd upheaval an<l the oceanic subsid- 
ence, has moved at least more than liftv miles towanl the land 
side. The amount of this subsulencc* is not vet known, but at 
the bav of Fundv it must have been at least M) feet, and at Nan- 
tucket pn)bably 10 feet. Kven the numerous small partly sub- 
merged ghuMal river valleys at the southern shores of ('ape Cod. 
Nantucket, Martha's Vineyard and Long Island, atfonl evidenc<» 
of a slight submergence. The same is the case, as Merrill has 
|)ointed out, with the Hudson river estuary, which must have 
subsided somewhat since the channel was <*ut out of the glacial 
elavs in the vallev. 

Another question is wlu'ther the <leep submarin(> river valley 
southeast of New York harl)or. so well (Inscribed by profes.sor 
Dana, Iw^longs to so late a period. The fact that its upper end 
down to a depth of alM)Ut 1(M> feet has been entirely lilh'd up at 
the outside of Sandv II<M)k seems to indicate that the Hudson 
river levi»led the adjacent part of tlu* pre-i'xisting channel during 
the maximum of the postglacial elevation, having its mouth here 
ami not farther out to the sea for a considerable time. The other 
analogous submarine channel described by I>Jiua from the n<»rth 
side of Long Island may perhaps atford a possibility of det<*r- 
mining their age. Having crossed Long islancl sound in an 
oblicpie <lirection. it bt^comes during the last 10 miles more an<l 
more shallow, ending abruptly at Long Ishunl against tlu* 
terminal moraine. Here it may b«' possible to ascertain with a 
few bornigs. whether the channel, as it appears, has been over- 
ridden by the moraines of the last glaciation. :ind pi*rhai)s also 
wh»Mher it is younger than those of the first glaciation. 

TlioUirh the abruiJt »»ndinir of this last <*hannel is vcrv likelv 
duf to tla* tiMininnl moraine, which, to judgt; from l>ana s oi»M*r- 
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vations. has not {{uxio filUul it up, yot there appears to be no eon- 
tiniuition of it on the other side of Lon^ Ishmd, even ])eyon<l the 
glacial deltas. 

This curious fjord-like shoaling of the submarine ehannel. be- 
fore it reaches the edjre of the continental plateau, is repeated by 
the submerjijed river channels described bv A. Lindenkohl from 
the Delaware and Chesapeake bays. 

This phenomenon mijrht perhaps be explained accordinjr to T. 
F. Jamiesons suggestion for (;ertain fjords, ius a CiinsiMpienee of 
the umnpial and intense subsidence of an ice- loaded continent. 

But concerning these channels, as well as the one described by 
Chalmers in the St. .John river estuarv and the larj^e channels 
reporttMl by Spencer from the gulf of St. liUwrence and several 
other places, we must allow that at present we know very litth* 
indeed of their history and precise age. with perhaps the general 
exception that they may point to a high elevation in early glacial 
time. 

In this connection it is of interest that in America as well as 
in Kurope the interglacial marine <lejM)sits at present accessible 
al>ove the sea level are found only near the margin and at the 
outside of the region, which, during tlu' last gla<*iation, has Ikh'u 
expos4Ml to subsidence*. 1 refer here to the interesting fossilifer- 
ous dej>osits described by Shaler. Tpham and others, from Nan- 
tucket, Marthas Vineyanl, Long Island and Boston. The ques- 
tion whether the Columbia formation bi'lonyrs to tin* same sub- 
sidence ciinnot safelv be discussed, before its marine oriiriu is 
eonclusivelv shown bv fossils, Ixuindarv shore-lines, or other in- 
disputable evi<lence. The same is true of the lower lu'ds of sand 
and clav al>out 7}i) feet thick which Lvell in the report of his first 
voyage to North America <lescribes from Beauport near QueU'c. 
The day with lM»ulders. which he observed resting ui)on these 
IkmIs and covered by fossil iferous. late glacial deposits, is, as I 
<'ouhl myself ascertain, a true till, probably belonging to the last 
glaciation. 

Though the situation of these possibly inti'rglacial deposits is 
oiKMi to the St. Lawrenc*' estuarv. their marine oritcin is vcrv 
(|Ue8tionable. since no fossils have been found. 

But if it is tlifficult to m't anv idea of the intcrulacial jreoid 
<left>rmations from the marine dep<»sits, it is still more so with 
resj^ct to the s<'anty remnants of lake sediments. As compared 
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witJi tli('s(» till* huriod river chiiiinels seem to Ik* easier to trace, 
tlioiijrli, of eoiirsi*, air(»r(lin;z less aeeurnte information. 

In this eonn(H*tion and as i)ossil»Iy pertaininj^: to the ^i^neral 
interghicial hydroj^raphy of the (Jreat Lake hasin. I may ix'rhaps 
mention the common occurrence of waterworn i>el»l»Ies in the 
drnmlins west of Syracuse, as these mav verv likely lie <lerived 
from liuried sh<»re-lines belonjrint; to the same interjxiacial lake as 
tlu' interesting deposits east of Tcironto. 

Finally I will emphasizt', that the purpose of this paper is much 
less to give an ultimate solution of the ditferent complex problems 
connected with the continental changes of level, than t<» show a 
way h\ which. I think, such a s<»luti(»n can he reached with as 
little loss of time as possilih^. 

From the dt'tails already determined in N(»rth America as well 
as in Kurope, it is evident that the changes of level are closely 
connected with tin* local structure of the earths crust and with 
the local extension of the trlaciations ; and thus it is conclusively 
shown that n<» changes whatever in the level of the sea can 
account for the phenomenon. 

Notwithstanding all d(»ul»ts as to the possiliility of vertical up- 
lifts of the great continental portions of the t'arth s crust, we may 
alreatlv he fully justilled to use ahout this with a new meaninur the 
well known words of (lalilei: '* Vet it does move." 
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TlIK I'nIT of (f KOI.OOICAI. MaPIMNC* for StATK SrKVKVS. 

Referring t<» the c<»mmunication <»f Prof. Winslowon the ''llig- 
ginsville sheet of the Mis.souri Survey. ' in response to a review of 
the same she<«t in the Novemher nund)er«»f tlu'C? F.oi.oiJisT (p. .*'»17), 
inasmuch as Frof. Winslow intends that his statement of princi- 
ples shall he considered fundamentally applicahle U^ -a general 
system of mapping of a state or nation, ' and thus to cover the 
suhject. from his p<»int <»f view, it set-ms proi)er that attention he 
^liriH'tcMl to s<»me tninsiderations which an* pertint'Ut hut which he 
si'ems to have forgotten or t<» have misapprehended — at least to 
liave misapplied. 

In the fuNt place, although it might perhaps he inferred from 
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thi* *revi(»\v'" th:it our aiiswrr to Prof. Wnislow s sivond <|ii<'sti<)n 
rniirlit Ih» :is he statos it: 'The size of the slu»ot shall In* unifoini, 
hut sliall not (»X(hhmI a lar*;e 4uarto pa^jr in dinHuisions. that is, 
the niaxinuim size shall Ik* about I»xl2 inches/* that is not the 
answer which we shonhl <;ive to that (juestion. We only wished 
to enforce the necessity of keeping tju* size of the sheets within 
the ({uarto size of the hook. It is apparent to anyon<> that such 
Hht*ets might he made to fold in the niid<lie and upon insertion in 
tin* volunn*. on short "stuhs. ' they might occupy two pages of the 
(piarto size. Indet'd, should it be necessary, the fashion whicii 
has been followed already inanv times by the annual reportsof the 
rnite<l States (Jeological Surv<»y could be resorted to, viz. : fold tin* 
sheet three times, once at the stub, in the center of the book, and 
on<'e at the outer margin <»f each page. This woidd allow of a 
ma)> nearly four times that of a single ([uarto page, and yet be 
within the quarto pag<* sul!ici«'ntly to nn»et the reiiuirements of 
the "review. ■ As nuich of !*rof. \Vinsl(»w's argumentation is 
ImsiMl on the assumed intiexibility of the size of the nuip desired, 
it is apparent that it falls to the grouinl wi»en its basi^ is removed. 
The other answers to the three (piestions propounded by Prof. 
Winslow we do not tak<' any exci4)tions to. We would add, 
however, to the thinl answer, a proviso, viz.: that the mai)s shouhl 
jilso Ik* published, on the completion of the survey, in nthiH fitrm^ 
accompanied by very short d»'scriptive text, thus forming a geo- 
logical atlas of the state, with accompanying commentary, uni- 
form' in size and style, with the rej^ular volumes. This is all de- 
riv*Ml from the hunh side of the question. 

In applying his arguments, however, Prof. Winslow overlooks 
an imiM>rtant minor <'onsideration when he views the question 
from the *irvti si<le. As the counties of a state vary often very 
greatly in size, so the scales of the separate nmps must vary, and 
Home of them would be so large as to be Imlicrous ami some so 
small as to Ik* useless. K«*membering that this argument is hase<l 
on an assume<l rigidity in the rule, which d<K's not i'xist, it might 
also be remarked that, actually, the size of the inhabited counties 
in the various states, particularly <»f those that n^nain to Ik* 
map|MKl, is pri'tty nearly uniform. The nec<*sNities of travi»l to 
and from the<*ounty si*ats, in the most <»f the states of the I'nion, 
and the requirements of county ••homi* rule,' regulate the size of 
the <*onnties in all tin* '-organized * areas <»f the I'liion. It is, of 
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course, for such cases that tiny scheuie shouUl he made applicahle. 
If there he exceptions or irretjuhirities, as in the case of "unor- 
ganizcHi' counties, wliich are apt to he temporarily hirgt*. like the 
enormously large counties of northern Minnesota, there are va- 
rious ways in which those maps can still he brought within the 
re(|uirements <»f the ''review. ' 

1. They might he reduced to the minimum scale, particularly 
if their gt'ology is unimportant, or largely unknown, like some 
of the drift covenul counties of westc'rn Nebraska or northwestern 
Minnes(»ta. 

2. Tn extreme cases when im|M>rtant geology in an ''unorgan- 
ized" county must l>e delineated, or in an organized county too 
large for handling in ([uarto style as expresse^l above, it wouhl 
1k' best to divide such area into two or more maps, numbered con- 
stH'Utively and s<» placed in the volume as to be of convenient n*f- 

erence. 

:5. In the case of verv small counties, it is invariablv the ca.sc 

that such are thickly inhal)ited, and then the greater usefulness 
and jKipularity of the maps would justify a larger scale than for 
the othei*s. For insUmce. llamsey county, the smallest in Minne- 
sota.* eml)races St. Paul, the capital of the state. There appears 
to be no unduly large scale in the plate map which shows itsgeol- 
<»gy in tlie re|)ort of the Minnesota survey. (Final report. Vol. 
II, plate 48.) 

4. If there be. in anv state, sevcnil such counties, and it is 
thought U'st not to expand them over a quarto page in giving 
their geology, it would be a simple* problem to so reduce tliem 
that two couhl Ik* expivssed on a single ))age. (»r at least on a 
folded sheet. 

The <levices that may Ix* resorted to to embrace all the mapped 
areas within the sizes riHpiiriHl by the 'review" are numerous, 
and every geologist must c^mploy thi^m acconling to his particular 
ccinditions. It is not ditflcult to bring objections against any sys- 
tem of nmpping, but it has appeared to us that those st^ite maps 
that have adopted the county as the unit have avoided a larger 
nunibtT of complaints than the others. 

We would add in conclusion, that we ([ucstion the propriety, 

♦Prof. Winslow gives the extremes of county areas in Minnesota as 
lrt2 S(|uan* miles and '».Srto s({uare miles. They are actually IK7.15 
Skpiure niil»»s < iCamsey ) and r>.HI 1.75 square miles (St. Louis). Final 
report. V(»l. i. p. 114. 
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or perhaps the possUnlity, of einhrat'ing in one schciue <»f iiuip- 
ping, all the* eHsentials which may he demaiuleil in any "general 
system of mapping a state or nation." Maps are made for vari- 
ons uses, and nnder various anspiees. The Tnited States oroveni- 
ment would be justified in looking at this (piestion from a ilitferent 
]K>int of view from that of a state g<»vernment, and might wei| 
choose a larirer or smaller unit, or might ignore county and state 
l>oun<larit's. 



TiiK TiUMMiRAPiiK'Ai. Work of the National (ikolocjicai. 

SlRVKV. 

The article of Mr. (Jannett, in response to our editorial in the 
Noveml>er Gkoukjist criticising the course of the TnittMl States 
(leological survey in entering upon and prosecuting the tojK)- 
graphical work on which it has been engaged f(»r ten years at tlie 
average rate of $215,000 per year, is intended, <>stensil>ly. as an 
answer to our objections, but it falls short of its purjMjse. Our 
objections are stilted near the close of the ''editorial " categori- 
cally, and we respectfully refer Mr. (Jannett to them, if he de- 
sires to try again. 

Instead of answering our objections directly and fully, Mr. 
(fannett's letter attributes to us some exaggenit(»d and imaginar}' 
statements and opinions, which he proceeds to (U>molish with evi- 
dent relish and success. To make this apparent we desire to 
bring to the light some of these ''men of straw " which are so 
valiantly overthrown, and afterwards to corn^ct some of the as- 
sumptions and historical references which he makes. 

1. Mr. Gannett avers that we objected to the extension of the 
field work of the(ieological Survey over the entire Tnited States. 
We did not mean to sav that, and we do not think we (rul. 

2. Mr. Gannett attributes to us a '• mi.sconceptitm ' of the 
significance of the term " national domain ' used in the origiiud 
law of the survey, and states that to avoid -such misconcep- 
tions" the etforts were made which finallv resulted successfully 
in substituting Tnited States for -Miational domain." We did 
not inteml to expn»ss any opinion on the siirniH<*ance of the c»riiri- 
nal term, an<l we do not think we did. 

i>. Mr. Gannett states that our editorial advocates th** makinir 
of the gc»ological map of the Tnited States "without a topograph- 
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ic*al base. " It stH'ins to iis lliat Mr. (lamiftt will siMircli in vain 
for any such views in our otlitorinl. Wi* said (p.iWO): "Tlie 
Gcolojiical survey sliould follow the mensuration survey —so far 
as its mapping is coneerned." We admit that we remarked that 
many rin-nrt geolopcal maps have heen eonstrueted without pre- 
vious topographical mapping. That was to show tliat the simple 
geological maps eontemplat*»d by the organi<' hiw of the survey, 
for the illustration of the ^mineral resources and the classillcation 
of tlie lands'' could be constructed correctiv with<Mit elaborate 
to|x>grai)hical surveying. 

4. The letter of >Ir. (Jannctt aims to impair our argumenta- 
tion on this sul)ject and our good sense, which might otlu'rwise 
Im* brought to bear on it, by assuming that we are not '• practical 
giM>logists, '■ and that therefore^ we are pardonable in not knowing 
wJiat practical geologists need in the construction of g<'ologicaL 
maps. That is :i '-man of straw" which is so frail that it can 
hardiv stand alone. The writer of that <*ditorial has st*en manv 
years of i)racti<*al geological work, and has constructed numerous 
geological ma[)s, and he ought to be as competent to si)eak on 
the needs of geological mapping as any topograplu'r, however 
expert in geodetic raeasurenn'uts. 

.'). Aj^ain, here is Mr. (Jannetts stateujent: 'The writer for- 
titles his statement by the assertion that up to the time the I'nited 
Suites (reologieal Survey commence<l systennitic topograjihic sur- 
veys (1SS2) no geological survey had found it necessar}' to clo 
toi)ographic work.'" Now hH)k on this, which is our actual state- 
ment: "We know of no precedent for it: but so far as ex- 
ample goc^s its inrtuence would Ik* opposed to it. Tlu' toi)ograph- 
ie4il mapping done by the early territorial surveys was discon- 
tinued by act of Congress, and no state survey had at that time 
entered u|M)n to}M)gr:iphic:il nnipping under a law ordering simply 
H gcH>logical surv(»y." The ditference is so broad that any topog- 
rapher ought to be abh' to <liscover it. 

0. '• His argument is that the higher the price the better tho 
<|uality.' We nuide no such argunuMit, but it is a good principle 
that, rtt* tinpnitlniH, the price is a good gauge for nu^nsuring the 
quality. 

7. Mr. (lannett imputes to us 'an attack upt»n what is 
** presumably u useful work." implying thereby that wc are op- 
1>oh4m1 t<» the continuance of the to|)ographicat survey. We in- 
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trended to express no opj>osition to the prosecution t)f topograph- 
ical mapping, and we do not think we did. On tlie contrary we 
argued that a iKjtter topographical survey should he conducted, 
and that it should he carrie<l on hv the Coast and (leodetie Sur- 
vey. 

Now we wish, srcnmii//. t(» show that perhaps Mr. (lannett's ac- 
quaint^mce with some of the relations of his own work to the 
Coast and Ueodctic Survey and to some historical facts of (^on- 
gressional investigation, is *' lamentably at fault.* 

1. Mr. Gannett states that the change in the ap)>ropriation 
hill from *' national <lomain ' to United States, was made to re- 
lieve the law of ambiguity, and that tiie law was interpreti»d by 
Mr. King, at the outset, as including the whole area of the coun- 
try. Whatever may have been Mr. King's view of tlu' law it is 
plain that it was not shared by his successor and that he (Powell) 
<lid not feel authoriz<»d to engage in surveying in the eastern iK)r- 
tion of the country until the change was etfecte*!. The same 
view was held by Prof. J. I). Dana* and by the entire c<»rps of the 
('oast and Geodetic Survey, t 

The movement to transfer the activities of the (Jeoioiiical Sur- 
vey to the easU^rn states, by making this simple change 141 tht» 
law, was antagonized by the otiicers of the Coast and (Jeodetic 
Survey, and bv others, and was defeated on st'veml occiisions 
and Maj. Powell says that the survey was not transferred till so 
authorized (in 1H82), but that the meaniuirof '-national domain ' 
was nn<lerst<KHl to Im' pKhilr thmniln. (p. :>. ) The existence of 
tlH» law with the original phraseology etfected a com|)lete estop- 
pel from work in the eastern, or older, portion of tlu* l;nite<l 
States. This is not only admitted by Maj. I'owell, but. as al- 
ready stated, was so understood by lM)th parties to the controversy. 
There was therefore no ambijxuitv as to the I'tfect of the ti*rm, 
whatever there may have Ikh'U as to its significance. There was 
evidently no doubt about the intent of the original law. and there 
is as little doubt, in the minds of those who were atfected l>v the 
change, that the intent of the change was not so much to remove 
ambiguity as to enlarge the scope of the survey. 

2. The chanjife was made "afti*r full discussion in Conirres.s 
If this statement had been, nft* r n iliscussiuu In tin nnmuittr* it/' 

* .\nierican Juuriial of Scien(u», i'.i), win. p. 4J)1', 1S71». 
t Testimony lM»fore the joint coinmission. «»tr.. p. M>7. Ti'stlimmy of 
Maj. l*owell. 
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th( lltmsc^ it might Imve lu^en nearer the truth. Senator Hah? 
teHtified that he was familiar with the debates, and '-eertainly it 
(iid not occur to meml)er8 of tlie Senate, it did not so carr}" the 
idea, that this was to take upon itself the province of a survey of 
the ohl states. Now, in framing that language why (iid you not 
put it in fairly, and in terms? ' (p. IS.) That d<»es not indicate 
"a full discussion in Congress. 

:». Wjis tlu^re any authorized agent for <loing tojM>graphical 
work prior to the (hite when the iieoiogical Survey entered upon 
it? An(i was sucli work actually heing carried on? And was it 
being done systematically? Was there any co-operation by such 
authorize(l agent with the various States in the prosecution of 
such survey? To all these (juestions Mr, (Jannett answers. No. 
Hut we undertake to say that the Cnusf ami Hntthtlr Sunri/ imx 
irnr/,'iii(f, nt tlitit rtri/ fiiiit\ mult r a j'tn'-rviirhimi sriirim irhirh htnl 
hft'H ill ujurntinn for strt nff yvtirs^ muhr tnitlmvitii nf' itui\ n/t ti 
t/f'Ht'rftf iini n i)f' tin ( intnl iSffifrs nf a rlnintt'trr nriirhf iiicntiral 
irifh that mnr hriinf t.nri'frtf />y f/ir l^iiltrtl Sfofrs (iittfot/iraf «SV/*- 

It is only necessary to rend atliMitivclv tlie testimony yriven be- 
fore the sloint Comission toconsi(U»r the organization of various 
scientific bureaus, * 1SS4 ISSH. to l)e(tome convinced of the adroit, 
masked interference, which the (leological Survey etfected, 
through the sagacious testimony and opinions of its director, u|)on 
the organization an<l functions of the (\)ast and (Jeodetic Sur- 
vey. In order to make this evident, a few ({notations are made 
from the testimony. 

Page HIT. .Maj. Powell distinctly st^ites that the Coast and (ieo- 
<letic Survey at tirst ( lS7!bS2) antagonized the pro|)osition to trans- 
fer the Geological Survey to the eastern states —plainly because it 
considered itsi*lf as already performing, or in a way to perform, 
under existing law. the topographical work of that section so far 
:us wanted It was after the proposal to make this transfer that 
the rum(»rs of <luplication and interferen<*e arose. 

P. * ♦. The rop«>rt of the committiM* of the National .Vcademy 
of Scienee states: 

It appiMirs therefore that twt) distinct and independeut trigonomet- 
ric surveys of the United States, under two <iepnrtments of the 
tiovernment, are n<»w in process of execution. 

P. 2i). Maj. Powell states: 
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"Tho Coast Survey \va.s authorized to do certain work for States. An 
appropriation was made for that purpose." 

It is well knowa that Conj^ress autUorizedthe (-oast and ^itHxIetic 
Survey, and made special appropriations for tlie i)nrpose, to aid 
such 8tati»s :i8 had inaugurated either theological or toi>ographical 
aurveyft. Up to 1S82 the following States luui been aided in this 
way, viz. : Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin. New Hampshire, Pennsyl- 
vania, Missouri, Kentucky, New Jersey, Connecticut, South 
Carolina, North (^arolina, Tennessee. New York and Vermont, 
and more or less progress had been made in all of these St^ites. 
Since then the number has been increased. 
Prof. Hilgard says, p. 132: 

"Under the provisions of ihe last claus'* aiding Stales having topo- 
graphical or geological surveys, eleven States have inaugurated sur- 
veys which are now in active proserution under direction of the Coast 
and <ieodetic Survey." 

The specific work done* w.»s the furnishing of a series of trig- 
onometric points connected with the grand sytsem or * -gridiron " 
of triaugulation extended ov(M' the country, by which accunite 
topographical and all cadastral maps could bi' constructed as fast 
as wanted. In some instances the Coast Survey had made pre- 
liminarv topographical maps (p. il) like those of the I^nittMl 
States (reological Survey, but the otticers did not <*onsider them 
final. Such maps were made in North Carolina, and they were 
used as a basis for the geological map of that state pub- 
lished by Prof. Kerr. Such were made in the region bet wt^en Wash- 
ington and South Mountain, (p. 42). and -in the interior", /. /. 
in Maryland au<l Virginia, where twenty-lwo fiuishiMl sheets had 
lK»en executetl. ludee<l there was an underlying ex|HH'tation that 
then* would result finally from the Coast and <Jeo<lelic Survey a 
complete topographical map of the Cnited States. Then* w:is hence 
a |)erf(*ct system of national and state topograi)hical surveys well 
organize<l and under its charge, progressing as fast as uec(»s.s}irv. 
with ability to i)rogress imletinitely faster. 

This was recognized by thi; National Academy of Science in its 
reiHUumendations of 1S7S. and the organization of the United 
Stales (reological Survey was effected in 1S7I» without taking this 
function away from the (rcodetic Survey. IudtH»d the action of 
4'ongress left the (Jeoiletic Survey with all this duty on hand ami 
in course of fulfillment, nml tl'nl nut <jin it tn tin mic siiri'tii 
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whoso duties were, howtrver, fully ilefined in its organic law. It was 
an after-thought that eaused the Geological Surve}' to enter upon 
topographical work — and more especially so in the eastern states. 

P. 23S. Prof. George Davidson testified thai the work of the 
(\)a8t and Geodetic Survey is now (1884), ''the very work which 
is suitable for the topographical map, or for geological purposes," 
though more accurate than that done bv the United States (reolo- 
gical Survey. 

P. :Uu. Prof. Hilgard stales. 

By a proper oo-oniination of plans the work for any part of the 
country, or for the (-Jeoloj^ieal Survey, may be e\'t»euted in conformity 
with the jfeneral plan. 

The foregoing is sulHcient to show that the Coast and Geo<le- 
tic Survey was engaged (in 1882) in systematic triangulation of 
the older states with a view to a <'omplete topographical map of 
the United States, and had executed a por tionofsuch topograph- 
i(;al map in Maryland and Virginia, and was linked, under a 
Jaw of Congress, with eleven of the States in preliminary work for 
topograph i(^al maps of those states, and had a reasonable expec- 
tation of continuance in that work to its completion. 

4. Ft will next be necessarv to consider another of Mr. Gan- 
nett's views as to the relation of his work to the C/Oast and 
Geodetic Survey. We stated in our editorial in the November 
<rEOLO(JisT tlijit there came to be rumors of clashing of otficial 
functions, and of <luplication of work, resulting in the ap|>oint- 
ment of a joint commission from the Senate and the House of 
Kepresentatives, to consider the organization of these and other 
bureaus. Mr. Gannett says, '*this statement is entirely without 
foundation." Ft isonlv necessarv to refer Mr. Gannett and the 
reader to the following statements. We take first the statement 
4}f Mr. Theo<lore Lyman in notifying the Nati(mal Academy of 
Science of their appointment and asking its aid. 

These important branches of our Government have grown rapidly 
and have reached a position where they in some respects impinge one 
on another in such a way as fo threatt»n in certain cases, a duplica- 
tion of work, and |M»rhaps some waste and confusion, p. *2. 

The <-oniinittee of the Xational Acatiemy of Science themselves 

>tate: 

TIh^ work of those four organizations should be more thoroujjhly co- 
ordinated than it is now. p. ♦2. 



Again Mr. Lyman, an intelligent member of the eommittee^ 
from Massaciuisetts, after the progress of the investigation ha<l 
brought out prominently the respective duties und plans of the 
two surveys, remarks (p. 72): 

Now, if we turn to the Geological Survey, that branch of the (iov- 
ernment should be doing one thing and is doing two things. It should, 
after th»» manner of the Knglish geological survey, which was started 
in 1832 under !)e la Beche, be simply engaged with geology, paleon- 
tology, mineralogy and metals, woods and forests if you please, and 
the like. Hut what it is doing outside of this is to make a map of this 
country, and on a basis which is not entirely satisfactory. That is 
to say, that map is not entirely based on accurate triangulations of 
the (-oast Survey. Therefore, how are we coming out if we go on in 
the present way? In the first place, we shall have the work of tlw* 
Coast Survey, as executed by the naval officers and the civil engi- 
neers, of the utmost accuracy, "nd. secondly, we shall have trian- 
gulations across the continent executed by that same n^liabh^ 
survey, to endure for all time. We shall have the admirable work 
of the United States engineers <m the rivers and lakes; then we 
shall have the shiftless and slovenly work of the Land Ollice in 
plotting and parceling lands, and finally w»» shall have the (leo- 
logical Survey as it is now going on, which is only "sufiiciently 
correcrt": the head of that survey used that term before this com- 
mittee. He said it would l)e sufiiciently correct, which means- 
not mathematically correct. Now it does not s(»em to me that for 
a nation which in a few years is t(» \m* the riciiest, the most 
powerful, and in certain respects the most civilized nation of the 
world: it does not seem to me that it is pn»|)er for that nation to 
go on in such a way. These ial^ors should be co-ordinated and 
should be lifted to the highest plane possible. 

That, I understand, is the object of the genernl plan proposed by 
the National Academv. 

• 

Prof. Hilgard stated (p. 54) that appropriation bills passed by 
Congreas have ordered him to make a map of the TniUMl 
States — ^'compiling data for a general nuip of the United States' 
— and he exhibited one of the sheets thus made. When 
asked, ''What relation is there between your map and (Jen. 
Powell's geological map, ' he replied: 'Thev are much too 
nearly alike to carry r»ut both." 

'*You think that if this was compU*ted his w(»uld not be 
ncHHleil?' 

'*No, r think that if his w:ir^ completed mine wouhl not In* 

nee<led. * 

Is tliat clashing? Is that infringement? Is that interference? 
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TluMv were cU'vcn States co-operatintr witli the (Vmst luul (ie<>- 
slotic Siirvi'v \\\ the constniotion of topographieai maps in 1884. 
If then* arc none in 1S02, :is stated l>v Mr. (taniH'tt. what is the 
probahUi reason? 

P. 24(>. Prof. (»eor«;e Davidson testities that to avoi<l dupli- 
i-ation and hiek of eo-ordination whieh exists ••aeeording to a 
eonvieti<Mi whieii tias grown up in his mind." there should In3 
some authority. an<l the same authority, to control these two 
^•hiefs. and argu(»s (on p. 241 ) airainst a "contliet ' whieh he sees 
^K'tween the two surveys. 

Knomzh has l»een said to show, it seems to us. tluit we were 
justified in our remark that there were rumorsof ehishin<>:anddup- 
li<*atit)n. We might have staled, witlioul fear of sueeessfu! eon- 
tradietion. that /////•/ utts rlmthimj. and we might have adducH) 
instanees. I»ut we did not presume that anvom* wouhl (pieHtion 
su<*h palpahU* historical facts. 

.'). Wi' do not wish to go into tU'tails to show the deticiencieH 
<»f the toi>ograi)hical maps (»f the V . S. <feoh)gieal Survey. We 
:U'(* (juite willing to admit that they are useful and gcMxl mui>s, 
:iiul that we should he sorry to see the topographical work cea.si*. 
We migiit. however, instance imiM)rtant tests of those maps hy 
>ome of the first authorities in the country, and we could point to 
?^everal of the States of the I'nion which have objected to them 
and have either insist(Ml on better maps or have refused to make 
use of them in their own surveys. They serve. neverthelesH, 
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many useful purposes. Our chief objection is against the agency 
that is carrying on the work. We think it siiould l»e <lone by a 
distinctly mensuration survey, preferably the Coast and iJeodetic 
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Survey, an<l that the <'xpens(» of it should not be bunlene<l U{Mm a 
••geological survey." It wouhl be better to establish an entirt»ly 
separate bureau charged with the execution of this map than to 
allow it to pHM'eed un<ler the present organization. That would 
give it definit<*ness and recoiruized standing in the appropriati<m 
bills, anil it would leave the (Jeological Survey to prosecute ita 
legitimate work in a definite s[»lu're which also wouhl have a n»o- 
ognixcd po:^iti<»n and standing. 

W'v <lo not wish to be misundi'rsto<Ml. We are op|>ose<l simply 
to the execution of this work un<ler the name of a ifntlnyivnl mht- 
rt 1/ : as a fnfHHfrtifJiiru/ sum if its work is notsulHciently exa(»t 
for the demand^ of the closing years of the uim'tivnth century. 
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Wo have ofUui womlered at the vast aiiionnt of work accom- 
plished by the director of the United States Geological Survey, 
and have admired his al)ility and consummate tact in the manage- 
ment of the many interests intrusted to him. We do not wish to 
throw a straw in his way, but rather to relieve him of a |>ortion 
of his lalK)r, and at the same time to establish two of the great 
enterprises which he has in hand on sure and recognized bases. 
In that we aim as much to individualize and strengthen the geo- 
logical survey ns to correct and fortify the topographical 
survev. 



REVIEW OF RE0E:NT GEOI.OGICAL 

LITERATURE. 



77»« V»t\vt{)i\r llnrku nf Situth Mitnntiiiii In PrinmiflritiiHi uml MiinjUiuti . 
By <ikok(;k II. Williams : Anier. Jour. Sei., vol. xliv. pp. 482-490, l)ec., 
189*i. The object of this nrticle is t(» announce the identlHcation of n 
large area of volcanic rocks which make up an important portion of 
South mountain. These rocks sliow abundant evidence of their vol- 
canic origin in their .structure, cluMuical conipositioii and petrogra- 
phy. South mountain has been studied and described in more or less 
detail by Henry Rogers. Tyson. Kra/er. Hunt and Lesley; but none 
of these geologists seem to have completely reco^ni/.e<l the true nat- 
ure and genesis of tliese nwks. They have liitlierto been known as 
felsyte, argil lyte. petrosilex, chlorite-slate. epidole-slate. etc.. and 
their origin has usually been ascribed to sedimentary apjencies. The 
reasiins for the latter fact are that the jointin>; and slaty structure of 
the rocks, although of se<*ondary origin, has been taken as jiroof of 
sedimentation, and that no one familiar witli recent volcanics luis ex- 
amined them. 

The igneous rtK'ks of South mountain tM'cupy an area of about Iiri 
Sipiare miles and, so far ns examined. are found to be of two classes — 
acid and basic, with their ass4X*iated pyroclastics. The jK'id ones are 
usually porphyritic and are found to exhibit the characteristics of 
re<*ent glassy and half-glassy rocks — such as flow-structure, perlitic 
structure, lithophysa, spherulitcs, a\it»lites, etc. — in hardly less per- 
fection than those described by Iddiiigs from the VelIowst(»ne park. 
A characteri8ti<' feature of the rocks uiuler consideration is the 
eutaxic structure, i. e.. the intermingling of two portions of the ma>?- 
ma which show differences in color and chemical comjuisition ; when 
these mingle in interlacing bands tliere is some resend)lance to sedi- 
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nientary hnndin^. The acid ro<'.ks are found to belong to the group 
of rhyolitt'y. The basic rocks, which prove to l)e hnHaltn^ occupy an 
area only about half as large as the acid ones. The former have lieen 
raort> generally sheared into slates and more altered than the latter, 
but sufficient of the oHginal structure is left to show their volcanic 
origin, and in chemical comi>osition they agree with normal basalts. 
Another pr(K)f of their igneous origin is that in places these ro<'ks oc- 
cur as dykes. 

The age of the South mountain volcanics and their relation ti> the 
sandstone, in which Walcott has recently identified a lower (Cambrian 
fauna, are briefly discussed and it is stated that the entire absence of 
sandstone inclusions in the lava and breccia, the observations of Keith, 
Geiger and Walcott, and the sections made by Miss llascom across 
Monterey peak, Pine mountain. Jack mountain and Haycock all indi- 
cate that the sandstone is altogether above the volcanics. "The 
South mountain volcanic nx'ks therefore become, not merely in their 
petrographical character and richness in metallic copi)er. but also in 
their stratigraphical position, ccunparable with the Keewenawan or 
\ipigon series of lake Superior." 

Kxtensive chemical clianges, involving devitrification and the forma- 
tion of new minerals, have gone on in the volcanics of South mountain, 
but their original structures are finely preserved. The fornuiti<m of 
epidote has taken pbwe to a great extent in the basalts. 

It seems possible, and indeed very probable, that many more areas 
of old vol<*anic rocks will Ik* recognized in other regions of America* 
when they com** to be carefully studied. The roi'ks of South moun- 
tain have l)een known for many years and yet their true character 
was not discovennl, and it is not going too far to suppose that many 
other rocks of similar characters have Iwen overlooked and will in 
the future be given their proper position. In this paper Prof. Wil- 
liams has not only given us some very interesting fa<*ts, but has also 
thrown considerable more light on thehist<»ry of ourearlierf ornuiti<mR. 
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Bulletin, (t. S. A., vol. iii, pp. r>l»-o21, with a general section on the 
l(>2d meridian. Two noteworthy features in the toiK)graphy of the 
mid-Plains region are here noted. A valley lies between the margin 
of the plains and the Rocky mountains, the former having a steep 
western escarpment from near l*ueblo to near Cheyenne, while west- 
ward from Cheyenne a ridge, constituting the highest part of the 
plains, runs up U^ nearly 7,(NM) feet and abuts on the tilted Mesozoic 
and Palji*ozoic formations of the mountains. The other feature speci- 
ally described consists in the deep and very irregular erosion of the 
valleys in Nebraska and Kansas, between the Platte and the Arkan- 
sas, where sandy Tertiary ImhIs are "carved into fanttistic forms of 
castles and buttes and palisades which vary by a I(M*al picturesciueness 
the intense monotony of the plains." 
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On tiw atrnvture ami luje of thr Storkhrhitjf 1'nueHiuit' in tin' Wrniout 
valley. By T. Nklsox Dalk. Bulletin, (t. S. A., vol. iii, pp. 514-519, 
with a map plate and two figures in the text. The entire thickness 
of the Stockbridge limestone in Rutland county, Vt., appears to be 
about l;200 feet, of which the lower part, measuring about 470 feet, is 
of Cambrian age, as known by a IbjollthtH betf at West Clarendon. 
The upi^er part of this limestone, however, according to its fossils 
collected by Itev. Augustus Wing and Mr. \. F. Foerste, is of Lower 
Silurian age, to which also belongs a part, if not all. of the overlying 
mass of Schist. 

SuppoHiul intt'i'ijUwiid nhHl-lu'dn in Shmpx/un', I'Jnf/hmii. By <i. FuKi>- 
KKicK Wkkjht. Bulletin, G. S. .V., vol. ni, pp. 505-508. A shell-bed 
discovered by Mr. Prentiss Baldwin and the author at Ketley, near 
Wellington, in Shropshire, containing many specimens of TnnitfUn 
comwimij* and a few other species, had a thickness of two or three 
inches, underlain by sand and gravel 25 or 30 feet thick and overlain 
by 10 to 15 feet of till. These marine shells, occurring about 500 feet 
above the sea, are jiscribed, like those found up to about l.KMi feet at 
Macclesfield and 1,400 feet on Mtwl Tryfaen, to erosion fnmi the bed of 
the Irish sea and transportation to their present position by an ice- 
sheet flowing southward from the Scottish highlands and from Ire- 
land. As shown by Prof. Percy F. Kendall, the distribution of Scottish 
boulders is co-extensive with the occurrence of these marine shells 
and shell fragments. Such interpretation, according to Wright and 
Kendall, removes the principal ground for the supposition of an inter- 
glacial epoch in Kngland. The lower and upper till are regarded as 
"probably the product not of two distinct glacial j)eriods,but of minor 
episodes in a single period." 

dettUujij of thr PriltiUif inlanttx. By.lo.sKi'H Stani.kv-Bk»»\ n. Bulletin 
(t. S. A., vol. Ill, pp. 496-500. The Pribilof or Seal islands, consisting 
of basaltic outflows and tuff, rise from the almost level submarine 
plain which is covered by the shallow \vat«»rs of Bering sea. St. Paul 
island, the largest member of the group, has a length of 12 miles and 
width of 6 to 8 mil(*s. Its shores are low, and its surface is diversified 
by numerous small volcanic cones irregularly grouped almut the cen- 
tral crater, called Bogoslof, which is about 6(X) feet high. In a cliff of 
tuff on this island, known as Black bluff, whi<5h hasl)een partly eroded 
by the sea, rounded calcareous clay fragments, containing fossil shells, 
are found ; and each of the fift^^en species collected here by the author 
and identified by Dr. William H. DnII, has living representatives in 
Bering sea. These fossiliferous fragments are explained by their be- 
ing "caught up mechanically from the adjacent sea bottom and dis- 
tributed through the cone during its creation." 

St. George island, lying about \M\ miles southeast of St. Paul, is 
slightly smaller. It differs from St. Paul in lieing a mesa, 'M)^^ to 1,000 
feet high, lM)rdered by a precipitous shore line. Its later lava Hows 
issued from a vent iieiir the middle of the island and from another on 
its northern short*, now more than half eaten away by the sen. 



'iltt (rttljoi'Mi.iifou:*(tim'nf<iirrnj'[}*in<ta.s{f. \\y W J Mii^KK. bulle- 
tin, G. t?. A., vol. ni,pp. 501-50.S. Subsidence of different portions of 
the shores of the ^ulf of Mexico appears to be closely i>roportionaU» 
to the local rates of deposition. It is thus indicated that thnuighout 
the southeastern part of North America isostasy is probably perfect, 
or, in other words/'that land and sea bottom are here in a state of 
hydrostatic equilibrium so delicately adjusted that any transfer of 
load produces a precisely equivalent deformation." 

This paper is published in tin* American Journal of Science for 
September, IHU'J. 

Tin IriH/iini.t slun'f imrth of the .[tlirontlarks. \\y J. \N'. Sl*KN< KIC. 

BuHetin. < J. S. .\., vol. iii. pp. 4H8-4UI. Plains and terraces of gravel 
and sand,(M'currin^ on the rivers flowing northward from tha Adiron- 
dacks, mostly betwecMi 7<H> and 1,200 feet above the sea. are regarded 
as evidence of the extension of the Iro(|Uois shore t(» a distance of 1(H) 
nn'Ies northeastward from Watertown. Though this shore is con- 
tinuous from Watertown southward to Rome, 440 feet above the sea, 
at the pn»sent divide between lake Ontario and the .Mohawk. Prof. 
Spen<*er lM*lieves that the Iro(|Uois water body was an arm of the sea, 
and that this region has been differentially uplifted since the Ice age 
to a mn\mium amount of about 1, 2(H) fe(>t. 

i'hfiinn'U nil r (liriiha mit rilJrnrt per iii'i (>/ tjhirial inkt s. I5y J. W. 

Si'KNcKK. lUilletin, (J. S. A., vol. in, pp. 4iM. 492. On the western side 
of the .Adirondack /*/*fMx//', the divide between the head of the valley 
of tlu* lUack river and that of an eastern brani'h of the Mohawk i» 
1,141 fei't ab(»ve the sea. Terraces of sand and gravel lie at a consider- 
able hight above the streams l>oth north and soutli of this divide, the 
highest on the north, near H(K»nville, l>eing at 1.1 JH) feet, and the 
highest ten miles south of the divide l>eing at 1.095 feet, which is 1^25 
feet above the adja<*ent stn»am in the lK)ttom of the valley. These 
terraces are regarded by tin* author as the former shores of a marine 
straiit during the subsidence with which the tilacial period ended. 

In the discussion of these papers, Mr. (i. K. (fiLUEKT. who had ex- 
amined these areas with Prof. Spencer, attributed the plains and ter- 
races to river a<*tion attejidant on the recession of the ice-sheet, but 
could not regard them as shore lines either of lakes or of the sea. 

.\ntiM on Ho ffiohn/ii of tlo Vnkoii itosin. \\y {'. \V||.LMM> II.WKS. 

Ptulletin. (i. S. A., vol. iii, pp. 4R'), ASM. This is a very concise abstract 
of the author's observations in the sunnner of ISOI, during a journey 
of about l.iHNi miles through the country east and north of Mt.St. 
Klias. TIm* interior range of the St. Klias mountains, extending nortli- 
uestward toward Mt. Wrangell. is found to have a simple synclinal 
structure and is composedchieliy of Carboniferous and Triassic strata. 
The white volcanic tuff which has lM»en n<»ted by various travelers 
<»n the Lewes and Pelly rivers was found t<» increase gradually toward 
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thi* west, reaching a mnximum of nl>out 50 to Tofei't in thicknebK in the 
iipi>er White river vnlley. from that |>oint iie<Tensing very rapidly 
westward. The prohahh* source of the tuff is a high conical |)eak 
close west of the 141st meridian, in the northern l)order of the St. 
Klins mountains, (ilacial drift in the White river hasin reaches only 
al>out 40 miles north of the present glaciers. 

The pa|M*r is published in full by the National<MM>gra])hic Mnga/ine, 
vol. IV. \H\Y2, pp. 117-I")2. with thn'c plates. 

lit'lutiniishift nj the (,'liiflnl l.ak'if Wtwrtii, Ahfimi/tint. h'nt/nnin. tiHti 

llinhini'Cluiiiiplniii. By Wakukn Tpnam. Kulletin. <i. S. A., vol. in. 
pp. 4S4-4S7. Lake Warren, held by the barrier of the retreating ice- 
sheet, extended fn>m the western part of the basin of lake Ontario 
over the up|)er Laurent ian lakes, and outflowed at Chicago to the r>e« 
Plaines. Illinois, and Mississippi rivers. When the recession of the 
ice uncovered the Mohawk valley, lake Warren became change<l to 
lak»» Iroquois, the (ilacial representative of lak<» Ontario, and to lake 
.Algonquin. whi<*h (M*cupie<l the basin of lake Huron, perhaps also ex- 
tending into the basins of lakes Michigan and Superior, with outHow 
eastward at first through Balsan) lake and the river Trent to lake* 
]nM|Uois. and later by the way of lake Nipissing and the Mattawan 
river t<» the northward expansion of lake Inxpiois in the lower part of 
the Ottawa basin. To this extent the (Jlacial history of the Lauren- 
liau lakes had l)een worked (uit by Spenc(»rand < Jllbert. lM*yond which 
Mr. Cpham considers the (|uestiou. Where was the ice-sheet lat(»st a 
barrier across the St. Lawrence basin? The directions of glacial 
stria- aiul transportation of the<lrlft show that the ice of that region 
during the closing stage of glaciation was thi<*kest on a In^lt crossing 
the St. Lawrence in the vicinity t)f <2uebe<*. Therefore it is inf(»rred 
that lake IrcN|Uois extended down this valley to < Quebec, before th(» 
ice bhx'kade was removed and tlie .sea allowed to come in. when its 
marine fauna reached nearly to the present mouth of laki» Ontario, to 
the so\ith end of lake ('hamplain, and in tin* Ottawa valley to .\llu- 
mette island. 75 miles above the city of Ottawa. .V (ilacial lake which 
had for a time (K*cu}»ied the valley of the Hudson and of lake Cham- 
plain was merged with lake IriHjUois by the retreat of the Ice from the 
nortliern side of the .\diron<lack nuMintains. tht> level of lake Iroquois 
lieing at the same time lowered about 1*5<» feet. 

Strntnltiri/ lUlinlinil in (itniss. \\\ Wm. II. IIoli|j>. Hullet ill, ( i. S. A., 

vol. III. pp. 4<MM«>4. with a plate, and 4 figures in the text. Cleavage 
foliation, which has been mistaken for st»dlmentarv stratification, is 
described In cah'areous muscovite biotite gneiss near the Ilopkins- 
Searles quarry in (treat Itarrington. Mass. Cont<»rted quart/ lenses 
and crumpled banding, approximately at right angles with the folia- 
tion, display the tru(» l>eddlng confornuible with that of the dolomite 
in the cpiarry. I>r. Ilobbs remarks: "The occurrence of parallel 
layers of different mineraloglcal com))osition in a nu'tam(»rphl<* clastic 
HK'k has lH*en considered one of the In^st criteria in det(*rmlniug the 



pianos of strHtifiontion, where these have been partially <»ffa^ed by 
subsequently induced structures. The structures observed in the 
gneiss of the lIopkins-Sear]es<|uarry indicate that one may easily be 
deceived in applying this principle." 

Similar observations by Mr. T. Nelson Oiile ( Am. (Jkolooist for July, 
1S«I) and Dr. J. K. Wolff show that the apparent strike and dip of the 
metamorphic strata forming large sections of the (rreen mountain belt 
l>elong to the superinduced cleavage, while traces of the sedimentary 
bedding are inconspicuous or altogether obliterated. 

Vnn't't'A\iu(jn of the Fourth Annual Miffiinj^ In hi at ('nlmnfnis^ Ohio 
Ikveiidn')' *u, .KK tuitl .iL ISi*t. II human Lk \{n\ Faihciiim), Secretary. 
Bulletin, (leological S(x*iety of America, vol. in, pp. i-xii and 4r>3-r>41 ; 
Nov. 9, 1892. 

The re[>ort of the committee on photographs shows 'M'2 additions 
during 1891, all by donation, of which 26 are from the (ieological Sur- 
vey of Texas; 51 from that of the United Stales, including a series of 
26 by I. ('. liussell, taken during his second expedition to Mt. St. Klias 
and the Malaspina glacier; 31 from the (ieological Survey of (-anada; 
6.3 of the Adirondack region, by S. 1{. Stoddard, of (ilens Falls, N. Y. ; 
25 of mountain and canyon scenery in Colorado, by K. II. Chapin, of 
Hartford, Conn. ; and 71 of the Muir glacier and its vicinity, by Prof, 
n. F. Reid, of Cleveland, (). 

The accuracy of the printing of this volume, and its elaborate index, 
tilling eleven pages with double columns in snuill type, reflect much 
credit ujjon Mr. \V .1 Mctiee, the editor. Ilesides the memorial of Dr. 
John Francis Williams, which had been prepared for and presented 
in the <ikomm;ist for March, 1892, this brochure contains a number of 
papiTS. either entire or in abstract. 

EUnnntnni (itnltujij. Cn \ itLKs HiiM), London. Longmans, <ire»»n 6i. 
Co., 12 mo., pp. 248. 18$M). This is a simple text-book for beginners, 
espe<*ially adapted to a class of boys who have a teacher to accompany 
them on «*\<Mirsions. Beginning with elementary definitions, the 
author giv»*s numerous examph^s of dynamical geology and passes 
thence through the gamut of the formations from the .\rch<»an to the 
lMeist<MMMie. It is intended for students n'sident in tireat Britain. 

Sni'th Ani'tirnn drnhnff/ and Pdh imtnhnfff. S. \. Mll.l.KU. First ap- 

|H«ndix. eviending iht' pagination to 718 and tlu* illustratitms to 1265. 
Mr. Miller has inclu<le<i new genera an<l sp(»ci<»s published siiK'o the 
ap|>earanc«» of th»» volume about two years ago. Theincn'ased v(»]ume 
is still s*)ld at ♦5.()U. by the author. (Mncinnati, Ohio. 

Mk. <iKoK(iK F. Ki Nz has als<» issued an appendix l<» his work, ^r>w< 
tnnf l*rtr'nniH Stmn s nf Am* rim. whieh extends his V(»lume to page 367, 
including, with other a<lditions. an a<'couiit of diamonds found in Wis- 
<*onsin and in met«*orites. 

.1 litth iiini't liffhf nn thr Cnltttl Stoti m f t't tilntfirtil Snrrrif. .hl.Ks MaII- 

< 01 . Cambridge. De<'., 1892. In this Mr. Marcou continues his criti- 
<-ism 4»f the methiKls an<l the otiieiary <if the V. S. Survey. 



Ilmifl hook of Phi/Hicol (rcoh/iji/. A. J. Jikks-Bkownk, London, (ieorge 
lU-U and Sons, 12 mo., pi). «6«, 1892. Second Edition. This little 
volume cannot fail of being useful in the hands of all teachers and 
students of physical geology. It has little or no reference to histori- 
cal geology. Its grouping and presentation of the dynamics of the 
surface of the earth, its accurate definitions and its condensed sket<;h 
of recent progress in the sciences of mountain-making, metamorphism 
and the substructure of the crust of the earth commend it to such as 
desire a compend in convenient form and from a reliable authority. 
The whole of physical geology is discussed under three divisions, viz.: 
dynamical, structural and physiographical geology. 



COREESPOIS'DEJSCE. 



The lli<i(JiNsviLLK Shkkt ok tuk Missonu Siuvkv. — I notice in 
your issue for this month a review of our publication entitled the 
**Higgin8ville Sheet in Lafayette (Jo.,"' in which you raise certain 
objections to the form of publication, and offer certain suggestions 
concerning the publication of maps. As the subject is one in which I 
am very much interested, I wish to take this opportunity to reply to 
your objections and suggestions and to explain in some detail my 
reasons for adopting the form of publication represented by the 
Higginsville sheet. 

It is my intention that the following remarks sliall apply to a 
general syst4*m of mapping of a state or luition ; not to special maps 
prepared for special purposes or of sj)ecial districts. The accompany- 
ing reports referred to are brief descriptive reports of the area mapped, 
such as 1 have termed "Area Reports" (the eciuivalent of the county 
reports which have been used); large volumes or monographs treating 
of certain subjects, such as I have termed "Subject IJeports," are not 
to be included under these remarks. 

As 1 understand it, the questions at issu«* are: 

1. What shall be the unit of area ? 

2. What shall be the size of sheet ? 

3. In what form shall tho sheet be published ? 

So far as I can gather from your review, 1 conclude that your an- 
swers to these questions would be as follows: 

1. The county shall be the unit of area. 

2. The size of the sheet shall be uniform, but shall not exceed a 
large quarto page in dimensions : that is. the maximum size shall 
be about 9x12 inches. 

3. The map shall l)e published as an insert in a (|uarto volume. 
.My answers to these questions, on the contrary, are ns follows: 



]. Tfi«' uijjt <>r ttr4'a ^liull (x' a ^*M»^riip)ii<* <*iie mimI shall I»h n frnclioit 

of •w^uan' d4>|fn*<' <»f iatittidf* mid lon^itud^. 
'* Th«' H^«<' riiiall l»e uiiifonii and t)H'p>li<*^t. in<*liidin^ th«' iiianfiii.^liall 

fx- JT^i X 2p4 ilK*l^e^. 
:i T}»' lijap ^tiall )m' iiiM*rt4'd witliout folding in a reiM)rt of folio form 
of wfiK'li iIh* |»aK'* "f tf»xt shall Im* of tin* same size as the map. 
My chi^f <>hj('^'tioll^ to ilu* plan pro|M»M»d l>v you are: that it n^stricts 
lh«- UM- <#f a iarjre M*ale and that it prevents the adoption of anything 
Jike a unif<#nn M'ale. Further, a <*ounty is not n fi\i»d unit, hut is 
lialde Ut l>e <'hanK*^l constantly l»y sulMiivision. 

<■4>unti«*^ are of extremely variable areas. Within the I'nited States 
lh«*.\ raii^e from 25 Mpiare miles to 12.(NM>s<|uare miles in extent ; while 
4'4>ijfjtie^ <»f 2iM) M|unre mile.** and l.(NN) s(|uan* miles in the same 
^tate ar*' eommon. In Minnesota the smallest county is 162 scjuare 
iiilJe^ in extent, while the largest county contains 5^((> s(|uare miles. 
In Miss4)uri eounties ranf^e similarly fnini 270 t(» l,14~> s(|uare nn'les in 
area. The limits of a (juarto pa^e for maps of these areas would allow 
the M'ale, in som«* cases, to he as much as 2 inches loone mile ; whereas, 
in anot lH*r case, it wiuihl have l<» Im* as little as I inch to II miles. For 
counties in Miss4)uri the largest scale pernu'ssihle would Ik' I inch t<» 
1 1**^ miles and the Muall(*st scale wouhl he 1 inch t(» .S'.j miles. In 
Miimesota, similarly, small and large c(Mniti<'s would have to he repre- 
sented on scales \aryiiig hetw(»en I inch - I j-', mil(»s and one inch — 
T'-i nn'les. 

It would he superthhHis to argue hef(»re y<Mi the necessity of using 
a larger s<'ale than Ihe size you fix will permit. f<»r the repn*si»nta- 
tion of all the \aliuihle detail which we try to include in our modern 
gi'ological nnips. I take it for granted that y<M] will recognize this 
without further demonst ration, and it set^ns to me that this is an in- 
superahle ohject ion to t he linn'tatiiMis of a (juarto page. (Granting 
this ciinclusion, the altermitivt>s which suggest themsehcs for ohviat- 
ing the (lilli<'ulty are tis f(»llows: 

\ To retain the county as the unit of an>a and t<» make the sht*et of 
liuiform ni/e, hut to enlarge the sheet to such a size that the larg- 
est counties can he represented in all the detail necessary, 
h Jo retain the county as the unit of area hut to nhandon uniform- 
it > in the si/.e of the sheets. 
( I'o ahandon I he count v as t he unit of area hut to retain uuiformit v 
\\\ I In* sl/e of nheet . 
\ilopt Mi^ t he lirsi alternat i\e ( .\ ), the county l.(NM) s(|uare miles in 
itrca, mapped on a •«caleof one inch to the mile, would retpiire a sheet 
at lent*t M2 Miches sipuire ; a county o.iMH) stpuire nn'les in area.nuipped 
on the name scale, would retpiire a >htM't 72 inches s(|uare. A plan of 
puhlication necessitating such large sheets as this for simill a:^ 
well as large cnuni ie<«, is plainly out of the quest ion. 

Vt-coiduig lothesfcond alternati\t* U(). a county of hm stpiare 
miles iiiMppeil on II Ncnle of one mile to an inch, could he plotted <»n a 



Kheet !8 inches squan' ; whereas a county of '),(XK) s<(uar<» miles, 
mappe<i on the same scale, would re(|uire a sheet at least 7*2 inches 
s(|iiare. Such a ran^e in size of sheet as is here indicated — and 
a much jfreat4»r range would at times be necessary, — is sufficient 
l4> condemn this second alternativ*'. 

The third alternative ((y), is the one embi>died in the Higginsville 
sheet. It retains uniformity in the size of the sheet ; it permits the 
use of any scale desired ; the size of the sheet is not t(M) large for ready 
handling. 

T recognize it as a controlling principle in the publication of a series of 
maps that, for comprehensiveness of view and in order that the relation- 
ship of parts shall Ik* clearly seen, the area represented by the map 
should be as large as is possible, compatible with convenience for use. 
We are all familiar with the great and many times folded sheets acc(mi- 
panying many public reports; especially those of the earlier explora- 
tions in our country. Their large size and awkwardness defeat the main 
object. It is an exasperating problem to unfold them for reference 
without mutilation and it is a veritable Chinese puzzle to return 
them to their places with the same folds and creases. 

The size represented by the Higginsville sheet s«»ems to nie a good 
compromise l)etween these great maps and the small page plate. It 
is not too larg(» for one to hold it in the hand or tc» have it at one's 
elbow on the desk convenient for reference; it is not so small as to 
prevent the representation of a large area on a reasonably large scale, 
Th»» geographic unit of area is one of universal ada))tability ; it is 
absolutely fixed and its ))osition on the surface of the globe is clearly 
defined to any man who has the rudiments <»f ge<»graphic knowledge. 

Concerning the publication of the rejMjrt in folio form along with 
the map I do not know that I can say anything further in explanation 
than has already lH»en said in the **Notice" accompanying the re])ort in 
question. The foUowing is (|Uoted from this notice. 

** The controlling ideas have been to bring prominently forward, as 
an imp:>rtant part of the publication, the accompanying nuip and 
section sheet, and to make them of ready access for reference. The 
great amount of detail embodied in these sheets justifies the sub- 
ordinating of th<» report to them. .Vs future sheets and reports are 
issutnl they can be bound t(»gether in atlas form in substantial covers. 
Kvery one rec(»gnizes the objections to a foldcni map inserted in a 
|)0<*ket lit the end of the report ; it is inconvenient for reference; it is 
liable to l)econu» mutilated and torn from frecpient folding and un- 
folding ; it is often dropped out of the piK'ket an<l lost, and it can 
never, in its st»<*luded retreat, be recognized as the prominent f<»ature 
of the publication. .Vn octavo report, accompanied by unfolded maps 
in a separate <'over, is op(Mi t<M>ther objections perhaps e([ually strong ; 
the chief of tlie.<e are that the maps and reports are of different sizes 
and have to 1m* separated in the library and are. hence, not readily 
m'cessible ; one part frecpiently goes astray or is lost while the other. 
in<Mimplete in itself, is retained: the two together are awkward to 
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rnrrv. InhenMit object ions to the form of publication here advanced 
are, however, recoj^nizecl. The re|K>rt is of inconvenient size and 
slia|>e for ready reading and it cannot (>e easily- carried alxHit for 
reference. Still, thes<» <»bjection^, though inclining one to an adverse 
opiin'on on first th<night.will.it is l>elieved, appear of less weight when 
nil the other considerations are taken into account : this has been the 
exi)erience with most of those who have l>een consulted and who have 
considered the matter." 

In reply t4i your objection that ** common library shelves will not 
ai'commodate such a document," it sc»eins to me that all collectors of 
iKMiks who make pretensi<»ns to having a library at all, must provide 
for the care of atlases and maps. Any broad shelf or drawer designed 
for this pur|K>se will accomm<xlate our publication. 

In conclusion I wish to rejieat that this subject of systematic map- 
ping and the plan of publication is one which interests me very much 
and is(»ne to which I have given a good deal of thought. No one is 
more anxious than am I to pnKluce truly serviceable maps and Ui 
publish them in the lM»st form, all interests c<msidenKi, 1 am, there- 
fon*. glad to lake this op|M)rtunity of expressing, in some fullness, my 
reasons and <*<»nclusi<»ns. 1 ho|>e that they may elicit, similarly, free 
diwussion from others; for it seems to me at the present time, when 
so much mapping is iMM'ng done in various parts of the country and 
so iiHM'h discussion on the subject is l)eing entered into, it is par- 
ticularly important that ail the pros and cons Ix* considered and 
that a well <'stnblisln»d conclusi<»n Im» reai'hed for guidance in Hiture 
practice. A htm i it Wi.vslow, 

Jf'jft'ritnn f'ltft. Xor. 14, IStt/. State (Geologist. 

ThK TolMMiKAIMIHAl. WoKK OKTHK N.\TlnN\|, (iKol.iMi li A 1. S| KVKV. 

In the editorial in the I^hmmuIht numlK»r entitled the "First I>€»cad 
of the (i(»ologist," y<»u say: '*Tlie (Hlitors have had untranunelled 
fre«»d«»m. as individual editors, to write whatev<»r they<*hos4». Some- 
times they have f<Mind themselves at varianct* <»n views expressed, 
and they have had the privilege t<» write counter editorials in rebut- 
tal of other views." In the NovemU'r numU^r <»f the (iEoi.ooist was 
an e<litorial entith'd "The Topographical Work of the Tnited States 
<ieological Survey." which was so entirely at variance with my views, 
that I beg you to insert the accompanying article by Mr. llenry (Gan- 
nett, which expresses what in my <»pinion, is the exact status and 
\alueof that w<»rk. Whatever nuiy be said concerning individuals 
H)N)n the r. S. Survey, or the weaknes.-". allege<l to exist in the other 
divisions. I believe the topographical map is by far the most imjiort- 
iint and useful work that could be accimiplished ft>r .\n)erican geog- 
raphy and geology. There can Im* no more humiliating confession 
than that our <'ountry d<M»s not possess n map of its simplest geo- 
graphic fiMitures, an<i a>ide fntrn all geological considerations, 1 think 
that the to|H>graphical work shouhl re<'eive the lo\al supp(»rt and 
frieiidlv niH of every .American citizen. Furthermore. I lN*lieve that 
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itiajur Powell and Mr. (taiinett have conducted this division in tht* 
ablest manner |>os8ible, and it gives nie much sorrow to see a journal 
l>earing my name as an editor, opposing tliis great work. The present 
attitude of the government t^^nvards scientific bureaus is one that calls 
for the most delicate action and consideration, both upon the part of 
tlitme in and out of the Geological Survey, unless it is their mutual 
object to destroy it. It is a ])itiful s]H»ctacle t<j see the lack of united 
action in this emergency, and without committing myself to any fac- 
tion, I can only say that accusations will not advance the* best in(«'r- 
t»sts of science in this country, in the minds of our lawmakers. 

Very sincerely yours, Kojrr. T. Iliu.. 

W'tmfuitifton, Ik <*., Ih-vciiiher /.7, 1,^U.,\ 

Thk ToiMKJKAiMiic Work of tuk National (TKojjHiicAi. Sikvkv. 
The November number of the Amkhican (tkolooist contains an edi- 
torial criticizing the policy of the U. S. Geological Survey in carrying 
on topographic work and the (|uality of the resulting maps. This 
article contains numerous errors, some of which it seems worth while 
to correct. 

The first item of policy of the geological survey to which this article 
objects is the alleged extension of its field of work over the entire 
United States. The geological survey was instituted in 1879, and its 
field of work was defined as the *' national domain." This expression 
was recognized as being susceptible of several different constructions, 
such as 

(1.) The public lands still owned by the United States. 

(2.) The entire areas of the territories. 

(3.) The entire area of all states and territories in which there 

was or had ever been public lands. 
(4. ) The entire area of the country. 

Mr. King, the first director, adopted the last as the only reasonable 
construction, and immediately commenced examinations of the mines 
at Virginia (Mty and Eureka in Nevada, and at Leadville in Colorado, 
all on private property and all located within states. 

The attempts to obtain a change in the wording of the expression 
'^national domain," to which the Gkoi.o<hst refers and the failure of 
these attempts, which it appears to regard as significant, were 
made simply for the purpose of relieving the expression of ambiguity, 
and to prevent just such misconceptions as those of the editorial from 
arising. The mistake of the (TEoi.o<iisT is the less pardonable, inas- 
much as the change proposed by director King was subse(iuently 
made after full discussion in Congress, in which all the bearings of 
the matter were examined. 

The second and principal matter of criticism is the fact that the 
geological sur\'ey has undertaken the work of making a to])ographic 
map of the country and has for ten years devoted to it a considerable 
proportion of its appropriations. It does not appear that the writer 
criticizes the policy of the survey in iindertaking a geological map. 
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That is the principal work of every geological survey the world over. 
He claims, however, that it can be done without a topographic base. 
Were the writer a practical geologist, such statements would neces- 
sarily impair confidence not only in his ability but in his good sense. 
It is an axiom that no good geological map can be made without a 
good topogra))hic map as a basis. The U. S. (Geological Survey found 
itself without such maps except in certain comparatively limited 
areas, and there being no provision under any other organization for 
making them, this survey undertook the task. It was a condition, 
not a theory, that confronted it. Perhaps the C'oast and (leodetic 
Survey might have done the work better, but that organization was 
not doing it, and on application, declined to do it; therefore the 
geological survey having the means and having legal authority, ])ro- 
ceeded to do it. 

The writer fortifies his statement by the assertion that up to the 
time the U. S. Geological Survey commenced systematic topographic 
surveys (1882), no geological survey had found it necessary to do 
topographic work. Now tlie fact is, tiiat with the exception of a few 
geological reconnoissances, every geological survey, whether undiT 
state or national authority, had prosecuted to))ographic work. Under 
national authority, the Hayden, Powell, Wheeler, and King surveys 
made topographic maps. I'nder state authority, the geological sur- 
veys of New Hampshire, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, North Carolina. 
Alabama, Kentucky, Ohio, Michigan. AVisconsin, Missouri, Minnesota 
and California had done the same, prior to 1882, wiiile since that date 
many more have been added to the list. 

In ten years the (leological Survey has surveyed toj)ographieally 
an area of r>5(M^> square miles at a total expense of ♦2,150,00(\ The 
average cost per siiuare mile has been a trilie less than $4.(M). The 
(iKonxj 1ST objects to this figure as being too low for go(»d work — his 
argument is that the higiier the price, the l>ett«»r the quality. But the 
area nuipi>ed includes regions surveyed on various scales, chielly 
l:25(),U(K>, I:12r),(H.M) and 1 :02,r)(H», which implies a wide range in cost. 
It includes areas where the work has been greatly aided by th<» sur- 
veys of the (ieneral Land Otiice, the (/oast and (it'odetic Survey, the 
Lake Survey, the River Surveys, etc., all of which have been utilized 
and the average cost has thus been greatly reduced. The nnips of 
the New Kngland states on the scale 1 :62,5(H> have cost per s<|uare 
mile from ♦U.IH) to $1.S.(M). Tiiis cost should imply to the (Ikoloijist 
gooil work, since it sets a limit of Jf 1<>.(M» per square mile as lK»ing sat- 
isfactory in the nnilt«»r of expense. lUit work on tli*' same scnh» in 
the Mississipj>i valley in Illinois, Iowa and Wisconsin has cost only 
$2.<Mj or ♦ii.(H) per s(|uare mile, and the results are quite as satisfactory 
as in Massachusetts and New York where the cost was four or live 
times as great. The dilTerence in cost is due in the main to the 
assistance rendered by the surveys of the (Jeneral Land i)t!ice whose 
corners furnish practically all the secondary locations. 

Jn the third place, the (iKoLociisr charges duplication and clashing 
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between the Geological Survey and the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
So far as known to one in a position to speak with authority, this 
statement is entirely without foundation. The Coast and Geodetic 
Survey is not mapping in the interior. There has been no duplication 
whatever, and instead of clashing there has existed the best of feeling 
and a most cordial co<)peration between the two organizations. The 
Coast and (xeodetic Survey has given in the fullest and freest possible 
manner all material desired by the Geological Survey, and its work 
has been utilized to the fullest possible extent by the Geological Sur- 
vey in the preparation of maps. 

Again, the article states that some fifteen or twenty States are now 
co'iperating with the Coast and Geodetic Survey in the production of 
topographic maps. The fact is that no State is cooperating with that 
organization, for that or any other j)urpose. In certain states, namely, 
Tennessee. Wisconsin and Minnesota, the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
is executing triangulation at the request of the State authorities but 
at its own expense. In none of these cases is the State doing any 
topographic work. 

The article contains numerous reflections upon tiie quality of the 
maps made by the Geological Survey. Now while the work must stand 
or fall ujK)n its own merits, it is but just to the men who have exe- 
cuted it to remind the Gk()Lo<;ist that errors will be found not only in 
the most exi>ensive, but even in the very best work ; and that in seven 
hundred sheets, representing r)r)(),(XM) s(|uare miles, it would be strange 
if the errors, collectively, were not numerous. That the work, as a 
whole, is of good (|uality is sutiiciently attested by those who have 
used it. Among them may be mentioned prominently the commis- 
sioners of the three States with which the Geological Survey has 
worked in cooperation, namely, Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 
(■onnecticut. The maps of these states have been completed, and the 
results after careful examination have been pronounced satisfactory 
by the Boards of Commissioners. That the surveys are satisfactory 
to engineers is abundantly shown by the extensive use made of them 
by state geological surveys and by mining engineers,as well as in rail- 
road location and other similar works. For these purposes hundreds 
of proof sheets are daily distributed. They are in the hands of geol- 
ogists and engineers all over the country and are in very extensive use. 
In the mapping of its area this country is far behind other civilized 
nations. Scientific and industrial enterprises in this country have 
always been handicapped by the need of them. The Geological Sur- 
vey is now engaged in su])plying this need upon a practicable plan, and 
at reasonable expense, immediately for its own use, but quite as 
mu<>h for the use of the public. It would appear that an attack upon 
what is presumably so useful a work should be undertaken only with 
a full knowledge of the circumstances and the technical details of the 
work, in both of which the writer of the article shows himself lament- 
ably at fault. Henry Gannktt. 
Washington y Ih C. 
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PERSONAL AND SCIENTIFIC NEW.S. 



TiiK MiciiKJAN (Jeoumucal Sirvky. — After a comatose state 
for ten years, the •Board of (Jeologieal Sur\'ey'* of Michi^n has 
presentee! a re|)ort to the Letrishiture. Dr. M. E. Wadswortb. 
l)ireetor of the Michigan Mining School at Houghton, is state 
giM)logist and has the assistance of various raeml>ers of his faculty. 
The report is a provisional onr on the iron, gold, an«l c<>pi>er dis- 
tricts of northern Michijran. In a<1dition to this there is nearly 
n^ady for puhlication. Vol. .'>. in the st'ries of final reports, con- 
taining the geology of the Marquette district, the report of Dr. C. 
Koniiiiirer, and that on tlu' <ras an<l salt wells of the state. 

A<roRi»iN<; To Ma.ior-<;knkrai. Drayson. of the Roval Artil- 
U'ry, the earth has a thinl rtptntinn. which caus4»s the half-axi^ of 
daily rotation to trace cones during a i)erio<l of al>out 31. •500 
yi'ar>. He concludes that the glacial jK^riixls depend upon this 
thinl motion, and that thev recur once in al)OUt 20,000 vt*ars, 
whiNt th«' last terniinatiMl alM>ut tl.uoO years ago. The extreme 
variation of the |>olcs amounts to alH)ut \'l degn*es. The arctic 
rirclc encroaches on the temperate latitudes. an«l the tropic of 
Cancer varies the 'iame amount toward the jK>les. The positions 
of thi^sr extreinc^ determine the ditferences In^tween summer and 
winter <Ieneral Hraysou sup|X)'i<*'H a glacial epoch supervenes 
when tlie dirfereiice i-i at maximum, coincident with the pole of 
the heaven-* and the |H»le of the iMJiptic in th«' same colun*; and 
thar the minimum of thi> «litference. which marks the mild (or 
interirUnMal' ei>oeh'*. will U* reacheil in aiM>ut the year 2295. A. 

P The work. •/ •*';•'"/'/•/ .//m/,/*/ /■< 'i.<f rummttf ftHtl ff'^fouu^ 

»li>*.ussing thi-i theory i-^ puMished hy Thapman and Hall, and 
I'aui. Truhner \' Co . Lt»ndoii 

Wi^iowiN Acvi»KMv OK Sc:knck<. Arts vm» Lktters. The 
i»ri»«rram of the twiutv thinl nieeiini: held DecemlnT 20th and 
*I«Kh. at MadiM»n. contaimnl the foll«>win^ geological titles: 

«M rl'.e ;ie\>loi;\ of tlM» \VaterU»«> «|unrt/it^* iir»-*a. I. M. Buell. BeK>it : 

• .•>t»'^ oi: earlv lead miiiini: in Wivt-on^iii. U. «i. Thwaitet?. Madison: 
Mi»* pr"i:r»'<> of « i.vlojkjicHi lt;\e^ti|ifation^ and ^iirxi-y^of tht^ state of 
\V:M.'oi-^in. parrieularlx of ih»' Lead li^»i:i»>i — V lli^r^irical Review 
.rid l»ll»lit»i;r:i|»h\ ■ r»'ad l»\ al»siract : Note-i o'- the -triioture of the 

• »[>- de|Hi>ii^ t»f ^outhw¥«<tf»rn Wixi't»n^in. NX. V Biake. Shullsbur^: 
V.»l«;ainte. a iu»v\ tx^**' of aude-iiiic la\a. W u\. H. n«*bf»< and Loiiis 
K ;j !'!••»?; t»*^ri;. Nlaili^or:. 

Dk .1 > Nkwkfkky, who ha^ Wvn pn»fe^>«>r of gt>i>Iogy aiMl 
paUi^ntoloiM in Columbia (*olle^e. New York i'itv. for twentv-two 
yiMr>i. *\k^\ at New Haven. (.\»nn . IKh*. 7. l^*J2 V future nam- 
'•er of rhi' tlKoj.m;rsr will ^smtain a suitable M«>«j:raphical sketch. 
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PERSONAL AND SCIENTIFIC NEWS. 



TiiK MiciiKiAX (Jeoumucal Sirvky. — After a eonuitoHi* state* 
for toil years, the ''Hoard of Geological Survey" of Miehipui has 
presented a report to the Tiegislature. Dr. >I. K. Wadsworth. 
l>ireet^)r of the Michigan Mining School at Ilonghton, is state 
gc»ologist and has the assistance of varions members of his faculty. 
The report is a provisional on*' on the iron, gold, and copper dis- 
tricts of northern Michigan. In addition to this then* is nearly 
r(»ady for publication, Vol. T). in the series of final reports, con- 
taining tlie geology of the Manpiette district, the report of Dr. V. 
Kominger, and that on the gas and salt wells of the state. 

AccoRDTNo TO M.\.ioR.(i EXKR.v I. 1)r.vvs(»n, of the Royal Artil- 
h*ry, the earth has a third rotation, which causes the half-axes <»f 
daily rotation to trace cones during a period of about ol.tJCMi 
yt'ars. He concludes that the glacial periocis depend upon this 
thinl motion, and that thev recur once in about 20,t)t)0 vears, 

' ft • •■ 

whilst tin* last terminated about ti.OOO years ago. The extreme 
variation of the poles amounts to about 12 degn'es. The arctic 
circle 4»ncroaches on the temperate latitudt's, and the tropic of 
Canc^T varies the .same amount towanl the poles. The |)ositions 
of thefit» extremes determine the differences between summer and 
winter. (Jer.eral Drayson supposes a glacial e|K)ch supervenes 
when the ditference is at maxinnim. coincident with the i>ole of 
tin* heavens and the |H)le «)f th(» 4'cliptic in the same eolure; and 
that the minimum of this ditference, which marks the mild (or 
int4»rglacial) epochs, will b** reached in about the year 2205. A. 
I), The work, ^Vntrmhli n (jround in fistmnnnit/ nnd fl*'doijif^' 
discussing this theory is published by (Miapman and I fall, an<l 
I'aul, Trubner i^' Co. . London. 

Wisconsin Ac.vhK.MV uv Sciencks. Arts .vni> Letters. The 
program of the twenty-third nn^eting held DecemluT 21Kh an<l 
until, at Madison, contained thc» following geological titles: 

Oil the ^eojoj^v of the Waterloo (|iiart/.ite area. L M. Knell, Heloit : 
iiote.*« on early lend mining in Wis<'on.«<in, W. (i. Thwaites. Madison: 
I he ]>ro>rress of <TeologicHl liive.stigation.'* and Surveys of the state of 
WiMM)ii>in. pnrtieulnrlv of the Lead Ke^ioii — \ Historical Review 
mid Uiblio^rnphy (read h\ abstract »: Notes on tlie structure of the 
ore deposits of southwestern WJM'onsin. W. 1*. Hlake. Shullsbur^: 
Volcanite. a new type of andesitic lava. Wni. IL Ilobbs and Louis 
KalilenlM'r^. Madison. 

Dr. J. S. Newhehhv. who has Ikm'u prof(»ssor of gi^ology and 
pal<»ont<dogy in Columbia College. New York City, for twenty -two 
vears. <lied at N<»w Haven. Conn.. Dec. 7. 1S1I2. A future nuni- 
ber of the (Jeoi.ouist will contain a suitable biographical sketch. 
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to their junction with the Sierra Nevada, yet there seems to be no 
doiil)t that such is actually the fact, as was found to be the case 
with the northern Coast ranges. 

In my former paper I traced the Palaeozoic rocks of Shasta 
county, part (Carboniferous and part probably Devonian, south 
along the main Coast range to San Francisco bay. The litho- 
logical f(»atures of the series were (piite constant the whole dis- 
tance, sandstone, slate and ])anded jasper pred«>minating. The 
effects of intense dynamical action, resulting in crushed and 
contorted strata; and secondary silicitication, in which these 
strata were tilled with a net-work of minute (juartz veins, were 
seen to be constant and distinguishing features. With the ex- 
ception of fossils of pro!»able Pahuozoic age from western 
Tehama countv, none were found in this older series; but the 
Knoxville, the lowest known Cretaceous in the stiite. wherever 
present, was found generally to contain Aucella, and to rest 
totally unaltered an<l unconformable on the Metamorphic series. 

The bay (»f San Francisco is formed by a depression extending 
across the Coast ranges from the great interior valley to the 
ocean. The outlet to the bav, the (Jolden date, is Iwrdered bv 
sandstone and jasper containing dikes of serpentine and other 
greatly altered eruptives. As we go southward the ranges form- 
ing the (^oast system Itecome very regular in their northwest and 
southeast trend. They do not run (juite parallel to the coast, ])ut 
lap past each otln'r, forming a succession of headlands. Between 
these are long narrow valleys opening northwestward. 

The three most prominent ranges are the Monte Diablo, the 
Santa Cruz and its southern prolongati<m the Gavilan, and the 
Santa Lucia. They consist chiefly of granite, crystalline schists, 
and often but slightly alten'd sandstone, slate and jasper. As 
has lx»en noted before, these rocks are so crushed that no svstem 
of folds can be made out, and the strike and dip are often almost 
indistinguishable, (ireatly decomi>osed eruptives of many varie- 
ties are abumhint. No granitic rocks have been found in the 
Monte Diablo range, but mica, hornblende and glaucophane 
schists appear in places. The first known outcrop of granite in 
the Coast ranges south of Trinity county, is (m Tomales |>oint, 
about twenty miles northwest of San Fnincisco. This outcrop 
lies in line with the granitic rocks of the Santa Cruz mountains, 
and is quite likely a continuation of them. South of San Fran- 
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CISCO granite outcrops first near Pt. San Pedro, and appears at 
intervals, ^bove the Tertiary whicli covers the westi^rn slope of 
the mountains, as far as Santa Cniz. Ten miles away in a south- 
east direction, in line with the former outcrops, rises the (lavilan 
range, called by Prof. Blake *' a mighty mass of primitive rock." 
The range proper has a length of fifty miles and a width of ten. 
It is composed almost wholly of granitoid rock. Near the 
northern end are bodies of limestone and crystalline schists. 
Southeast of the Chelone peaks the range blends with the Monte 
Diablo range, and the granites are largely replaced by rocks of 
the Metamorphic series. These rocks form a long high ridge 
which sinks beneath the Tertiary before reaching Polonio pa.ss. 
The granite of the (Javilan range does not terminate in the Che- 
lone peaks, but outcrops in places along the western base of the 
Metamorphic ridge for a distance of forty miles more. Its 
width cannot be determined for it is covered bv the Tertiarv on 
the west. 

In the canyon of Nelson crei'k the granite is seen to be brec- 
ciate<i, and to include broken strata of limestone. In a small 
gulch which enters the canon of Nelson creek from the high ridge 
of Metamorphic rocks on the northeast, there is exposed one of 
the most important contacts seen in the whole Coast range, and 
one which should settle the disputed question of the relation of 
the granites to the Metamorphic .series. The gulch cuts squarely 
across the formation exposing the succession of strata very finely. 
Beginning at the mouth of the canon we find outcropping first a 
fine grained granite so crushed that a hand specimen could not 
be obtained; next a stratum of limestone also brecciated and 
wholly inclosed in the granite. Following the granite, another 
irregular stratum of limestone. These dip to the southwest at 
an angle of 80 degrees, the granite overlying. They are followed 
by several hundre<l feet of mica schist, oftt»n presenting a pearly 
and hydrous appearance. Another stratum of limestone adjoins 
the schist, and that is succeeded by. a width of twenty feet of 
banded green jasper. Then there is a great l)ody of semi- 
crystalline limestone thirty feet thick; al)ove that, green jasper 
again; the whole series dipping 80 degrees scmthwest. Farther 
up the hill the jasper gives place to crushed sandstone and ser- 
pentine. It does not seem that there can l)e any doubt about the 
granite having been intruded into these rocks which are an in- 
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tegral portion of tlie Motamorphic series. This determines the 
relative ages of the two formations^, and if it is a fact, as I be- 
lieve it to be, that this granite is identical in age with that form- 
ing the great mass of the Sierra Nevada, the Metamorphic rocks 
into which it has been intruded belong to the same series and 
were uplifted at the same time as those of the Sierra. The time 
of this convulsion is supposed to have terminated the Jurassic, 
and to have been followed bv the lowest undoubted (^retaccous 
rocks on the Pacific coast. 

The Santa Lucia range which begins at point Pinos, Monterey 
county, and extends down the coast in a southeast direction, 
consists almost wholly for a distance of sixty miles of a coarse 
and somewhat porphyritic granite. Near the head of the Naci- 
mento river, the main southerly prolongation of the range changes 
its character, the granite being replaced by rocks of the pre-Cre- 
taceouH series. This change is not abrupt, the massive rocks 
giving place to gneiss and schists, and these to metamorphosed 
slat^^s, sandstones and jaspers. Owing to the extensive develop- 
ment of the Miocene sandstone on the eastern slope of the range 
the complete transiticm could not be seen. The granite does not 
terminate here but bears away from the ocean, and crops in 
several places in a line of low Tertiary hills which extends south- 
east between the Nacimento and San Antonio rivers. The third 
of these outcrops lies near the town of Paso Robles. In line 
with these exposures and about twelve miles in a southeast direc- 
tion, granite appears again in the San Jose range. This range 
has an elevation of nearly three thousand feet and a length of 
thirty miles. No Metamorphic rocks appear, and near the head 
of Cari.sa creek the granite again sinks beneath the Tertiary. A 
high ridge of Tertiary hills connects the San Jose range with the 
Han EmiKlio mountains, but as far as my observations have gone, 
the granitic rocks do not outcrop again until the latter mountains 
are reached. Blake, however, in the Pacific Railroad report 
maps the gnmite as almost continuous. Inasmuch as the several 
outcrops of this almost buried granite ridge lie directly in line 
with the course* of the San Kmedio range, and its prolongation 
l>oth southeast and northwest, it seems highly probable that the 
two are reallv connected underneath the Tertiary. 

The Santa Lucia range follows the coast until near the town of 
San Lais ()bis])o, when it in turn passes inland, becoming wholly 
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covered by the Tertiary in places. The rocks exhibit as usual 
the eflfects of intense dynamical action, but have not been greatly 
metamorphosed. Tiiey have been intruded by a great variety of ' 
ancient eniptives which are much decomposed. In Santa Bar- 
bara county the Santa Lucia range becomes merged in the Cuyama 
mountains, but the rocks are finely exposed in the canon of the 
Santa Maria river. In the central portion of the county they 
finally disappear beneath the Tertiary, which rises in mountains 
five to six thousand feet high. The most southerly outcrop of 
the peculiar Coast range metamorphics forms a line of hills along 
the western slope of the San Raphael mountains on the lK)rders 
of the Santa Ynez valley. Here are jasper, sandstone and 
glaucophane schists. Here as well as in the Cuyama range the 
rocks have the same lithological character and have undergone 
the same cnishing as the almost unbroken line of outcrops ex- 
tending north to Shasta county. Secondary silicification is often 
present, but is not as characteristic as farther north. The over- 
lying Tertiary sandstone, shale and banded flints, are folde<l but 
not metamorphosed or crushed. In southeastern Santa Barbara 
and northern Ventura counties the Tertiary beds have been 
enormously elevated, forming very rugged mountains five to eight 
thousand feet high. 

As we go south of Monterey the pre- Cretaceous series gradu- 
ally sinks, and the middle Tertiary becomes more and more 
prominently developed, until in the region just described, it forms 
the whole of the exposed portion of the mountains between the 
San Joaquin valley and the ocean. 

The other prominent mountains of southern California included 
by Prof. Whitney in the Coast range system are the Santa Monica 
and the Santa Ana. The Santa Monica belongs to the east and 
west system of ranges, and has been classed by the earlier geolo- 
gists who have studied it as Tertiary. The range was examined 
in a number of places with very different results. Miocene sand- 
stones appear in the hills along Santa Monica canon for two miles 
when they are replaced by black slates. Both these formations 
dip south at a small angle but no contact could be found. Farther 
up the canon the slates are replaced by dark argillitic sandstones. 
They become more metamorphosed near the summit where there 
is incipient crystallization In Coldwater canon the Metamorphic 
series appears for some distance, and is then replace<l by dioritic 
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granito which has been intruded into it. South of the Knciiios 
ranch on the northern sh)pe of tlie Santa Monica range, in an in- 
teresting exposure of rocks. First there are Tertiary sandstones 
clipping north 25-40 degrees, lender these are the crushed and 
metamorphosed rocks of the older series, with stratification 
hardly discernible. Just above th(» sandstones the older rocks 
are intruded by dioritic granite. There is no sign of the granitic 
rocks having !)een intruded into the Miocene, and there seems not 
the slightest doubt but what the crystalline and metamorphic 
rocks n»pres(»nt an older pre- Cretaceous formation. I have been 
able to verify none of Prof. Whitney's statements in regard to 
Tertiary or even Cretaceous granite in California. He says of the 
Santa Monica range that granite forms the axis, and that it has 
been intruded into Miocene sandstones which are much metamor- 
phosed iind dip away on <»ither hand.* The real Miocene has been 
confused with the underlying older series, and lx)th classed to- 
gether as rocks of the same period. Prof. Jules Marc<m also 
lield the opinion that no rocks older than the Tertiar}' existeil in 
the Santa Monica range, t The mistake heretofore made is due 
U) a confounding of the Tertiary with the underlying pre-Cre- 
taceous series. In those portions of the report on the Pacific 
railroad survey, and of the geneml gtH>logy of California, Vol. i, 
<lev(>t4!d to the coast region, this mistake is constantly made. 

The Santa Ana mountains are a spur of the Peninsula range of 
San Diego county. The sedimentary rocks are ofti^n but slightly 
metamorphosed, and fossils of probable Carl)oniferous age were 
found in three ditferent places. One fossil In^aring stratum was 
discavered within less than a mile of the granite of Santiago peak. 
It was very highly metamorphosed, being apparently a micaceous 
felsite. The other fossils were in a dark gray limestone* <mly 
slightly altered. In portions of the range the quartzose rocks 
are filled with a network of small tpuirtz veins very closely re- 
sembling the chaniett»ristic phenomena <)f the (\)ast ranges farther 
north. Th(» fo.Hsil bearing rocks have bei'ii intruded by granite 
which forms an integnd part of the Peninsula range. 

A glanc;* at a topographical m ip of California shows two main 
chains of mountains. One t'xtending nt^ar the coast the whole 
length of the state; the other and more rugged one. branching otf 

*(HM>|o^i('Hl Survey of Cal., Vol. i, ]>. V2\. 

f<ie<i>rra])hi('al Surveys West of the KM) Meridhm. 1S7H. p. 172. 
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from tbe Coast system in Shasta county, also extends parallel to 
the coast but at a distance of two hundred miles from it. In the 
course of six hundred miles this range gradually approaches the 
Coast system in the form of an immense arc, and finally unites 
with it in northern Ventura county. This union is so intimate at 
both ends that no one can say where the one terminates and the 
other begins. From northern (^U if ornia to the point where the 
ranges approach eacli other on the south, the compression, pro- 
ducing the folding and crushing and which gaye rise to the moun- 
tain axes, acted in (piite a uniform direction, northeast and south- 
west, forming the two approximately parallel systems. South of 
a line running east and west through the southern end of the San 
Joaquin valley, the compression has been from a ditferent direc- 
ti(m, that is from the north and south: producing an east and 
west system, of which the mounUiins in southern Santa Harbara, 
Ventura and Los Angeles counties, and the islands south of the 
Santa Harbara channel are examples. As another result of this 
north and south compression, the Sierra system was turned out 
of its normal course into one taking the form of the resultant of 
the two forces: consequently the nearer it approached the Coast 
system, the more it was deflected, assuming successively a south, 
southwest, west, and finally a northwest course: the actual exposed 
portion of the crystalline rocks terminating in the high peaks at 
the western end of the San Kmedio range. The main mountain 
system extending from Frazer mountain south of the Mojave 
desert, including the Sierra Libre, the Sierra Madre or San 
Gabriel, and San Bernadino ranges, shows a union of the two 
forces, producing a fold having a direction a little south of east 
and north of west. Through San Diego county the normal south- 
east direction is shown in the regularity of the I^eninsula range. 
The two forces acting simultancH)usly gave to southern California 
the irregular system of mountains which has been included by 
some in the Sierras and ])y others in the (\)ast system. The posi- 
tion assumeil by the mountains formed ])y the union of the 
southern Sierras and the northwest prolongation of the Sierra 
Madre is very suggestive. They are inst'parably conn<»cted with 
the Sierras, and yet seem an integral part of the Coast system. 
Thus we may conceive as having l)een formed at the same time 
with the final great upheaval of the Sierra system, and its accom- 
|>anying granitic rocks and intense metamorphism. the Coast range 
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system, exhibiting fally as great mctamorphism through the 
Peninsula, San Bernadino, and Sierra Madre ranges, but from 
the termination of the San Emedio range northwest through the 
coast region until Trinity county is reached a much less degree 
of metamorphism. In the coast region the sedimentary rocks are 
not crystalline save in the vicinity of the granite, which except 
in the main portion of the Santa Lucia, San Jose, and Gavilan 
ranges is not found in very large outcrops. This granite seems 
to have been squeezed up along axes of greatest disturbance and 
not to have exercised a pronounced regional metamorphism. 

Although the sea had free access through eastern Santa Bar- 
bara county to the San Joaquin valley during Tertiarj' times, there 
is evidently no structural break, simply a depressi(m. In this 
depression are thick beds of sands and clays, hiding the north- 
west prolongation of the San Emedio range. After passing over 
the space now occupied by a line of Tertiary hills, there appears 
another granite ridge, the San Jose mountains. Northward there 
are other outcrops slightly projecting above the almost universal 
Tertiary, until the high and rugged Santa Lucia range is reached. 
The other pmminent crystalline axis in the Coast range north of 
Ventura county is the Gavilan. Dr. Becker, one of the strongest 
supporters of the theory that the metamorphic rocks of the Coast 
ranges are Cretaceous, has admitted that if there are any forma- 
tions older than the (Vetaceous in the Coast ranges, they are the 
limestone and gneissoid n)cks of the Gavilan range.* It is the 
southern continuation of the granitoid rocks of this range by 
which the characteristic metamorphic series has been iutnided. 
What can be admitted of the Gavilan range must also 1h» true of 
similar rocks in the Santa Lucia. 

As far as I can learn but two specimens of fossils have been found 
in the metamorphic rocks of the eentnil Coast ranges. One was an 
Inoceramus, presented to the old state sun^ey by major Elliot who 
found it on Alcatraz island, San Francisco bay. Prof. Whitney 
says: '*But so crushwl and broken are the strata thus revealed to 
view and so few and indistinct the fossils which they contain, that 
it was a long time Iwfore their real age could be clearly matieout, 
and it was not until after we had decided on stratigraphical and 
lithological grounds that the so called 'San Francisco sandstone' 
must Ikj of (-relaciMius age that the timely discovery of a single 

♦(teol. of the i^iicksilver Deposits, p. 128 and 181. 
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shell, undoubtedly of this epoch, in the rooks of Alcatraz island, 
gave the additional desirable assurance of the correctness of our 
views.'** In another place he says of this fossil: '* Presented to 
the survey by major George H. Elliot, V, S. Engineers, by whom 
the first specimens were discovered. On subsequently visiting 
this locality I found numerous casts of this and of several other 
bivalves, the latter in too imperfect a condition to l>e recognized. 
The species is of unusual interest, being the first incontestable 
proof of the Cretaceous age of the long disputed San Francisco 
sandstone."! A close examination of the island has recently 
been made, but no traces of any molluscan remains have been 
found. The sandstone of the island is identical with that of the 
mainland both north and south which 1 hold to l)e pre- Cretaceous. 

The genus Inoceramus is not confined to the Cretaceous. J. S. 
Diller has recently found specimens of it in the Jurassic of Plumas 
countv, J while in the Cretaceous of California I believe it is con- 
fined to the upper division, the Chico, not beiiig known in the 
Shasta group. The specimen found on Alcatraz island was not in 
good condition, and I think it can safely be said that there is room 
for doubt concerning the correct determination of this fossil. 

The other fossil which has been made use of to determine the 
Cretaceous age of the Coast ranges is a supposed Aucella from 
the Santa Lucia range, a little east of San Luis Obispo. It was 
found by Mr. Turner while gathering material for the report on 
the quicksilver deposits of the Pacific coast I In * 'Correlation 
Papers," Cretaceous, Dr. White speaks of the most southerly 
known locality of the Aucella as near parallel 37 degrees 30 
minutes north latitude, || that is, in the Mariposa l>eds, thus ig- 
noring the specimen from San Luis Obispo, which may have 
been determined wrongly. As European authorities in particu- 
lar disagree as to the time range of the genus Aucella, whether 
it is characteristic of the Jurassic or Cretaceous, or of l)oth, it 
does not seem to be the proper thing to classify a great series of 
rocks by it alone. There has existed much uncertainty with re- 
gard to the exact classificatien of the Aucella in California, and 

♦Geol. of Cal., Vol. i, p. 77. 

tPalHK>ntology of Cal., Vol. ii. 

^ Hull. iTeological Soc. of America, Vol. iii. p. 405. 

H^eology of the Quicksilver Deposits, p. 381. 
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many changes have been made. Jules Marcou has latelj' as- 
serted that the older genus Avicula has been confused with the 
Aucella, and that the rocks in which it is found are not Creta- 
ceous }>ut much older.* I suppose he refers to the attempt to 
include in the Cretaceous the supposed Aucella bearing strata 
of the Mariposa beds which were classed by (rabb in the Jur- 
assic. Granting that the classification is perfectly correct, Dr. 
White acknowledges that the Aucella is not unequivocal in its 
signification and says: »•! do not think that any satisfactory 
evidence has yet been presented to show that the genus Aucella 
is exclusively confined to either the Jurassic or the Neocomian, 
and I know of no reason why we may not expect to find species 
of it in both Jurassic and Neocomian strata, "t Again speak- 
ing of the Mariposa }>eds on the Merced river, says: **The 
strata have an almost vertical dip, and they are plainly an in- 
tegral part of the great Auriferous Slate series.'' — *'The 
great Auriferous Slate series is an immensely thick one, and in 
northern California it is known to include strata of Carbonifer- 
ous age. 't 

There can be no (piestion }>ut what the genus Aucella is one 
of the most characteristic lower Cretaceous fossils in California, 
and it is fully proved that these unaltered beds rest unconform- 
able upon the Metamorphic or Auriferous series. Several ex- 
amples of this were cited in my former paper. It has also been 
fully proved by Mr. Diller and others that there is no important 
nonconformity between the lower and upper California Cretace- 
ous. Consequently the nonconformity shown where the Chico 
rests directlv on the Auriferous series in the Sierra Nevada, mav 
with certainty be referred to a pre-Cretaceous upheaval. 

The interesting discoveries of J. S. Diller in the Taylorville 
region have an im|>ortant bearing on the question under discus- 
sion. He found there the most complete series of Jurassic beds 
yet known in the United St4ites, lower, middle and upper Jura 
being represented. With regard to the separation between the 
up|)er Jura and the Cretaceous Mr. Diller says: '*So far as yet 
known, on the fortieth parallel the rocks next younger than the 
Tavlorville Jurassic are the Knoxville beds of the earlier Cre- 
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taceous/ They are widely separated in space, and it is prob- 
able that there was between their periods of deposition a con- 
siderable lapse of time, in which the rocks of the Sierras were 
greatly deformed by compression and raised above the* sea; con- 
sequently the shore line of the Cretaceous sea scarcely reached 
the western base of the Sierra Nevada and laid down its deposits 
unconformably upon the older rocks.*'* 

I believe this upheaval was the most far reaching and import- 
ant one which can be recognized in the geology of the state. 
Consec|uently we have to accept one of two things, either the 
supposed Aucella in the metamorphic rocks and that in the un- 
altered Cretaceous are not identical, or the species is not char- 
acteristic of the Cretaceous and has survived the most intense 
convulsion known. In either case the evidence is uncertain 
and cannot set aside results founded on careful lithological and 
Htratigraphical investigations. 

We can say with certainty, that whatever the ninge of time 
represented by the older rocks of the Coast system, their earliest 
upheaval was pre-Cretaecous, their final great uplift dating from 
post- Miocene times. That the southern Coast ranges were cov- 
ered by the sea during a part of Cretaceous and Tertiary time 
is no proof at all that the axes of these ranges did not exist 
ready formed and intruded by granite. 

Accepting the view that the granitic axes of the Coast moun- 
tains are of the same age as the main body of the granite of the 
Sierra Nevada, the Sierra Madre, San Jacinto and Peninsula 
ranges, the intrusion occurred at the close of the Jurassic, pro- 
ducing the first foldings in the region now occupied by the ex- 
tensive Coast system. The time of the appearance of this initial 
fold is that from which we must date the age of the Coast 
ranges. Blake says, in speaking of the age of the Coast Range 
system: 'The age of an axial rock combines the idea of the first 
upheaval through the hardened crust, and to some extent the 
period of its appearance alK)ve water, though not necessarily 
the latter idea. '*t It does not seem to have occurred to Prof. 
Whitney or to the geologists of the Pacific Railroad survey, that 
the granitic axes of the ranges on which the Miocene, as a rule 
the lowest se<limentary deposit present, has }>een deposited, 

♦Bull. Geological See. of America. Vol. 3. p. 383. 
+Pacific Railroad Survey, Vol. 7. p. 24. 
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mu8t, if we accept the definition of granite as a deep seated 
rock, have been above water and have undergone very extensive 
erosion through a protracted interval in order to have removed 
the great thickness of sedimentary strata lying above it. The 
interval is represented by the whole of the Cretaceous and the 
lowest portion of the Tertiary. The Miocene Tertiary, wherever 
the granites are exposed, rests directly on them with no inter- 
vening formations. The Chico-Tejon series is present on the 
eastern slope of the mountains bordering the San Joaquin val- 
ley, showing plainly that the main portion of the system was 
above water during the time of the deposit of the beds of that 
series. Whether great or small, the elevation certainly existed, 
being structurally connected with the Sierra Nevada at both ends. 
The following quotations are from the writings of the earlier 
investigators, and will serve to illustrate their views. Blake 
says : ^ *The age of the granites of the Sierra Nevada and the 
Cordilleras in parallels 32-34 is anterior to the Eocene deposits 
and posterior to the later Palteozoic ; the age of the Coast ranges 
is posterior to the Miocene." — **A11 the observed sedimentary 
rocks were of the post Cretaceous period."* In another place 
it is stated, speaking of Los Angeles, Ventura and San Diego 
counties, in which the Miocene has been so greatly elevated: 
**The Cordilleras, therefore, have })een raised since the de|K)sit 
of the Miocene beds of California, and are thus coeval with the 
Coast ranges, with the Sierras, Santa Ynez, San Raphael, and 
San Jose ; indeed, perhaps the latter are the true continuation of ^ 
the chain towards the northwjat. Both have the same direction, 
both have the same sedimentary beds flanking them, the nature 
of the axial rock is similar, and the volcanic rocks erupted on 
its sides are similar; and, lastly, both are connected by an inter- 
vening mass of mountain, the San Kmedio region. — The sand- 
stones described as peculiar to the eastern slope stretch in and 
occupy the angle formed by the termination of the Sierra Nevada 
at the Canada de las Uvas and the San Emilio mountain, which 
lies fifteen miles west; — the sandstones dip away from the gran- 
itoid rocks of the Cordilleras, and so on toward the Cajon pass, 
while they run directly up to and lie unconformably upon the 
Tejon granites. It would thus appear that this sandstone was 
deposited originally uj)on both ranges, the Nevada and the Cordil- 

*l*aoific Hailroad Report, Vol. 7, pp. 24-25. 
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leras, but since the deposition the former was not raised, while 
the latter was Should this observation prove correct, it follows 
that the Cordilleras are of a later age than the Sierra Nevadas ; 
a view which 1 think the correct one, though opposite to the one 
taken by Mr. Marcou. Nothing appears easier to trace than the 
relations of connection and continuity between the middle of 
the Coast ranges (San Jose and point Pinos) and San Emilio, 
and Iwtween San Emilio and the Cordilleras, a fact now for the 
first time stated and brought to light by the exploration of this 
sun^ey, by which there has been traced a continuous granitic 
chain from point Pinos, at Monterey bay, to the northwestern 
edge of the Cajon pass, terminating at the Kikal Mungo moun- 
tain."* He speaks of the sandstone being deposited on both 
ranges and then that one range dates from the post- Miocene 
upheaval, evidently a contradiction. 

Jules Marcou, the eminent French geologist, who spent some 
time in southern California as geologist of the Pacific railroad 
survey, and later with Wheeler's survey, sums' up his opinion 
with regard to the mountains of a portion of southern California 
as follows : 

I. * *Sierra Madre, of the Primordial epoch, anterior to the 
Silurian. 

II. Coast Range, of the close of the Eocene. 

III. Sierras of San Fernando and Santa Monica, of the close 
of the Pliocene." He says farther that nearly all the ranges of 
southern California belong to the Primitive formation, and con- 
siders the Sierra Madre as simply a continuation of the Sierra 
Nevada, t His reasons for classifying the Coast ranges as Terti- 
ary are the same as those of Prof. Blake. 

Prof. Whitney in discussing the relation of the Sierras to the 
Coast ranges says : * * As we skirt the base of the Sierra, how- 
ever, in the region where this chain turns to the west, toward 
Fort Tejon, we pass at once from undisturl)ed Tertiary to strata 
of the same age which are elevated at a high angle, and, in so 
doing, we leave the system of the Sierra and pass over to that of 
the Coast ranges. This change takes place about midway be- 
tween the Cajon pass and the Canada de las Uvas ; hut no hreak 
in the mountain ranges indicates this transit ittn. The great lines 

•Pacific Railroad Survey, Vol. 7, p. 90. 
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of (Usturbanco are ho closely connected with each other in direc- 
tion, and they have been so atfected in this vicinity by the ex- 
istence of secondary ones, that the topography of the country 
does not reveal the geological facts, which not the less do really 

exist. 

''Stirting from a point a little to the east of the (^anaihi de las 

Uvas, and drawing a line which shall leave on the west all the 
mountains elevated since the deposition of the Cretaceous, and 
on the east those which have not been disturbed since that epoch, 
we find that, according to our present state of knowledge, this 
line will pass to th(» east of the San (rabriel range, through the 
Tejon pass, to the east of the Temescal range and on the south 
of the Santa Ana, striking the ocean in the vicinity of San Luis 
Kay, which is the most southerly point to which the Coast range* 
systt^m has been traced. The ma.sses of San Bernadino and San 
Jacinto are inclu<led in the Sierra Nevada, which runs south and 
occupies the peninsula of lower California, the (V)ast range sys- 
tem not having an existence in that region." * 

To Blake is due then the creilit of having first announced the in- 
timate relation existing between the Coast system and the Sierras, 
but it is evident that he is wrong in the conclusion reached with 
regard to the relative ages of the two. 

In discussing Prof. Whitney's statements 1 wish to show how 
artificial is his line separating the two systems of ranges. In the 
first place the change from undisturln^d to steeply inclined Ter- 
tiary beds near Fort Tejon, indicates simply the- point to which 
the efi^ects of an important uplift of the Coast ranges in post 
Miocene times extended. This uplift was not felt to any extent 
in the Sierra Nevadas, and the fact remains as indisputable that 
the granites an<l cryst^illine schists of the Sierras extend un- 
broken through the Tehachapai and San Kmidio ranges. The 
gninites and schists of the San (faV>riel range also extend un- 
broken through the Cajon pass to the San Bernadino range, and 
this is sepanited from the San Jacinto })y the San (Jorgonio pass, 
which I lu'lieve repn'sent no structunil separation. The granites 
and metamorphic roi-ks of the Santa Ana mountains I have also 
demonstrated to Ik? continuous • with those of the Peninsula 
range. 

It H<K»ni8 to me that the geologists who have studied this sec- 
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lion have failed to note the structural relations existing. The 
complicated topography does not indicate such difficult geological 
l)rohlems. Two forces acting at an angle with each other in this 
region are amply sufficient to account for the irregularity exhib- 
ited. 

Very interesting questions remain to be solved with regard to 
the granitic roclts of southern California. Do tliey all date from 
the pre-Cretaceous upheaval or are there older formations ? The 
presiMice of Archaean granite in the canon of the Colorado is 
amply proved, but the relation of the crystalline rocks of eastern 
California to this primitive formation is not known. It may be 
well to emphasize the fact that the granitic rocks of the Santa 
Ana range, which are inseparable geologically from the wliole 
Peninsula range, do not underlie the Carboniferous limestone and 
shales, nor have they been brought to light by simple uplifting or 
faulting, in which case they woidd be older, but are present 
solely as far as m\' observations have gone, as intrusions scpieezed 
into the sedimentary rocks in a molten condition at the time of 
the formation of the mountain system. I can find no phenomena 
in any portion of tin* Coast ranges to support the view that the 
granite simply underlies the pre-Cretaceous series, but it seems 
always to have been the agent of upheaval and metamorph- 
ism. 

Dr. Becker in his monograph on the (juicksilver deposits, says: 
*• At the Comstock and at Steamboat Springs, as well as on the 
eastern slope of the Sierra, gninite immediately underlies strata 
at least as old as the Mesozoic. In the Coast ranges, also, 
Xeocomian Ix^ds rest upon it. No distinctly intrusive granite of 
Mesr)zoic or Tertiary age has been recognized in the present in- 
vestigation. That such exists, as asserted by Prof. Whitney, I 
by no means deny ; but there is at least some ground for suppos- 
ing that the main part of the nx^.k is Archa?an. "* 

In another publication speaking of some Tritussic beds inclosed 
in the granite of the high Sierras, Dr. Becker sjiys : * • The main 
mass of the granite of the Sierra is earlier than the Aucella l)eds 
and in part at least later than these Triassic beds." t 

My work has led me over a great part of the Coast ranges 
from San Diego to Siskiyou counties, and along much of the 

* ("jeology of the Quicksilver Deposits, page 141. 
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western slope of the Sierra Nevadas, and 1 have not yet seen any 
granite which I believe could l)e correctly termed Archsean. It 
seems to have been squeezed into rocks varying in age from 
the Jurassic to Palwozoie inclusive. The time of intrusion ex- 
cept in some minor instances seems to have been as before stated, 
at the close of the Jurassic. It is possible that there are areas 
of older granites in eastern California, but 1 do not know that 
the presence of any extensive formation has been positively 
recognized. 

The Metamorphic series in the Coast ranges contains a great 
variety of intrusives of all ages, from the late Tertiary lavas to 
the most ancient and highly altered ones whose original charac- 
ter has often been completely lost, and a part of which probably 
antedate the great upheaval. 

As great as is the time gap between the periods of sedimenta- 
tion represented by the pre-Cretaceous series and the Miocene 
which rests upon it, yet in places they are with difficulty distin- 
guished from each other. Particularly is this so in San Luis 
Obispo county. The older series however everywhere show the 
effects of intense crushing. 

A vast amount of detail vet remains to be worked out in the 
Coast range geology, but I believe the facts already known war- 
rant us in assuming as a basis of future work that the axes of 
the Coast range are structurally closely related to the Sierras, and 
were first raised during the post- Jurassic upheaval, which at 
least if it did not originate the Sierra axis gave it its present 
magnitude and approximate elevation. It thus appears that dur- 
ing Palteozoic and early Mesozoic times the region occupied by 
these two important ranges was beneath the sea, receiving setii- 
ments probably from an eastern continental area, and save for 
disturbances which thus far have been recognized <mly locally, 
the sedimentation was continuous: and that if as old formations 
are not in the future re<.*ogniz(Hl in the Coast ranges as have 
already been found in the Sierras, it is because of the less vio- 
lence of the |K>st- Jurassic upheaval in the former region, and the 
consiM|uent noii exixwure of the deeper seated se<iinientary 
strata. 
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LAKE FILLING IN THE ADIRONDACK REGION. 

By C H. Smyth, Jr., Clinton, N. Y. 

Of the phenomena attendant upon the circulation of meteoric 
waters, none is more familiar to geologists than the obliteration 
of lakes bj the deposition of sediment and the cutting down of 
outlets. While both actions go on simultaneously, in any specific 
case the one or the other may be the dominant factor. But, in 
either event, the destruction of the lake is the final result ; and 
thus it is that lakes are taken as indicating an incomplete drainage 
system, and, to a certain extent, a new topography. 

Such a perfect example of lake filling i.s furnished by the lakes 
and natural meadows of the Adirondack region, that these seem to 
merit more attention than they have hitherto received. In their 
economic aspect the natural meadows, or vlies, have been consid- 
ered by Emmons,* but as an instance of lake filling they seem to 
have been neglected. 

It is not the mere presence of these vlies that makes the 
region most interesting in this connection, but the fact that there 
is a complete gradation from lakes having almost their original 
extent and outlines, to those which have bc^^n entirelv filled, 
forming vlies. 

This series is well exhibited in the region al^out the head 
waters of the West Canada creek, the largest southward flowing 
stream on the west side of the Adirondacks. The two main 
branches of the creek have their origin in the lakes of Hamilton 
county : and. flowing in a southwesterly course, some six or eight 
miles apart, unite at Noblesboro. Herkimer county, forming a 
considerable stream which empties into the Mohawk, at Herki- 
mer. These two branches of the creek are separated by an eleva- 
tion of land, from seven to twelve hundred feet alK)ve the bot- 
toms of the adjacent valleys and between two and three thousand 
feet above sea level. t This elevated area is made up of irregular 
ridges of gray and red gneiss, having a general northeast trend 
corresponding with the strike of the rocks. Small lakes, ranging 
from a few rods to three or four miles in greatest diameter, 
occupy many of the depressions between these ridges. 

♦ (Teol. of N. Y., II. p. 417. 
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The origin of the lakes is perfectly apparent: they are the re- 
sult of the damming up of old lines of drainage by glacial detritus. 
The amount of material deposited by the ice sheet is very small 
as compared with the heavy masses found in other parts of the 
state, in this elevated region the soil being always thin or entirely 
wanting. However, the topography, high, steep ridges separated 
by narrow valleys, is such that a comparatively small amount of 
drift has been enough to materially interfere with the drainage, 
and thus form the lakes. As a matter of fact, the lakes are the 
best indication of glacial action to be seen in this region ; for the 
character of the rocks is such that they have not preserved 
scorings, transported boulders cannot be distinguished from the 
countr}' rock, and sections of glacial deposits are very few. The 
only dear indication of ice invasion, besides the lakes, is the 
common occurence of roches moutonnees. 

Wilmurt lake, ^w^^ miles northwest of Morehouseville, Hamilton 
county, furnishes an instance where the filling has })ut slightly 
changed the original outlines. It is about one and one-half 
miles long and one- fourth as wide, with gently sloping shores of 
sandy till covered with soft, spongy forest soil. That these 
shores are original and in no degree the result of deposition from 
the lake at a higher level, is perfectly clear from their contour 
and from the character of the materials composing them. A few 
rods back from the lake the east and west banks become steeps 
particularly the former, where there is a considerable cliff, and 
an elevation of four to ^\q hundred feet above the lake within 
half a mile. The north and south banks, on the other hand, are 
rather flat; the former rising a little and then dropping rapidly; 
while through the latter is afforded an easy outlet for the waters 
of the lake. The preglacial valley in which the lake lies is thus 
clearly defined; and it is evident that the water of the lake is 
derived from a verv limited area. The visible inlets are but four 
in num})er, all very small, most of the water reaching the lake by 
soaking through the spong}* soil. From this fact it follows that 
very little sediment is brought in; hence the slight change of 
outline, which is limited to the shores adjacent to the mouths of 
the inlets. Of course, sediment is distributed to a greati»r or less 
extent over the whole lake }>ottom, but this does not aflTect the 
surface outline. A large flat island near the western shore, 
appears, at first glance, to be a result of sedimentation; but closer 
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inspection shows that it is chiefly composed of glacial material, 
its original extent having been somewhat increased by the growth 
and decay of marsh plants. 

One mile and a half northeast of Wiln^urt, lies Big Rock lake; 
about equal to Wilmurt in size, but much more irregular in out- 
line, the rocky shore being indented by several small bays. The 
erosion valley occupied by the main l)ody of the lake extends 
nearly east and west, while a large arm or bay swings olf in a 
northerly direction. This bay differs from the main body of the 
lake in that its shores are very steep, almost vertical, running 
down into thirty or forty feet of water. Five njds west of the 
shore is a vertical cliff of brown gneiss, and still farther west a 
deep ravine with vertical walls and no flowing water through it. 
The valley occupied by the northern arm of the lake is extended 
a mile or more by a similar ravine. The whole topography sug- 
gests that this portion of the lake basin is not the result of ero- 
sion alone, but owes its existence in part to orographic move- 
ments. 

Big Rock lake lies one hundred and fifty feet lower than Wil- 
murt; and receives the drainage of a larger territority. Several 
stn»ams flow into it bringing with them a considerable amount of 
seiUment, which has hatl a marked effect upon the outline of the 
lake. This is most noticeable on the southern side, where the 
two largest and swiftest streams empty. One of these has filled 
a shallow bay and built out a little into the lake. The other has 
almost wholly filled a long narrow bay, whose original shores are 
sharply defined. The area formerly covered by water is now a 
level, marshy meadow; its surface about a foot above the ordi- 
nary level of the lake, and covered with a heavy growth of 
grass and a few small balsams and tamaracks. Through this 
meadow the stream that has built it flows slowly, in a sinuoua 
course. 

At Wilmurt, in the shoaling of the water about the mouths of 
streams, with the attendant growth of water and marsh plants, 
is illustrated the very earliest stiige in the developement of a vly; 
in this Big Rock Meadow is shown completed a portion of a vly 
which will ultimately occupy the place of the whole lake, unless 
there shall be some disturbance of the forces now acting. 

The next stage in the series is shown in Little Rock and Snag 
lakes, the former two miles west of Big Rock, the latter one mile. 
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north of Wilmurt. Both lakes are verv small, measured bv rods, 
rather than miles; and lie in sharply defined basins, enclosed })y 
high hills. Both are partially surrounded by strips of meadow 
of varying width, throitgh which the inlets flow in winding 
courses. As at Big Rock, the meadows lie a little al>ove the 
ordinary water level : and their origin is ecpially clear. But here the 
process has gone farther, resulting in a reduction in the size of 
the lakes amounting to one-quarter or one-third of their original 
area. 

Further illustrations of the process are afforded m a large num- 
ber of nameless lakes lying from two to ten miles north and west 
of Big Rock in a region unmapped and without trails. Here are 
lakes wholly, instead of partially, surroundetl by meadow. In 
some cases the width of meadow is small as compared with the 
area of the lake ; in other cases, very large. In the latter event, 
the lakes are sometimes so shallow that water lilies cover the 
entire surface. Of lakes in this stage there are many examples. 
Tracing the process still farther, instances are found where the 
meadow has grown at the expense of the lake till the latter is re- 
duced to a tiny pond; and finally, when this has been filled, there 
is left a level meadow, through which flows a winding, sluggish 
8tr(>am. 

These meadows or vlies, of course, vary as greatly in size and 
shape as do the lakes from which they are derived. A large one 
lies less than a mile east of Wilmurt lake nearly equaling the 
latter in size. It is covered with tall grass and around the edges 
a few trees are scatter(»d. A small stream, in its upper part, 
consisting of two branches, winds through the vly and runs into 
Big Rock lake, a mile distant. After heavy rains the stream 
floods the entire vly to the depth of a foot or mon», spreading 
over it a great<»r or less amount of sediment. In ever}- respect, 
except its completenc^ss, this vly, which may l>e taken as a tyjM? 
of the class, is identical with the small meadows at the mouths of 
inlets of the various lakes. It is clearly the last stage in the 
process by which these meadows are now growing. Other vlies 
contain islands, rising al)ove the general level, and covered 
with a forest gn>wth, precisely like the islands in existing 
lakes. 

While there can Ix* no doubt that the tleposition of siMliment is 
the chief factor in the conversion of lakes into vlies, the gi*owth 
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and decay of vegetation should not be overlooked. As soon as 
the water becomes snfficienth' shallow, water lillies spring up, 
and after these rushes and other water plants, all of which con- 
tribute something toward land making. As shoal water is replaced 
by land, the mosses develope in abundance and become an im- 
portant factor in raising the surface; while at the same time sedi- 
mentation becomes of less moment, being limitinl to periods of 
high water. Sometimes eonsidemble portions of a vly are 
covere<l with this wet, spongy moss. The partially decayed moss, 
together with sediment deposited by floods, gradually raises the 
surface till it becomes sufficiently dry and firm to support 
grass and. finally, trees, of which tamarack is always most 
abundant. 

The conditions prevailing during the formation of a vly are 
sometimes favorable for the production of peat; and that it has 
formed has often been proved, as stated by Emmons.* In the 
particular region under consideration, it has never, to the writers 
knowledge, been sought for. As peat results from the accumu- 
lation of decomposing vegetable material, its formation would be 
c»onfined chiefly to the later stages of vly building when sedi- 
mentation is of minor importance. 

A striking feature brought out by the examination of these 
lakes is the great difference in the rate of filling in different cases. 
The time during which the process has been going on is the same 
for all, and yet the effect produced varies greatly. The expla- 
nation is self evident ; the rate of filling depends upon several 
conditions, the most important being the number, size and cur- 
rent of inlets, and the character of the surface over which 
they flow. The effect produced upon a lake's outline by a given 
amount of sediment depends upon the area and the depth of 
water. As there is the utmost variation in these conditions, 
there is a corresponding variation in the results attained in a 
given time. Thus, a lake which, like Wilmurt, receives most of 
its water by soakage through the soil, shows ver}* little effect of 
filling: while the lakes that are fed })y swift streams always show 
some surface change, even when deep and of considerable size. 
An apparent exception to this rule is shown in Metcalf lake, 
about two miles long. reach(»d by a trail of a mile and a half from 
Big Rock. This lake is fed at its upper end by a considerable 

* (ieol. of N. Y., II, p. 417. 
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stream and yet shows very little tilling. The reason for this 
becomes apparent on following up the inlet for a few rods. 
The stream is found to flow out of a small lake, which serves as 
a C4itch l)asin for the sediment brought from al>ove, and is. in 
consequence, very near the vly stage. 

The foregoing facts clearly indicate that the obliteration of 
lakes in the region described has resulted from sedimentation, 
rather than from a cutting down of the outlets. Professor (^ham- 
berlin applies the latter explanation to certain swamps and peat 
bogs of Wisconsin;* but the cases do not seem to be quite par- 
allel. 

While in some of the Adirondack lakes both causes mav have 
worked together, there is no evidence that such has been the 
case, A great objection to such a supposition is, that in no 
instance that has come under the writer's observation is there 
any evidence that the lakes ever stood for any length of time at 
a higher level. Had they i^one so, there would have been formed 
the same marginal meadows that are forming to-day, and some 
traces, of these meadows ought, surely, to exist as terraces at the 
present time. But of such there is no indication. 

In some instances it is demonstrable that the lake never stood 
at any considerable elevation above its present level. Wilmurt 
lake is, perhaps, the best example. Some years ago the outlet 
was obstructed by a dam two feet high, with the result that an 
entirely new outlet was forme<l. Clearly, the lake never stood 
more than two feet above its present level, for had it done so, 
the barrier across the old outlet must have been higher than the 
artificial dam and the water would have flowed through the pres- 
ent outlet. It may be argued that these facts favor the idea that 
vlies are due to a cutting down of the outlet, for here, where it is 
proved that there has been no such cutting, there has been but 
small Drogress made towards a vly. Hut sulHcient reason for 
this has been already given, in stating that very little water 
reaches the lake through streams. Furthermore, the etfei't of 
de|K>sition has been somewhat, though slightly, obscured by the 
re<»ent raising of the water level. 
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THE MAGNESIANSERIESOFTHEOZARK UPLIFT. 

Pkank L. Nabon, Geologicfil Survey of Mit^ooiiri, J«»fferi*ou City, Mo. 

During the writer's study of the iron ores of Missouri, the 
question as to the position of the iron ores relative to tlie Magne- 
sian or Ozark series became one of prime importance. Dr. A. 
Schmidt, in his report on the iron ores (Geological Survey of 
Missouri, 1872), definitely refers to the specular ores in the -'Sec- 
ond Sandstone, ' and to the Umonites generally nn the ''Third 
Magnesian. *' The same views were retained in the report of Prof. 
Broadhead in 1878. In the e4irlier surveys wlienever mention is 
made of the specular iron ores of the above series of rocks, they 
are also placed in the ''Second Sandstone. "" 

Without going into the minute history of the origin of the terms 
* 'First, Second and Third Magnesian limestone. " ''First, Second 
and Third sandstone, " etc., it will be sufficient for the present to 
state that the position of the specular ores was found to be in 
cave-like excavations in the so-called Third Magnesian limestone 
and Hiuhr instead of ii> the so-called second sandstone. 

The next point to be settled, as far as possible, was to deter- 
mine the source of these extensive and numerous deposits. Their 
existence in ciives showed conclusivelv that the iron was of sec- 
ondary origin, probably derived from the leaching of superincum- 
bent rocks. The leached rocks, according to the earlier geologists, 
must have been, Second Magnesian limestone: First sandstone and 
First magnesian limestone. Farther, if the Lower Carboniferous 
and Coal Measures n)cks extended over the '-Ozark uplift." these 
also would contribute their (piota of iron to the specular deposits. 

With the view of settling the point as to the existence of even 
traces of the Lower Carboniferous rocks, and aKsoof determining the 
approximate thickness of the First sandstone, it was determined to 
study a section across the entire Ozark uplift from north to south. 
As has been explained very carefully by Pumpellv and bv Broad- 
head, the Ozark mountains are really no mountains at all. There 
is a great anti-clinal fold running southwest from St. Louis. The 
drainage from this great area which Prof. Brondliea<l has very 
happily called the Oztnlc ujffi/f. has resulted in the formation of 
great streams. These streams, flowing to the great drainage val- 
leys of the Missouri and of the Mississipi)i rivers, have, near 
their mouths, cut deeply into the strata of rocks which form the 
uplift. On til is account it was inferred that by following two or 
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more of these streams down the opposite slopes of the Ozarks, a 
section, showing the succession of sandstone and limestone, would 
be found. 

Accordingly a boat trip down the Big Piney from Cabool, near 
the highest point of the Ozarks, to where the Big Piney empties 
into the Gasconade and thence down this last river to the Missouri, 
was made. For the section down the southern slope of the 
Ozarks, current was followed from Riverside, in Shannon county, 
to Doniphan, in Ripley count\', and near the Arkansas and Mis- 
souri line. 

In the vicinity of Cedar gap, thirty miles west of Cabool, on the 
K. C. M. & B. R. R., the younger rocks. Lower Carboniferous, 
are found in contact with a Magnesian limestone. From Cedar 
gap to Cabool there is a succession of limestone and sandstone 
outcrops. The limestone for the most part appearing on the 
higher ridges, the sandstones in the depressions. No detailed 
work was done here, only o})ser\'ations made from freight trains 
which stopped at every station for several minutes. The higher 
hills appear to be covered with a shaly limestone which doulitless 
l>eUmgs to the younger formation. 

The alK)ve observations are valuable only as they seem to sup- 
plement the fact that Lower Carboniferous fossils in chert were 
frequently found on the higher bluffs down both the northern and 
the southern slopes of the uplift. It is thus probable that the 
liower Carl>oniferous once extended over the entire Ozark uplift. 
In the vicinity of Calx)ol limestone of the Magnesian series cov- 
ered nearly the entire rock outcrop. Near the Big Piney, how- 
ever, and in the drainage basins leading into it, sandstone, 
ripple-marked, in places saccharoidal, in others flinty, is a com- 
mon rock. 

In the Big Piney itself, alM)ut eight miles from Calxnil, flinty, 
ripple- mar ke<l sandstone appears covered by heavy beds of clay. 
Thes<^ days farther down become interstratified with argillaceous 
and cherty limestones, and these, where the river cuts deepen, by 
iMids of limestone lying on top of the sandstone. 

Farther down the stream heavy bi»ds of sandstone appear cap- 
ping the higher bluffs which often rise precipitously from one 
hundred to five hundn^d feet. In, or rather o/^manv of the bluffs 
no sandstone appeared near the river, but following the ri.ne back 
from the river a distance of fr<»m one-half of a mile to a mile. 
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heavy beds of sandstone were usually found. That is, the sand- 
stone found at the river level near Cabool was getting higher and 
higher above it. 

Another fact worth v of note is that the sandstones are often 
lenticular. A thick bed of sandstone would occasionally show a 
thin seam of limestone. In a succeeding bluff the limestone 
would increase to the point of reducing the sandstone to a thin 
seam, and the next bluff would show the sandstone at its normal 
thickness again. Two or three layers of this sandstone and lime- 
stone occasionally appear. But without this thickening and thin- 
ning in lenses, one fact is very readily apparent, the sandstones 
never lose their own but are growing higher and higher in alti- 
tude as the river reaches its lower level; and, as the country is 
cut deeper and more numerously by adjacent as well as tributary 
streams, the sandstones form, often broken, caps on the limestone 
of the divides. In spite of the fact that occasional lenses of sand- 
stone or gritty layers are formed in the limestone, the limestones, 
as the sandstones retreat above and from the river to the highest 
points of the divides, are growing purer, more heavily bedded, 
and thicker toward the Missouri river. 

When the Missouri river is reached we find that the sandstone 
with which we started at Cabool has been persistent, and the only 
persistent bed of sandstone, and that from being the surface rock 
continuously bedded at the river level at Cabool, it now caps the 
bluffs which rise sheer from the Missouri river, east of Gasconade 
City, to the height of over three hundred feet. Without going 
into detail, it may be pointed out that the section down Current 
river shows the same phases which have been i)ointed out above. 
The highest hills on this river are about six hundred feet above 
the river and they are practically solid limestone from the river to 
the more or less broken cap of sandstone which usually is found on 
the summits of the hills. Conclusive as such sections are, with 
respect to establishing the continuity of a given beil, there are often 
concurrent facts which almost, if not entirely, remove all doubts. 

In the Ozark series fossils have rarely been found, (^ists in 
loose chert, which has evidently come from the decomposing 
Magnesian limestones, are frequently met with, but this chert has 
rarelv been found in situ. Durinoj the excursion down the rivers 
search was made for fossil localities which might serve as a means 
of identifying widely separated rock strata. This search was re- 
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warded with success far hej'ond the writer's expectations. Soon 
after beginning the river section on the Big Piney, a fossil stratum 
was found lying between the limestone below and the sandstone 
above. This stratum with fossils was found in every blutf from 
Oabool to Gasconade City, and from Riverside to Doniphan. 
Numerous specimens were collected and are now in the survey 
collections at Jefferson Citv. 

At the writer's request Prof. R. R. Rowley visited several of the 
noticed localities, lie writes that the stratum was easily found 
from the writer's description and could easily be recognized at 
widely separated localities. 

In addition to the above localities, the writer has found fossils 
of a similar nature in situ at Cherry Valley Iron bank. In 
widely separated areas throughout the entire extent of the Ozarks 
the writer has found fossils in chert similar to the ones found in- 
the river sections. In ever}' case they were found in chert Itlow 
outcrops of sandstone, never tthnrr. These fossils have been 
found in areas which have been des(.Tibed as * -First sandstone." 
Summing up the results of the study of the above sections, the 
writer arrives at the following conclusions: 

Fii'tit. — That the bed of sandstone in which are located the de- 
posits of specular iron ore in Crawford, Dent, Phelps, Pulaski, 
Texas, and other counties are continuous and are synchronous with 
the beds of sandstone followed down the northern and southern 
slopes of the Ozarks. Strntnl : that this is the only bed of sand- 
stone of any importance, exposeil within the region. ThinI ; that 
the terms "First," '^Second" and ''Third" sandstone are not 
based on sufficient evidence to warrant their retention. In fact 
that these terms have been applied to the same bed in different 
parts of the Ozark mountains. 

In view of the above facts, the writer proposes that in place of 
the above terms the name Roubidoux be applied to the bed of 
sandstone above described; and that to the heavy bedi of lime- 
stone (H'curring tnuff r the above sandstone be applied the name 
<Tasconale. These terms being taken from the streams along 
which these rocks typically occur. 

If any one cares to become actpiainted with the detailed reasons 
for the alM>ve conclusions, he will find them, together with careful 
.sections in the forthcoming rej)ort on the "Iron Ores of Mis- 
souri. ' published by the Missouri Geological Survey. 
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SECOND SUPPLEMENT TO "MAPOTECA GEOLO- 
GICA AMERICANA," 1752-1881. 

By Ji'LCH Makcoc, Cambridge, Mai*K. 

TliH miiuber b4*twe«>n bracketn nhowH tli« cornH't ponition of the map or addition in the 
C«'neral catalo^^ue, Hultf*in, Cfiif^'i ,s7(i'»< deolotjicti' Sm-rfy^ No. 7, Washington, 

NoTA RENE.— Thin i<econ(l nupplenient lift, with fonu* remarks on mapM already quoted 
in thi' *' Mapotet'a," ha* been pn'pared with the help of Mei«Hri«. K. .\. Smith, A. W. 
Vo{(dei>, (iUHtav Steinmann, A. del Castillo, II. W. Clarke, S. II. Srudder, and J. D. 
Marcou. I have l>een unable to i;et the full title and <lateH of two K**olo);ical mapn: one 
by Mr. Rothwell, of the northern anthracite basin, and the other by Mr. C. K. Boyd, of 
S<>nth\«ei»t Viruinia, which ha\e l>een kindly pointed out to me. 

1. — Ann rim in (jent'riil^vnmprhimj hnth Nortli ami tSontli Anurira. 

11.] 

Atltlitinii. — The **(^arti' grolojjuiuc du globo U»rrestre, '' by A. 
Boiu'*, wiiH presented 22cl September, 1848. ill the meeting of the 
<fennan naturalists at (tratz; and at the Geologieai Society of 
Franee, the 5th of Fe»)ruarv. 1H44 {Balhtiu Soc GeoL. 2d 
series, tome, i, p. "1\M\.) An explanation under the title: '* Me- 
moire a I'appui dun essai de Carte geologique du globe terrestre, 
<'te. ,"' was publisluMi in thf» same volume of the Hnllrtin Sov. 
GroL, at pp. 200-871. 

The map printed and colored mechanically, bj' Le Hlanc, captain of 
Engineers. French army, was issued the ir)th of February, 1845. But 
owing to some defects, the distribution was stopped S(K)n aft<*r — only 
twenty copies having l>een sold — and the whole edition was not issued 
truly until the spring of 1840. 

II. — N^ftrt/t Aint'i'icn iii' (jemrnK ffc 

12:).] 

Afhfitiuii. — The first map of William Maclure of 1S0!» is with- 
<mt his name, which was carelessly omitted; and as a conse- 
quence it is sometimes credited to Samuel (J. Lewis, the drafts- 
man. 

925 [ 2H a. ] 
1^14. — De Heaujeu (FeliX) le Chevalier. Map of the Tnited 
States (Carte des Ktats-l'nis, dres.sc par P. Lapie.) 
Accompanying: *' Sketch of the Initcd States of North 
America, at the commencement of the nineteenth centur}', 
from ISiHI to ISIO. " Translated from the hV»nch bv William 
Walton. liOndon, 1S14. 
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Almost a copy of Maclure's Geological map of 1809, with some ad- 
ditions for Texas and Canada, and a few alterations. The principal 
difference being that the colors are placed only in contour forms, not 
as '* teinte plate.'' The description of the map is called '* Surface of 
the Land," from p. 41 to p. 52. 

[31.] 
Addition. — The place of publication is Boston, Massachusetts. 
The map is accompanied by an explanatory text entitled: •'^A 
concise description of the geological formations and mineral 
localities of the western states designed as a key to the geologi- 
cal map of the same, by Byrem Lawrence," Boston, 1848, pp. 
48. 

926 [59 a. j 

1866. — Logan (Sir W. K.), Geological map of Canada and the 
adjacent regions, including the other British provinces, and 
parts of the United States. Scales 25 miles to one inch: in 
eight sheets. 

The preceding map No. 59, with exactly the same title and the 

same coloring, is a reduction in one small sheet of the great map in 

eight sheets. 

III. — Arctic America J etc. 

927 [89 a.] 

1869. — Packard, Jr. (A. S.) Map of a jjortion of the coast of 
Labrador. 

Accompanying : • * Oliservations on the glacial phenomena of 
Labrador and Maine, etc.,' in Memoirs, Boston Soc. Nat. 
Iliitt., vol. I, plate 8. p. 210, Boston. Oct., 1865, issued in 
1869. 

The map contains the coast only from the strait of Belle Isle to 
Davis inlet. Black etchings. 

VIIL — Ncir York' and ATrtr Jersey. 
928 [241 a. J 
1844. — Kmmons (K. ) Agricultural and Geological map of the 
State of New York by legislative authority. Four sheets. 
Engraved and printed in New York, 1844. 
Accompanying: Agriculture of New York, vol. i. Albany, 
1846. 

It is the map spoken of at No. 239 of the Mnpotera (WnhHjica Anieri' 
rana, p. 59. an ** stolen or destroyed by persons unknown." This most 
important map and the only exact one of the whole state of New 
York and a part of Massachusetts, by Dr. Ebenezer Kmmons, con- 
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taiiiing his great discovery of the Taconic system, well represented 
and colored, instead of being destroyed as Emmons thought, was only 
<;oncealed in the cellars of the Htate House of New York, at Albany. 
It was not issued during the lifetime of Dr. Kmmons ; but in 1877 
Aome mutilated copies were distributed by the State Librarian at 
Albany, as the real Geological map of the state of New York. 
Finally, in 1887, the map as dressed and colored by Emmons, with its 
full title, has at last come out from the cellars of the New York's 
Capitol. The suppression of the map during Emmons' life, and many 
years afterward, was due to the existence of the Taconic system, op- 
posed by certain person or persons bound together to its destruction, 
not only as a system, but even as to its existence below the Potsdam 
sandstone considered wrongly by them as the oldest or bottom strati- 
fied Ix^s in America. 

928 [244 a.] 

1859. — Geddes ((Jeo. ), assisted by H. W. Clarke and D. L. Sweet. 
Geological map of Onondaga county, N. Y. Scale about 
l.() miles to one inch. 

Accompanying: ** Report upon the Geology, etc., of Onon- 
daga county;" published by the New York State Agricul- 
tural Society in its ** Transactions for 1859, Albany." 

930 [244 b.] 

1859. — French (?). Geological map of New York. Small scale; printed 
in the margin of French's map of New York. New York ? 1859. 

Black etching. 

IX. — PeiiUHylrnnia^ Dthtirurr antf Maryland, 

931 [274 a] 

1837. — Rogers (H. D.) Map of Chester county. 

Accompanying: ** Flora Cestrica, etc.," in •' Plants of Ches- 
ter county in the state of Pennsylvania." by William Dar- 
lington, Westchester, Penn., 1837. 

The name of the author is not inscribed on the map, but is indicated 
in the preface page vii. A second edition of that map appeared with 
the third edition of the "Flora Cestrica," by William Darlington, 
Philadelphia, 1853; but no reference is made of its authorship by 
Henry D. Rogers, although the same geological map as the one of 

1887. 

932 [285 a.] 

1864. — Sheafer (P. W.) Official coal, iron, railroad and canal 
map of Pennsylvania, etc., showing the relative jK)sitionof the 
various anthracite and bituminous coal fields, etc. , by authority 
of the legislature of Pennsylvania, Potlsville, Pa. .1864. 

Black etching. 
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XII. — Son them States . 

933 [541 a.] 

1^35. — Conrad (T. A.). (leoloj^ical map of Alabama. 

Accompanying: ''Fossil shells of the Tertiary formations 
of North America," vol. i, No. 3. Title of No. 3: ** Kocene 
fossils of Clairl)orne, with observations on this formation in 
the United States, and a-Creological map of Alabama." 
Republished with plates (four plates), March 1,1835, Philadelphia. 

This map, like the first geological map of Maclure, described under 
No. 25, is without the name of its author, and may be attributed to 
the draftsman, H. S. Tanner, the compiler and publisher of the geo- 
graphical map on which Conrad put his geological classification and 
colors. 

Less than half a dozen of No. 3 Conrad's " Fossil shells of the Ter- 
tiary, etc.," are in existence. Owing to a fcM)t note at page 36, someone 
interesttni in the notes purchased the whole edition and suppressed 
it. Two reprints, one without the foot note and without the geologi- 
cal map, and a second one with the foot note and the map, has the 
same fate. No copies have ever reached Fu rope. Sir Charles Ljell, 
during his first journ«»y in America, in 1H42, received from Conrad a 
copy of his Geoh>gical nnip of Alabama. (Tmn'h in \nrth Annrirn 
in the yenrn 1841-4.^^ vol. n, p. 2<M, New York and London. 1845.) 

X V 1 II . — Mcr tro. 

934 [Hdl a.) 

1803. — Humboldt (A. de) Hs<|uisse geologique des environs de 
(fuanajuato, fondee sur des mesures geodesicjues et baro- 
metri(iues faites en aout et Septembn\ 1S03, Paris. 

1)35 [801 b.J 

1807. — HumWdt (A de) Carte geologi(pie du Nevado de Anti- 
sana, escjuimV sur les lieux. Paris. 

1»3() [Hin C.J 

1827. — (ieroll (F. de) and lierghes ((?. de) Carta geognostica 
de los principales distritos minerales del Kstado de Mexico, 
formmhi sobre o])serva(^iones astronomicas, ))arometricas y 
minenilogicas hechas por F. de Gerolt agenta y (\ de 
IJerghes. Mexico. 

1»37 [H04 a. J 

1844. — (raniy (Jose de) A (Jeological map, accompanying: '*Re- 
conocimiento del istmo de Tehuantepec, practicado en los 
annos 1H42 y 43 con el olgeto de una eommunicacion 
Oceanica, por la comission cientiflca (pie nombro al efecto el 
impressaria Don Jom'* de Ctaniy," l^ndon, 1844. 
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938 [804 c] 

18G0. — Anonymous. Geological map of the southern part of the 
isthmus of Tehuantepec. No place of publication. 
XXIV. — Paraguay^ Patagonia and Tierra ih'l Fucgo. 

939 [852 a.] 

1847. — Grange (J.) Carte geologique de la Patagoine et de la 
Terre de Feu. Scale 1 : 1 , 1 50, 000. 

Accompanying: '* Voyage au pole sud et dans TOceanie, " 
par Dumont d'Urville, Geologic; atlas in folio, Carte No. 2, 
Paris, 1847. 



[ NOTKH O.V PaL.EOZOIC (/RrsTACE.K Xo. 3. J 

ON THE GENUS AMPYX WITH DESCRIPTIONS 

OF AMERICAN SPECIES. 

By A. W. VoouBH, .McatraT: Inland, San Francisco, Cal. 

Historical notice of the. genns Ampi/x Dal man IS..^i!l. 

1828. — Dalman describes and figures the first species of this genus 
under the nunie of A mpj/x HQiiuinH from the Lower Silurian of East 
Gothland at Skarpasen. This new genus is classified under Section v, 
family AMiphtm (Ampifx) /ifiK/z/M-H Palieaden p. 53, plate 5, fi^. 8. The 
author ^ives the following brief description of the genus: "Eyes not 
apparent nor even protuberances in their place, but rather impres- 
sions; head large and triangular; glabella very large, prominent gib- 
lx>us, and not lobed ; thorax short with few segments (0) ; pygidium 
distinct and entire." This species has been described and illustrated 
by numerous authors. 

1835. — Sars describes and figures in Isis, Heft 4, p. 334, plate 8, figs. 
9 and 4, two new species from the Lower Silurian of Norway under the 
names of Ampifx rontrafuH and .1. ma mini Hat n>i. The glabella of Ampyx 
mammillatunt is represented on plate 8, fig. 4c as blunt in front, less so 
in fig. 4a, and elongated in fig. 4b. It is doubtful whether all these 
figures are of the same species, Boeck, (iea Norvegica, 1838, p. 144 ex- 
presses this view, but the author does not suggest a new name for the 
species. Angelin ( Paheontologia Scandinavica, 1854 p. 80) restricts the 
name of Ampyx mammillatuA to Sars' figure 4c, and gives that of 
Ampyx roHtaioA Boeck, to figs. 4a-b-d apparently from a term used by 
Boeck in the naming of species in the Christiania Musuem. 

1843. — Portlock in his report on the Geology of lA)ndonderry, etc., p. 
258, gives a generic description copied after Dalman's ; the author also 
describes and illustrates two Irish species from the Lower Silurian, 
which he considers identical with those descril)ed by Sars in 1835. 
Col. Portlock remarks: " If Ampyx nntiutns Dalm, was provided with 
a frontal spine, it is equally probable that if perfect it would have 
exhibited lateral buckler spines also, and hence these api)endages 
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must be considered rather generic than specific distinctions. As the 
terms nnHuttnf and rostratuH are therefore inappropriate as specific 
designations, they should be replaced by others not tending to con- 
found generic with specific characters, and Amp;/.r nasutuM might be 
called after its discoverer Ampy.r ftnbnatn f&nd Ampifx roxtratux^Am/njx 
«ar/</t." The author expresses a doubt if all the figures of Ampijj mam- 
millattiM given by Sars are one and the same species. lie describes and 
illustrates Ainpifx auHtiHi which has hitherto been regarded as a 
synonym of the older species, Ampyx mammillatun. Ampyx hucaius 
Portlock is probably the head of a species of the genus Encriminurus ; 
it is indistinctly illustrated. 

1846. — Barrande describes in his preliminary work. Nouv. Trilob. 
p. 9, Ampyx portlorki, which has five segments in the thorax. 

Corda describes and figures under the name of Ampyx hohmlcuM, a 
species to which Barrande had already given the name of Ampyx 
pnrtlovkii. Prodrom, 1847, p. 154, pi. 3, fig. 19. 

1847.— Boil, in Dunk & Meyer's Pahw)nt. Bd 1, Liefg. 2, pi. 17, fig. 8, 
describes and figures Ampyx Itmrkneri^ a new species from an erratic 
boulder. 

1848. — Forbes describes and illustrates in the Mem. Geol. Sur., vol. 
2, part 1, page 350. a new species from the Upper Silurian.of Ludlow, 
England, under the name of Ampyx /Kf/-r«/«^, which he figures on plate 
10; it has only 5 thorai segments. 

1849. — Forbes, in the Mem. Geol. Sur. Decade II, plate 10, describes 
and illustrates Ampyx nndun^ a species which Murchison had classed 
under the genus Trinucleus, in his Silurian Syst. 1839, p. 660. Forbes 
divides the genus into two provisional sections as follows: 

1. Ampyx proper with the head long and five thorax segments. 

2. Brachampyx with the head short and round with six thorax seg- 
ments. 

The section Brachampyx is etiuivalent to Dalman's original genus 
Ampyx, of which Ampyx nnMiitm< is the type, and is altogether mis- 
applied ; it should be abandoned. 

1850. — Mc('oy, in Annals Mag. Nat. His., series 2, vol. 4, p. 410, gives 
a classification of English trilobites. He enumerates the genus Ampyx 
under the < )gygida*. The author also describes a new species under the 
name of Ampyx Ititux, with five thorax segments; cf. Ampyx nttfluM 
which occurs near Builth, Wales, the locality given for this fossil. 

1854. — .\ngelin. Paln-ontologia Scandinavica, p. 80. proj>osed the fol- 
lowing subdivisions of the genus Ampyx. Hnphinphttr'uht with three 
genera. 

1. Lonchodomus .\ng., with lancelate glabella terminating in an 
elongated prismatic spine; type Ampyx roslnitu^ Sars. 

2. Ampyx Dalm., with an oval glabella terminating in a rounded 
spine, six thorax segments; type Ampyx rontatun Boeck. 

3. Haphiophorus Aug.. with an obovate glabella having an abrupt 
apical spine, five thorax segments; type .1. Mftenmtriit Ang. 

The author describes and illustrates Ampyx contatits Boeck taking 
Sars' figure of Ampifx mammUiatiiM. Isis 1835, plate 8. figs. 4a-b and d 



for the type of the species. On comparing AngelinV illustrations of 
Ampyx costattot given on plate 40, fig. 1, we observe that they resemble 
Sars's figure given on pi. 8, fig. 4b, Isis, iHl\o ; as to having a produced 
glabella and spine, Sars' figures given on pi. S, fig. 4tt represent a 
species with a blunt glabella terminating in a tubercle ; lig. 4b of the 
same plate has an extended glabella prolonged into a spine. J5oth 
these 8|>ecies do not appear to be the same, therefore .\ngelin's des- 
cription of Ampifj roHfdtuA should be confined to Sars' fig. 4b, and 
Ampif.i mannntlhtttis should be restricted to Sars' figures of this s|>ecies 
given on pi. 8, figs. 4a-c. These illustrations do not (piite coincide, 
but they agree much better than fig. 4b. That both Boeck and Angelin 
were correct in splitting up Ampiii innnmiilluttn* Sars, there ran be no 
doubt: it is a (piestion of the correct separation. Ampiji rttxtattis 
should not include the spined and non-spiiied glabella represented on 
Sars' i>l. 8, figs. 4a-b. as Angelin, as reclassified it. 

Angelin also describes and figures the following species: 

Ainpif.r fon'ohitns Aug.. Kegiones I)-K: Am/tifr ,iin„intillnfns Sars, 
Keg. I>a: Auiplf.r miHnftix Halm., Reg. ('; Ainjtit.i f nrnhatns Aug.. Keg. 
I.)a; liaphiophoi'toi s^'fintsfi'in .Vrjg., IJeg. I>a; li.tnniithm Aug., K'eg. l>a; 
R. rnlmimitui* Aug., Keg. l>a : A*, fh f,rrssti .\iig. Keg. l>a : /«'. xi-nnirns .\ng.. 
Keg. I>a; Lonrlunhnnn:* rmttoitnt, Sars.. Keg. I>a; /.. rrii:<i<{rnt<tris \u^., 
Keg.Da : y,.'i/fr///x Ang..Keg. Da : L.jiujntn^ .\ng.. Keg. (' : L.ihn>nitos Aug., 
Keg. B-C : Autjujt tftrat/ninis Aug., Keg. (', and .1. rarimitfis Aug.. Keg. 

1852. — Barrand(» in his great work Syst. Sil. Bohr-nie, vol. i, p. ♦>.S2, 
descnl)es and figures A mini r nmsalfl. lie also redescribes Aminjr 
pnrtiurk'i which is illustrated for the tir>t time. 

iSoT. — Eichwald in the Bull. Soc. Nat Mosc. ls.57. p. 'Ms. describes 

Ampin miHutiiA Halm., Lnnrlmtht nmx nffiois Ang.. and fiti/thiof,ht,rtis 

i'nnnhi}< n. sp. The>e species are rede>cribe(l in L<tli;i a Kossica \ol. i. p. 
377. Loiirhotltninis ii(finlff is cla>sed under the n(»vv name of LJinKiimsL-i.^ 
pi. 55, fig. 1. and linphittphnnis rmnihis is for the first time illustrated. 

18»W. — Salter describes and figures Aiit)>ff< pm mtntins from th(* Upper 
Tn'madiH* in Mem. Ueol. Sur. of (imat Britian. (mm»I. of North Wales^ 
p. 321, pi. 8, fig. 5. 

1872 — Barrande.il) the Siippl. Syst. Sil. r.oh<*nie. \ol. i. p. 4.s. plate 
2. describes and figures Ainpiix i/mfnK and .1. /' ih/Ihs. Ktage 1>-."). 

1S65. — Billings, in his work on the Paheozoic Fos<iNof ( 'anada, vol. i, 
des<'ril>es and figures Am pin hnlll. A. hi linsmlns. A. n>>,ii,iii:.<, |. ruti- 
litis, and .1. :<rmirnMtntiiK,i\\\ Lower Silurian >pe<*ies. 

1875. — Hick.-s. in the <2^nirt. Jour. (Jeol. Soe.. London. \oI. \\\i,p. 
182, plate 10. fig. 7-8. de.-icrilM-s and ligiin'^ a L«»u«'r Silurian species 
under the name of Ampi/.i ^'ift> ri. 

1878. — Ifaupt, in Die Fauna (irajjt. <ie>t»'ine-. p. 7.'J. plate 5. lig. 7, 

dt*8<*ril)es Amptfrf { ItniitKisufii.'i ). /%'ftplniiiJi»,,"s 'nl ,,,i iiiil IIS Aug., 
Ampifx sp. 

1879. — NieholsoiuV Ktheridge, Mon. Sil. L»»s>iKs »»f (iir\an District, de- 
scribe and illustrate .1 mpij.i [ l.tmrhnilunuts) liisfnidis .*«iars. Ampins, Lmn h } 
tn'trtiliiiini Salter. Ampin f mncmunt-hl, { K. \ N.. Ampin fi'irnrl F. tV: N. 
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1882. — Holm, in Sveiiska \\»t. Akiid. lluiuil., vol.. vr No.J), p. 12, plate 
I, figs. 13 and 14, de.-^eribcs and figures a Lower Silurian species under 
the name of Ampif.r imt* r. 

1888. — Marr. in the (^uart. Jour. (ieol. Soe. London, vol. wii. p. 724, 
fig. 17, describes Ampffx ( /iti/Jun/fhornM) ahmifn^'m. 

1889.— Vogdes «!(: SafTord, in the Phm*. Acad. Nat. Sci. Thila., p. 166, 
figure and d«»scribe n Lower Silurian spei'ii's under thenanie iA Aniinjx 
Anitricniiiix. 



RECAPITULATION. 

Section 1, Hkkvifkontks. — (rlabella oval terminating in a rounded 
spine. 




Fu.. I. Annittjj- nmfttit .MclU'll. 

1. .\mpyx americanus Vogdes i\: Safford. 

2. *' bruckneri Boll. 
\\. eostatus Hoeek. 
4. * gratus Harrande. 



A'ir/M/j: 



i liornei KtheridKt- .V Nic'liol^.i 
mummtlliktno ^iir>^. 
nu(lu8 Miircli. 




1. Aiiipyx? iii'itlciiiiis AriK, 

J. 1{iiphi(i|i)ioriiTi i-uliiiiniiiiis \iiu- 

:). lia|ihii>|>lioriis dujiressus Auk. 

-I. Ant],y\ hnlli liilJintis. 

'i. ■• iiiiHiitii^ hnlmiiii. 

H. "■ [Kirtliwki llHrrniidi'. 

7- l!a|.lii<.i.l.nr<i. «■ol.i.■l.^ Anj:. 

s, ■■ s,.(irostns A.ii:, 

li. A[iipy\ Iiiiiiitlits Fcirbl.':^. 
111. ■■ riililiiiK ^liHilln^. ipjKiiiiuin 

[[. ■■ «.'i>iii-ostntUs. <j.ynidiiir.ii)ii 

12, ■' tetniKi^ms Aijk. 

13. Unplii<i|>l>i>ruslninidiis Ai.K- Mini tli 
H. Aliiiiyv ti'Tielliis Iturnnidi'. 
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Km.. 8. Lonrhotlomaff (/ottKtimi An<.. 

Loner Silurian xpultx. 

1. Tvonchodomns nflinis Ang. 

2. *' eariniitus An^. 

.S. " cnissirostris Aii^. 

4. " (iomatus Anp. 

5. '* j Hiatus Ang. 

rt. ** macalliimi Salter. 

7. Ampyx? maccDnochiei Etheridgo iS: Nicholson. 

8. Lonchodoinas rostratus Sars. 

9. Anipyx normalis J^iilings. ( Head only ; of. Amityr rustnifus^nr^.) 

10. Ampyx ijrviusfiilus Hillings. (This is probably the tail of Ainpur 
npstratuis Sars. 

11. Lonehodonuis longirostris Kieh.. cf. A. n(iinin Ang. ^ 

(J en us Ami»v.\, Dulnian, 1S2S. 

iJiufjitnslH. — Kntlre form oval, approaehing the form of a 
lozenge. Trilobution marked in all its extent ; the head is sub- 
triangiilar, rarely provi(h'<l with a limb but usually armed with 
long pointed spines. The glabella is generally distinctly defined 
by the dorsal furrows, which form a .salient frontal lobe before 
the contour of the cheeks. In tin* section linr if mutes the gla- 
))ella is oval,terminat<'d in front by a long pointed rounded spine 
as in Ampt/.r nmhis Murch, and .1. rustatns Hoeck. i^'c. In the 
section fjomjifrontrs the glabella is obtuse-obovate with an abrupt 
spine as in Anipi/.r intsnfns Dalm. In the .section Loncho'domas 
the glabella is lanci'olate in form terminating in an elogate<l pris- 
matic spine as in Amjtj/.r rttstnitns Sars. The number of the side 
furrows on the glabella varies much from three pairs as in Ampys 
mniiunilhitu:< Sars, to two in Amfn/.t mulus Murch, Ampi/.r nasutus 
Dalm. These furrows appear to be absent in the type of the 
section fjinnlunhmnut^ Ainpi/.r ntstrntus Sars. The summit of the 
facial sutures occupies a manriual place and is hid under the 
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salient frontal. The facial sutures in Ampi/.r munulti Barr, run 
from the anterior lK>r(lers of the glabella in an almost straight 
line to the posterior lH)nler which they cut near the genal angles 
near the (»nds of the first pleura*; see also Aiiijfi/.r iKisuttut Dalm 
and A. doimitun. In Ampyc mshthis Boeck. the facial sutures 
form a sigmodial curve cutting the anterior l)order alK)ut midway 
and the iK)8ttTior border near th(^ genal angles. The (\ves are 
wanting. The hypo.stonia has not been observed. Occipital ring 
and furrow well <lefined. The thorax consists of six segments in 

Aiiipif.r iifiMHfns^ A.Cftstafits^^c. Ainpif.rsrtintstris^ A. J)<n'h)ch'*\ A. 

rouuiifft, A.parviihis an<l A. /tit us have only five segments. Barrande 
observes that in undc^veloped specimens of Autpi/.v roufiiilti there 
art» only three or four segments in the thorax. The axis is 
always distinct; the lateral lobes form a plane surface, with hori- 
zontal pleura». They are sometimes marked with la tend rows of 
tubercles on the axis as in Ampi/.r tnnhis. The pleurae are hori- 
zontal and divided by an obliijue furrow which extcmds from the 
ilorsal furrows to the tips, the knee occupies a place near the 
extremity, and forms a very short slope. The pygidium is sub- 
triangular in outline, sometimes rounded, presenting a horizontal 
surface, with :» prominent axis. The axis of Ampi/j- rostrntns is 
faintly segmented with a row of tubercles on each side; that of A. 
nmlitft has nearly 20 articulations,and that of ^1. ^7r«yo/<M« shows 
no articulations. The lateral lolws are generally segmented. 

North A.mkrican Speciks. 

Bi'f ri/'rn,ifrs. 




Viu. 4. Ampyjr ameriranui Voo. »V Sa> 
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AMPYX AMERICANUS Voj^dos & Satford, 1HH1». 
Diugmniis. — (leiionil outliin' UroiMlly oval; glabolla somewhat 
claviform, slightly convex, iiarrowhig behind the middle and 
widening out slightly at its junction with the occipiUil ring; it is 
marked on each side by one or more oblique furrows: projecting 
spine broken off in the specimen before us. The cheeks are 
broad and rounded towanls tlie margins, genal spines broken off; 
facial sutures not observed. The thorax has six horizontal seg- 
ments; the axis is broad anteriorlv and jjraduallv diminishes 
|)08teriorly ; it is well defined by the dorsal furrows and lateral 
nodes along its sides. The pleune are horizontal and deeply 
grooved, terminating in obtusely pointed ends like those of Ampyv 
nndus Murch. The pygidium is triangular in form; the axis is 
prominent and gently tapering to an obtuse point-on the posterior 
border: it is marked by i:» or more rings with a central row of 
nodes; the sides have only one pair of side ribs which are deeply 
grooved outwards, cutting otf the posterior part of the tail. 

(ieolotfiiutl ftDxitioii. — Treiitoii gnmp niuir Hull's (tap, on th<* road to 
IJuRselville, Tennessee. Cabinet of .1. >I. SnfTord. 

Affiiiitu's. — We have compared tin* Tennessee species with the 42 

known species of the genus Anipyv, and find that it difTers in detail 

from all of them. The American species is of the type Ampi/x nndus 

Murch and A. rontntim Boeck. There is n py^^jdiuin figured by Billings 

in Faheozuic Foss, Caiuida, vol. i, p. "ill'*, fijr. 'iHO, as Ampifr Lrrinsrulus 

from Table Head X. K., which nppronclie** the T(»nnessee species, but 

it lacks the nodes. 

Lnnijifrnnti'S. 



fi 




Fig. .*>. Anipii.r hiUi IJii.i. 

AMPYX HALLI Hillings, \Xi\\. 
/>/fiy/«o;(/x. -Head somewhat triangular or semi-oval; glalndla 
elongate-oval, terminating in front with an acute spine and 
truncated behind bv the neek furrow, narrowlv convex and rather 
sharply carinated along the median line; glabella furrows repre- 
sente<l by two obscure indentations on each side, the posterior at 
a little less than one line from the ne<'k segment, and the anterior 
al>ont two lines: the latter consists of deep pits situated in the 



dorsal furrows or just in the angle formed by the juuction of the 
base of the glabella with the fixed cheeks. The neck segment is 
a flat plate inclining upwards and backwards at an angle of about 
45 degrees. The neck furrow is well defined all across the whole 
width of the head, being least distinct in passing over the pos- 
terior part of the glabella. Pygidiuni semi-oval with a fiat 
lx)rder all round abruptly i)ent down at nearly a right angle. 
Axis conical, moderately convex extending the whole length and 
causing a slight projection in the posterior margin. Side lobes 
nearly flat, with 5 or (> flat ribs, each with a fine pleural grove 
extending the whole length. On the axis 10 or 12 closely 
crowded annulations occupying .')-<> the lengths: the apex being 
apparently smooth, r^ength of the hea<l excluding the spine IJ.J 
lines measured along the base of the glabella. 

Geological jwrition. — Chazy, St. l>ainii)iqiie, Canada East, arul at 
Hij^hgatp Springs, Vermont. 







Fiti. 6. A. $thnco»tatu9 Bill. A. nonnalix Bill. A.l<wciu»rtitnA Bii.i.. 

AMPYX NORHALIS Hilling's. 1H05. 

Compare Ainpf/i Lrrinsmlns Hillings, tV: .1. miitrohiM Sar^. 

Diagnosis. — Head, without the movable cheeks, triangular, 
the width about Ji greater than the length: fixed cheeks gently 
convex, smooth: neck segment consisting of a flat plate inclining 
backwards. The glabella elongate-oval, greatest width al)out 
mid-length, ] narrower at the neck segment, the apex extending 
a little over the front margin of the head: the spine apparently 
equal to the whole length of the head, not rounded but fluted, a 
charaCtteristic of the spine <>f Ampiji rosfnitns. There are if or 
3 ovate or ne^irlv circular scars, one on each sidi* of the ijlabella 
in the iK)sterior half. 

Of the two pygidia described from Table Head by JJillings 
n ider the names of Am pyx hi ciuhi hIus and .1. uonmifis, I think 
that the pygidium of .1. hi riuHmhis should be connected with the 
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sepumto Ik^jkI ^leseribed :is .1. nommlis. Tlic author remarks 
that tlio latter differs in heiiiir ''proportionately wider, the i)Os- 
terior bevelled margin thicker and the upper edge of the bevel 
rounded instead of angular." which may be due to age or other 
causes. The sides of .1. In riHHvuhis are represented as quite 
sm(K)th. but those of .1. nnrnmliH are obscurelv ribbed. 

The pygidiuin of Ampy.e rusfmtiis has a broad, bevelled and 
striated limb. Axis faintiv setrmented with a row of nodes on 
each side, with the exception of the first segment, which is dis- 
tinct. The side lobes have only one [n\\r of anterior ribs. 

The following is the original description of the pygidium of A. 
mninnlis. I'ygidium triangular, width twice the length, the two 
posterior sides gently convex, and the margin abruptly bent 
<lown <»r bi»velled nearly vertically, the upper edge of the bevel 
angular and with indications of :i slightly elevated linear rim; 
axis verv depn'ssed. convex or nearlv flat, its width at the an- 
terior margin uImiuI [ of the whole width, extending the whole 
length or nearly so. crossed by obscure undulating furrows. 
Side IoIm's irtMitlv convex. 

AMPYX RUTILIUS Hillings. IHu:. 

Compare Anifn/i * ntirtn*hitns Billings, IKUo. 
Diuifnnsis. — Pygidium subtriangular. length about ^ of the 
width, nearly vertically bevelled behind, the upper edge of the 
bevel with an acute linear rim. Axis cylindro-conical, strongly 
convex, extending the whole length, with about 10 rounded 
rings. Side lobes nearly flat, slightly concave near the margin, 
with *.» ribs viTv distinctlv deiined the whole width. Width of 
the specimen 4 lines: length 1.^ lines. 

Lntnlitif. — Four miles N. K. from fort land Creek. Nt*wfuui)dland. 

A(fiultit'<. — The author renin rk.»< that this spe<*ies differs fn>m Aminjx 
n> iiiirimtntdM. in having m >rc numerous ribs which also extend the 
whole width. It nfcur> along with it in the same lK?ds. 

The pygidium of .fm/#»/.« In linnmhi* differs from that of .1. inn-nndU 
in having a more prominent axis and a thicker posterior margin, also 
in being proportionately wider. 

AMPYX SEMICOSTATUS Billings 
hi,nj,insis, -Pvgi<lium sub-triangular, j>osterior margin broadly 
round<»d. obtusely angular at the apex: length 2-5 of the width; 
axis cylimlro conicMl. strongly convex extending the whole 
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length, with "> or (> (liHtiiietly detiiiod rouiuled auiiulatioiis; dorsal 
furrows on each side of tlie axis, deep and well defined. The 
side lobes are rather tumid in the middle, but concave towards 
the margin, the latter with a distinctly elevated angular rim and 
nearly vertically bevelled: there are 5 or (I ribs extendinir al)Out 
half way from the margin of the axis. In very small specimens 
only 2 or \\ are visible. 

LoralUi/. — Table Head and I'istolet bny : four miles N. K. fnuii Port- 
land creek, Newfoundland. 



EDlTOlilAL COMM EST. 



TiiK Illinois Statk Mr skim. 

There is great activity in Illinois in numerous branches of prac- 
tic4il geology and natural history. Not only is the Illinois Board 
of Managers of the Columbian Kxposition constructing a plasU^r 
of paris map. moulded to show the contours of the surface, but 
preparations an* being made to make a (complete <lisplay of the 
rocks and fossils of the state. Maps and sections showing the 
giK)logical structure, based on a long series of studies of rock 
outcrops and of deep wells, will show the underlying geology, 
while soil and surface maps will accompany the sections, calcu- 
lated to not only exhibit the distribution of the drift, but als<» 
the effect of the rocky substructure on the soils in the absentee of 
the drift. A new contoured map has been nearly completed, of 
the whole state, by Prof. (\ W. Kolfc, of the State Tniversity, 
he having spent the wlole of last season, with a large corps of 
assistants, in toiN)graphical work. Mr. Lindahl. assisted in one 
<linH*tion by Mr. Frank Leverett. and in an(»ther by Mr. K. O. 
ririch. has had the responsible charge of the geological exhibit. 
He has fortunately gathered, during the last four years, a large 
:iddition to the available data for a practical study of the rocks 
<y( the state, supplementing and extending the paleontological iv- 
»earches of Prof. Worthen by stratigraphic measurements an<I 
actual s4*ctions in the field. Never before this gathering of the 
<1ata of <leep wells was it possible to construct profile sections 
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across the stair with such accurarv. The WorthtMi colh'Ction. 
now oatalojiiHMl in the Museum. nunihi»rs 2,H71) entries, and the 
totnl entries reach IS. 7)07, an increase, during the past four 
years, of 1 1,.'S.')S. Numerous (1uplicat<' specimens have -Jieen as- 
sorted for (lislribution to the scliools of tlie state. The lihrarv, 
wholly laiilt up since Prof. \Vorth<'n*s deatli, contains al)Out 2,000 
volumes, and tis many pamphlets. In the records of the oflice 
are 40(> loirs of horinjzs an<l shafts, wilh collateral informa- 
tion. 

This p'owth. which entails a vast corres|H>ndence. and which is 
necessarily a growth that must ijjo (»n. under the intelligent guid- 
ance and watchful inspection of one mind, during a s(>ries of 
years, cannot fail to he very useful to the State in the near future, 
if it is properly husbanded and mastered by comparative studies. 
It is evident that it cannot be easily picked up by any new man. 
It is a misfortune when from any cause such a chain of research 
is broken by change in the incumbency of the responsible posi- 
tion of state geologist. <teological science is. in its nature, nec- 
essarily a thing of slow progress, and it has suffered nniny loss(»s 
ami serious checks by the suicidal efforts of politicians to scatter 
the emoUunents of partisan politics among their friends. Th(* 
governor s chair can be empti(>d and filled annually, or semi-an- 
nuallv, bv successive incumbents, and the stat** will not suffer, 
but the work of a geological bureau is coinu'cted and cuniulativ(>. 
and valuable oidv as its <lata an* wiselv collect(»d and concen- 
tnitecl from the cx|H»rience of several vears, uihUm' the svstematic 
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plans of the sanu» intMunbent. This was ])erfectly illustrated by 
the long service of Worthen, in his persevering paleontological 
lalM)rs, and is again by that of bindahl in his extensive stratigraph- 
ical and economic studies. Would that everv State had the wis- 
«!om that is shown bv Illinois in this work. 

So\iK Kkckat Ckiticism. 

Th«' .Munewhal acrimonious as.-^ault upon Prof. (J. [•'. Wright s 
late volume entitled -Man and the <ilacial Period' has in some 
points excectled the due iNuinds of scientific criticism if not those 
of courtesy. It is to Ik* regretted that the reviewer shouhl 1m» 
lost in the assaihint or that the pursuit of truth sliouhl be sulK>r- 
dinate<l. or even s«»rm to Ih* subordinattMl. to the desire of personal 
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distinction. Still nioro ivgri'ttablf is it when :i controvrrHV on ii 
scientific subject betrays the wisli to lowt*r one t»arnest worker in 
public esteem in order to extol another. There is in the tield 
ample room for all and no monopoly or ••coraerinii: ' of any part 
of it can be for a moment reco^rnized. 

These remarks are called forth bv the tone of the discussion al- 
ludwl to alH>ve, at least as conducted by som<' disputants of the 
one party. It may be that the inevitable inferences which the 
ordinary reader can scarcely fail to draw from the expressions of 
Prof. Wrij^hts assailants are unintended and unjustified. In that 
casH' we can oidy regret that the writers were not more guarded 
and more tem|ienite in their language for they have exposed them- 
selves to the .severe counter-criticism that their objections have 
rather the authoritative tone of the ecclesiasti(*al controversialist 
than that of the scientific investigator. 

The chapter of Prof. Wrights l)ook which has called r'orth 
the severest remarks is that <m *'The Relics of Man in the (Jlacial 
Era.'' In this Prof. W. briefly mentions the leadintr instances 
that have been adduce<l of the discovery of hunum works and re- 
mains under strata considered of glacial date or in othei*s ascribed 
to pn»-glacial time. 

(Emitting the instances (pioted from Kurope to which n<> <»bjec- 
tion has l)een raised those from America are as follows: The well 
known *'finds" of Dr. Abbott at Trenton, N. J., those of Dr. 
Metz at Madisonville, (). . that of Mr. Cre.s.son. in Jackson county, 
Ind. , and of Mr. Mills at Newcomerstown, ()., those of Pn)f. 
Winchell and Miss Babbitt of Minnesota, the second find of Mr. 
<'ress<m at (Maymont, Del., the various discoveries on the Pacific 
coast made known by Prof. Whitney ami Mr. liecker. and lastly 
the now familiar "Xampa Image" from Idaho. 

In setting forth tln^se examples Prof. W. of cours<* relii'> on 
the evidence presented by their <litferenl authors. No other 
course was open to him. They are quoted with the caution i\\w 
to their rarit}* an<l significance though the cumulative value of the 
evidence is commented on. The wholesale rejection of this evi- 
<lence by some of Pn)f. W. s critics means the condemnation of 
witnesses such as Whitney. Abbott. Metz. (^resson, Winchell 
(N. H.), rpham, Shaler. etc. This shouhl not be lightly done. 
The testimony even of careful ordinary observers to facts may 
m*e<i confirmation but must not be contemptuously waiveil aside. 
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Deroj^atory remarks as to coiiipeteiicy are (juito out of place in 
<H)nnection witli such names as those alM)ve cjuotecl. 

We do not propose liere and now to enter on a discussion of 
ghictal man. It wouhl exceed our due limits in an article of this 
kintl. We will at present content ourselves with a protest against 
the tone adopted by some of tlie critics and the air of assumption 
and of superiority that pervades their remarks. Both are emi- 
nently unbecoming to sci(»ntific literature and derogatory of the 
(iignity of science. We may add that they are in striking con- 
trast to the modesty and caution of the replies. 

To pick out what is admitted!}' and necessarily the weakest 
part of a hook for destructive criticism, omitting all its excellencies, 
is hanllv the work of a reviewer while the insinuation of disin- 
genuousness is equally unworthy of a critic. The scojk; anii t<me 
of some of the articles must, whether justly or unjustly we can- 
not sjiy. awaken in the min<ls of many rea<iers the suspicicm 
^)f an ulterior or personal motive. This is (UM»ply to he re- 
gretted. 

We will add hut a few words, (i ranting that all tUesr (quoted 
cases fail, as of course they do, to inorv the presence of man in 
America during the Ice- Age they must he admitted hy impartial 
judges to tend in that direction: for it is impossible to admit that 
they jire all and altogether fallacious. Only by the accumulation 
of sueh proof can we expect to establish the position. Abso- 
lutely conclusive single instances are not probable. Why then 
should so great anxiety be manifested to break <lown the tcsti- 
nn>nv in their favor? No reasonable doubt can now be enter- 
taincMl that man wjis coeval with the ice in some part of thi» worhi 
and no evolutionist can well afford to <lat<' his first appearance 
later than the l<*e-Age. It is somewhat ditlh'ult therefore to <lis- 
coviT tlu' motive that has led to so violent an attack on a work 
whirh after all merelv summarizes with caution tlie evidence as it 
stands and draws a qualified conclusion from it. Strange indeed 
is it to s(*e the thi'ologian in thi> van of the evolutionary 
army with the geologist and the arc>tueologist lingering in the 
n»ar. 

In tlie March number of the (tKouniisr we shall gather to- 
gether the opinions of a number of American geologists so as to 
pn»siMif :i sort of symposium on this subject. 
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Filial (jfi'olinjirnl lit pt n't of thf Arti'^iau ami I'mlrriirofintl Inrtst'njatiun^ 
Itthrt't'n the nint'tff-srreiifh nter'uliait o/ lamjitndf anil the faot-hilh of fhr. 
HoH'ff Monutamtt. To the Secretarj' of Agriculture, made hy Prof. 
HoBT. Hay. F. G. S. A., Part Third, WashiiiKton, 1892. 

The above titled report so far as relates to Texas, is based upon 
the observations of Mr. Hay during a brief railroad trip through the 
Panhandle of Texas in company with Prof. liobt. T. Hill, who signs 
himself Assistant (leologist for Texas, New >rexico and Indian Terri- 
tory. 

Such reports, to be of injportanee, must b<' based upon careful ob- 
servations and correct determinations of the geological structure of 
th*» area covered by the report ; and unless such is the case, the 
guesses of one man as to its artesian water possibilities, will be as 
good as those of another. Not only is It necessary to have a 
knowledge of the geology of the country, but the course and rate of 
the dip of the strata and of the surface must be correctly determined, 
if areas are to be pointed out where artesian water will tlow. If an 
observer nuikes a mistake in regard to a receivfng area, that mistake 
will follow his conclusions throughout the entire area under which 
the strata are supposed to lie. If there be a mistake as to the course 
and rate of the dip of the water bearing beds, the result will br mis- 
takes in the fact and extent of the area of posslblr tlowing wells. 

It is utterly impossibh* for a person to study the geologj' of a coun- 
try by traveling over it in a railway train and simply stopping off at 
some of the principal stations; and reports based upon such observa- 
tions are more than liable to be erroneous. It is not the amount of 
travel that a person accomplishes over a district that nuikes him a 
geologist, or that enables him to correctly determine its geological 
conditions. That the geology of a country cannot be studied in such 
manner is well illustrat^'d in the report under review. 

Mr. Hay came t<i the Panhandle of Texas, and made recconmiis- 
ances with Prof. Hill, as he tells us, and with no more infornuition 
than he obtained from such hasty examination, writes his report of 
that part of the district. The mistakes he has made in the small 
space allotted to Texas an* of such a character that one would think 
that he had never been in th<* district at all. 

Would a man who knew anything, from personal observations (»r 

otherwise, aI>out the head of Hed rivt'r of Texas ever make it tlow 

through Canon Hlanco, when l>lanco is the canon through which the 

Salt fork of the Brazos flows? Palo Duro is the canon of Red river. 

On page 13 of the rei>ort, in speaking of the mountain source of 
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rivers, after haviufj; inentloned other l<K*Mlities outside of Texas, he 
says. ** So the Pecos and Red rivers are cut off from inontanal connec- 
tion by the lnght»r vaMeys of the Canadian and Riodrande. Other 
rivers of Texas are seen to have similar origin, though some have 
what might he caUed a mountain supply, a> they rise near the isolated 
mountain groups of the Sierra Hlanca and Wichita mountains.'' 

Th(* (juestion would naturally arise, does a man know enough al)out 
a country to venture tt> write a report about its artesian wat^r supply, 
who makes such glaring mistakes as to put the Kio (irande l>etween 
the mountains and the Pe<*os river; or who will have any of the 
rivers of Texas getting thtMr supply of water from the Wichita mount- 
ains, which are on the north side of Red river, and east of the east 
line of the Texas Panhandle; or who will have any river getting a 
supply from Sierra Blanca when there is no water there for any pur- 
pose, the nearest supply being the Uio (irande? Even the party of 
the State <ieological Survey had to be supplied with water left for 
them by railroad oHicials along the line of the railroad during the 
time the party was working in that district. 

Mr. Hay also makes the Hrazos river a tributary of the " Father of 
waters." (See page 1').) 

It will be found upon examination, that he knows as little of the 
geology of North Texas as he does of its physical geography. 

lie bt»gins by saying ( p"K^ ^^^' '^^^^ strata in the earth's crust 
that it is necessary to know the names of in this investigation are 
arranged as groups and sub-groups a> follows: 

( 'eno/oic : .Mesozoic — Cont imied 

(^uart«'rnary or Pleistix'ent* : Trinity. 

Drift. .lurassic. 

Loe>«*. Triassic. 

Tertiary : Paleozoic : 

Pliocene. ( 'arboniferous including Permian. 

Miocene. l)<»\onian. 

K(K*eii<». Silurian. 

Mesozoic: Cambrian. 

( 'reta<*eous : .\rchaean : 

Laramie. Schists. 

Montana. (ineiss. 

Colorado. (iranite. 

Dakota. 

The arraiigiMn'Ml of the table a** printed would lead to the infer- 
ence thai he kneu nothing of the recognized value of the term group, 
since in it he nuikes (he Tertiary system of equal value with the 
Cenozoic group of which it forms a part and puts the Trinity division 
of the Cretaceous system on ecjuality with such systtMUs as the (^reta- 
ceous. .Jurassic and Triassic. 

Tlie further statement on ihe >nme page thai " the left hand column 
has its terms based upon (he remains of life, fossils found in the 
rocks." i- simpiN ridicujnn-., if <»rigiiuilly intended t«> »|»p'.v to this 
tabh- 



I lib whole troatmentof it is such as to lt»adoi)ly lo confusion, and tht» 
use of these terms in sucli an indiscriminate manner al least suggests 
the inability of tlie autlior to give exact information upon tlie subject 
of which he is writing. 

On page 20. he makes tliis statement : " South of the Arkansas the 
Dakota sandsttmes and sluiles are immediately subjacent to tlie grit 
and further south still the Jurassic |or the Xeocomian] is in that 
position, while further east of the Jurassic is mostly missing as in the 
valleys of the (*anadian and Red rivers east of the one-hundreth 
meridian and the Triassic red beds are found there inunediately 
under the Tertiaries." 

Does he. or his editor for him, intend, by including the words "or 
the Ne(K*omian " in brackets, just after the word " Jurassic '' to give 
us to understand he puts the Jurassic in the Netx-omian. or is he un- 
de«'ided t^> which it belongs? It would puzzle him very much to find 
a place in Texas east of the one-lunulrcth meridian where the Juras- 
sic was not entirely missing. 

He continues, " On the liigh plain of West Texas — The Llano Ksta- 
cudo — the Ked river has cut a gash l.(M>i) feet deep which sliows this 
descending order of formatit>ns: 

Plains Marl. 
Tertiary (irit. 
Jurassic, 
fnassic. 

We cannot exactly locate the place of his section, as the dee|K*st 
place on the Talo Durn canon is only nine hundred feet. and decreases 
fn>m that to four hundred, so the place cannot l>e (h*termined by the 
depth given. Nor is there any such succession of strata as he men- 
tions, to be ft)und anywhere along the canon of Red river. I have 
gone up the canon from mouth to head and nuide numy dozens of 
sections and many measurements of the depth of the canon, and I 
can say with absolutely certainty that there is no sucli succession of 
strata to be found then*. 

At the mouth of the canon there is a section showing two hundred 
feet of Tertiary, three hundred feet of Triassic. and the other four 
hundred feet of Permian. There is not a foot of Jurassic in the 
canon ; and for that matter in that part of the state. 

The age of the Trinity sands is un.'iettled, or was at the time when 
this reiMjrt was written, and it might havt' been thought that he was 
calling the Trinity sands "Jurassic," but he has taken care that wi» 
shall not so understand him, for in the section he gave us he men- 
tions both the Trinity sands and the Jurassic (.see pag»» \^ of his re- 
port). Hut admitting that in his cumbersome and random way of 
expressing himself he might have meant the Trinity sands when he 
said in the paragraph last (pioted, Jurassic, (or the NetM'omian] it 
would leave the matter in no better condition, for th<»re is not a 
single outcrop of the Trinity sands fnmi the Double Mountain fork 
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of the Brazos riviT nortliward alon^ the eastern esearpiuent of the 
Staked plains to their northeast corner, nor ah>nf? the nortli escarp- 
ment of the Phiins westward to the west line of Texas, nor along any 
of the canons of the upiH*r Red river. The (piestion th<»r<»fore natur- 
ally suLdxests itself, was Mr. Ilay ever at the ** fijash " of which he 
s|)eak- . and if so, does he know Jurassic wh<»n he sees it? He cer- 
tainly did not get his information from l*n>f. Hill, for the latter says 
in his report in one place, that the plains material in that part of the 
state rest-s on the Triassic. He is probably aware of the fact that 
nearly every geologist, since >rarcou first determined it in 185,3, has 
put the lower red beds of Texas in the IVrmian. 

He d(M*s not attempt to tell us whether there is an artesian water 
area in the Panhandle of Texas or not, but it is probable that he does 
not think then* is. as he has cut otT that region from mountain supply 
by having the IJio (iraiide run between tht» IVcos and the mountains. 

He say.»« on page X\, in speaking «>f the underflow of water, that 
. "Mr. Hill has accounted f<>r the source of water of the great springs of 
Texas without recourse to the distant mountains." That is onlv cor- 
rect in part, for there are numerous large springs in Texas that can 
only b*^ ac<N>unt<»d for by having*" recourse to thedistant mountains." 
Such are the large springs in Lampasas and San Saba counties whose 
wat«»r reaches the sjirface thniugh the ('arlninift^rous and Silurian 
strata. Mr. Hill mentioned Lampasas springs but did not attempt 
to give (he probable source of the water, nor does he attempt to 
account for the origin of the water of nny of tlie large springs of San 
Saba county. 

Opposite page \\1 lie give> Section .\ \ showing a sj'ncliiial or tmugh. 
in which nn^ the outline's of an ideal artesian basin, as th<»ugh such a 
<*ondition <'\i>te(l. He says. " t he <*onditions as shown by figure XX 
are ahnost those that W4)uld be fiuind by a <*arefully niade diagram 
of theactiial levels and stratifications from tin* Black Hills to the 
.fames river, and across the region of the Kort \\'orth-Wact» basin of 
Texas, as well a> other region*" of approved artesian water sjipply." 

Instead of the I'ort Worth-Waco area being a basin, it i> simply a 
>erie^ of \>at«*r bearing >trata that have a regular dip from the north- 
west, and is not a Imsin in any sense of the word. Had .Mr. Hay 
known anything about the nnitter. lie wouhl never have said it was 
similar to his ideal ba>in. He seems to have read Hill's report to 
\er\ little acUantag*'. 

In Mr. llay'< part of the re|H>rt, there are in isolated paragraphs less 
than three pages altogether on the Texas area, and the ref»»rence is 
rather incidental than otherwise, and yet there is in these references 
such an array of igtiorance of the matter of which he is trying to 
write, >Nhether it In* of fact or of <'onclusion. that his report for practi- 
cal purposes is absolutely worthless. 

I have called attention to that part of th«* n'port that refers to 
Texas, for the reason that I am personally familiar with a large part 
of its territtiry and can speak from |M»rsonal knowledge. If the rest of 
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Mr. Hay's report is as full of mistakes as is that which refers to Texas, 
it might with propriety be called, *'A Comedy of Krrors," were it not 
for the fact that it is too llat to be comical. 

Tht' Stroutl \'o!fHiii' (tf tin- I'^uinl Rrnort o/' the Sc(U}ii*l (intloiiicul 
Sttrrrif of Pt'iitiHi/lniiiin. J. P. Lkskey. No geologist has a more inti- 
mate or perfect acquaintance with the structure of the Keystone 
state than he who has been for so many years at the head of the second 
geological survey. Professor Lesley's connection with the first survey, 
by Kogers, more than forty years ago and his conduct of the present, 
together with many years of professional work as a mining and geologi- 
cal engineer, have rendered his knowledge both accurate and minute. 
It is with pleasure therefore, that we welcome this second volume of 
his final report summarizing the results obtained in the Systems \' to 
IX in the first survey, or those contained b(*tween the Clinton and 
theCatskill inclusive, of the New York system. The presentation of 
these results in brief and in a manageable form is as great a boon to 
geologists as was the publication some years ago of the hand atlas of 
Pennsylvania, containing small geologically colored maps of every 
county in the state. It is absolutely impossible that outsiders, to say 
the least, can grasp the extent and amount of the work unless it is 
laid before them in some such condensed form as this. Lift* is too 
short to allow any one to wade through the hundred and odd volumes 
already issued by the second survey, in search of what he may never 
find, and the thanks of all are due to professor Lesley for both his 
condensations. 

Of course the materials have been almost entirely drawn from the 
sejmrate reiK)rt^ on the counties already issued and nuiinly from those 
of professor L C. White and professor K. W. Claypole which are in 
great part concerned with the particular formations that form the 
subjects of this volume. 

We do not propose here to criticize th<' work at any great length or 
to follow it far into dtHail. Space will nnt allow this. Nor do we pro- 
pose to criticize the plan, which is the same as that of the first vol- 
ume. The various formations are followt'd over so much of the state 
as they cover and the details of their structure set forth. Per- 
haps in the circumstances no other plan woiild be aiiy better, if so 

glMXi. 

The labor of thus reducing and condensing the results of the sur- 
veyors can only be realized by those who have undertak<Mi similar 
tasks. F^qually surprising is the rapidity with which the second 
volume has followed the first Let us hope that the health and 
working stnMigth of the author will at least prrmit him to complete 
the third and fimil volume of his life's work. 

Professor I-esley's training naturally inclined him to look most 
favorably on the structural side of geology and he has often shown 
undue distrust of the results of pal;«*ontology. liiit in this and the 
preceding volume he has laid due stress on this part of the subject 
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and page after page of figures illustrate fairly and often distinctly 
the fossils of the Pennsylvanian rocks. In this respect the work is 
far superior to the author's "Dictionary of Fossils." 

This report is a perfect mine of valuable information to all who 
need it, whether geologists or not; while the numerous references 
enable all who desire them to turn to original authorities for the 
details. 

It is much to be regretted that in most of the state reports the 
"exigencies of the printing office" so often prevent accurate and 
careful publication. In thus writing we formulate no new complaint. 
The fact is notorious and patent. Often detained by the state 
printer till a more convenient season and then hurried through be- 
fore the next busy time arrives, there is no opportunity for full cor- 
rection of errors and for emendation to date of issue. It is conse- 
quently not always just to the author to blame him for either kind of 
fault. The present work is no exception to this rule, and the greater 
part of the errors and the many misprints nuiy fairly be set down to 
the causes above mentioned. But there are some for which the 
author must be accountable. For example, the statement on p. 881 
is only partially correct regarding l*Hilaj>hytoii and is (piite incor- 
rect regarding (fhffptoth'nihoii which was not described by Dawson, 
or from the Niagara, or from Canada. Numerous inaccuracies also 
occur in the account of- the fossils of the Salina group. On p. 770 
Srapha8]}iH is mentioned as a genus. It is the ventnil armour of one 
or othei of the genera mentioned in the same sentence. /V<r/ro</!t?, 
SphiKjinhis, and Thvhuhin (with a Sniithodnn'i ) are written down as 
teeth. .V wrong etymology is assigned to OmhHx. On p. 772. — Xo fos- 
sils have been found in the Bridgeport sandstone Scfme other similar 
errors nn'ght be noted which one cannot but regret. 

For the work as a whoh* however, we have little but praise and not 
tin* least valnabh' feature is the great abundance of the illustra- 
tions. 

Snr Ik Itf.st nrr fh fnasihs thliiH It' h'mtill (i:nitfHi(if lirt'Utilin . By M. 

CuAULKs BxKKnis. (Coiuptes HenduSjT. ex v, No. 6, pp. 326-828, Aug. 8» 
1892.) The high authority of M. Barrois (of the geological survey of 
France and proft^ssor of geology in the University of Lille) and his 
reputation for cautiousness niake this communication of especial 
interest and importance. He has found Kadiolarian remains in some 
of the pre-Cambrain crystallines of France. The beds containing 
these fossils are thin layers of graphite-bearing (luartzyte, which are 
intimately interbedded with gneisses. The quartzyte consists of 
(piartz grains and graphite plates with some pyrite and feldspars. On 
microscopic examination of thin sections of the (pnirtzyte small circu- 
lar or peculiarly outlined bwlies were seen among the grains of quartz 
and graphite. These were found to be the remains of Kadiolarians 
very similar to tliose occurriiig in certain graptolite schists of 
Bretagne. They have been subjected to the examination of M. 
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C-ayeux, who pronounces them to be Kadiohirians which belong to 
the MonosphHTidie, the most primitive forms of the >^roup. These 
fossils, says M. Barrois, are the most ancient organic remains found 
in France and probably in the world. The highly metamorphosed 
character of the (luartzyte, in which the fossils are found, and of the 
associated gneisses is due, at least in part, to intrusions of granite. 
These rocks belong to a series of more or less crystalline schists 
which are pre-Cambrian in age (/. ». corresponding to our Ontarian), 
but they overlie the fundamental complex of granites and gneisses 
(Laurentian). 

The, Champlain Suhnnnjenrr. By Wauukn Ui'IIam. Bulletin, Ct. kS. 
A., vol. in, pp. 508-511. Marine fossils in beds overlying the glacial 
drift show that the northeastern part of North America stood lower 
than now during the (*hamplain epoch, or time of departure of the 
last ice-sheet. The depression was little at Boston, increasing to 
about 300 feet along the coast of Maine and southern New Brunswick, 
520 feet at Montreal, 300 to 500 feet southwest of James bay, and 1,000 
to 2,000 feet in northern Greenland and (irinnell land. From the 
Champlain submergence the land was raised somewhat higher than 
now. and its latest movement from New Jersey to southern (Treenland 
has been a moderate depression, attested in many places by stumps 
of forests, rooted where they grew, and by peat beds now submerged 
by the sea. The vertical extent of this recent sinking has l)een at 
least 80 feet at the head of the bay of Fundy. 

Similarly in Scandinavia the observations of Baron de Geer prove 
for that country a depression with maximum of probably 1,000 feet 
near the center of the peninsula, while the land was enveloped by the 
ice-sheet : a postglacial re-elevation to a hight in some tracts of about 
100 feet above that of the present time ; a second subsidence of the 
country, less than the first; and a second uplifting, which 's no\\ 
slowly in progress. The author concludes that "so extensive agree- 
ment on opposite sides of the Atlantic in the oscillations of the land 
while it was ice-covered, and since the departure of the ice-sheets,. 
has probably resulted from similar causes, namel}', the pressure of the 
ice-weight and the resilience of the earth's crust when it was unbur- 
dened. The restoration of isostatic equilibrium in each country is 
attended by minor oscillations, the conditions re<iuisite for repose be- 
ing over-passed by the early re-elevation of outer portions of each of 
these great glaciated areas." 

Xnte oil tlw Miilifhton fin'iiintnni nf Triimssti.Mi'ssiSfiij/j/i.tiiiil^ilnfKiinfi. 

By JvMKs M. Saffori). Bulletin, <i. S. A. vol. iii, pp. 51J, 512. This 
formation, named with tlie concurrence of Profs. E. \V. llilgard and 
E. A. Smith, comprises the lowest Eocene ht»(ls in the states 
mentioned. It is named for the town of Middleton, on the Memphii-. 
and Charleston railroad in Hardeman county. TennesscH. 
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Pliffhuftiiff of titr lliifjnhitrs. Mmk. IVwlow , ( Bull. Soc. Impo. d. Xut. 
Moscoii, 6, p. 140, 3 plnt»»s;, in lu»r prpst»iit paper, schmhs to have fallen 
Into error, especially in her attempt to trace the livinj^ Malayan l{hi- 
noceros down through li. kunmlit itn'm and /*. d^'rcamn^U of the 
Pleistocene nf the Indian peninsula. These latt<»r were devoid of 
■cutting teeth. A table is given in which it appears that the deriva- 
tion of the Rhinoceros is from the '" SiiHtnmnltnr oi North America. 
However, while there are some errors, this writer's memoirs furnish 
food for some very deepthought,and many of her studies are of much 
value. 

"O// ii Hrr'n'H nf Prrulldr Schists tudr Solldil, Cf/I.^* M U. WHITMAN 

Choss. in his paper before the Col. Sci. Soc, .Ian. 'J, 1893, gives some 
interesting facts regarding the crystalline schists of the UtK'ky nu>un- 
tains, and announces this as a preliminary pa})er. lie first describes 
the geology of the region and points out the fact that a previous 
study of the region by l>r. F. M. Kudlich is almost entirely incorrect, 
iind this is well supported by Mr. Cross' observations. The strati- 
graphy and general characters of the schistose series are tlien de- 
scribed and he linds that in passing northward the schistose charac- 
ters become more marked. The chlorite schist at this locality has 
furnished the enormous dodecahedral garnets now so common in 
<'ollections. TIicfj follows a brief discussion on the origin of the 
jjchists, and the relationships of the series, in which he announces 
that metamorphosed sedimentary rocks do not exist among the crys- 
talline schists of Colorado: and finally concludes that the schists and 
massive rocks of Salida "represent a great series of surface lavas 
erupted in .Mgonkian time." They thus repeat, apparently, the erup- 
tive phases of the Kipigon series of the lake Superior region, and fall 
into tin* sam(* stratigraphic position. 

Pohfdsftr riiilmris Hall. By A. H. Coi.K. Bulletin, (1. S. A., vol. in, 
pp. r)l*j-.')14, with plate. This species, first described twenty-five years 
ago, is now more accurately known by a very finely preserved speci- 
juen found in July. 18U1. in the Hamilton shales of the (juarry belong- 
ing to Colgate university at Hamilton, X. Y. 

Crnhamltr in '/> ras. Mil. K. T. DiMHi.K (Am.lnst. M. KV.Oct. 1892) 
describes some occurrences of this carbon. There are two l<H*alities, 
both in the Tertiary ; the first at Webb BlutT, Webb Co., where it oc- 
<Mirs in the Kocene. associated with gypsum and etth>rescent sulphur; 
the se<'()nd locality, in Tayette Co., where the grahamite w^curs on 
.Buckner's and <>*<^iinirs creeks, in connection with brown-coal. 
Analyses are given, which indicate a very high percentage of sul- 
phur. 
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SoMK np I*K(>F. SaMSIILUY's CkITKISMS (»N "M\.\ AND THK <U.A(*I\T-. 

Vkiuoi).'' — 1 am indebted to Prof. 8alishiiry (or kindly pointing out 
several errors of more or less importance in my recent volume on 
** Man and the (ilacial Period;" but so many of his critici>ms an* 
merely conlident ass«*rtions of unproven points, that they should not 
alllHMiHowed to pass without some notice. I will, Imwever, limit 
myself to traver>in^ only a f(»w of his misplaced criticisms. 

1st. I!«*says(p. 14) that 1 should have emphasized more than i 
did. the separation, indicated upon n)y map west of J^'nn^ylvannl, be- 
tween the extreme border of the glacial drift and the morainic accu- 
mulations, which he d(»clares to Immi most significant point. On th«» 
contrary, 1 maintain that it is becoming more and more evident thati 
l*rof. Salisbury »MjorFnously exaggerates the importance of thai dis- 
tinction. Now that Mr. Leverett has brou^lit the moraint's of (•)hio 
close down to my border line, and that wchave given closer att(MUion 
to the so-called "fringe" or "attenualt^d border.'' in easti^rn Pennsylva- 
nia and in New Jersey, it is becoming more and more evident that the 
fringe is Imt an appendage of the terminal moraint*. The fundamental 
error> of Prof. Salisbury's report tipon ** Th(» FAtra-.Morainic (ilacial 
I>rift of New Jersey" (see An. Pep. for ISOl. pp. 102. 10s >. were pretty 
clearly shown in the artich' by Prof. A. \. Wright in the Amkuicw 
Geolo<;i.st for October, pp. *J07-2U). These will appear in still clearer 
light upon the full publicatit)n of my own obs«*rvat ions in connection, 
with my associate. 

Prof. Salisbury, in tiiscussing the extra-morainic drift in New .Jer- 
sey, has, beyond all cjuestion. failed to distinguish betwe<'n the effects 
of th«' secular disintegration of gueissoid rocks and the j)ost-glacial 
oxidation of morainic material, and. so far as 1 <'nuld lind, he has 
faile<l to make any systematic attempt to determine the limits of tin* 
attenuated border of glacial deposits in the >tate. Following out the 
im|>erfectly formed plans of Prof. Lewis and myself, I hav<' aln»ady 
determined this nearly half way across the state, and can speak with 
great positiveness as to the fact that the problem in New .lersey is 
not ^essentially dilTerent from the problem in Ohio, and I hat the great 
significance which Prof. Salisbury attribiites to it in proof of his the- 
ory <>f two glacial ep<H*hs is without foundation, 

'2d. In my paragraphs upon drinnlins, alluded to by Prof. Saiisbiiry. 
I am expressl\ giving "tin* plau>ible explamition" of them pre.s»»nttul 
bv IVof. Havis. The view which Prof. Salisburv combat> is one to 
whi<*h Prof. Pavis gives his [)ositive assiMJt in hisconcluding sentence : 
** rndt»r unending glaciation. the whole surface must be rubbed down 
smo<»th." It would seem s<'arcely necessary to explain to Mr. Salis- 
bury that the processes of accumulation and of degradation b\ both 
rivers and glaci(»rs may be going on continuously in <*lo>ely adjacent 
areas. Which shall predominate at any point di'pend> largely upon 
the amount of material at (*ommand of the mo\ ing current. 
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."kl. I'rof. Siilisbury's pariigrapli concerning my position uiK)n the 
unity of till* glacial opocli is ill considered and misleading. He says 
that I should have indicated that my view is that of the minority. I 
am at a loss to know how I could have expressed that idea more 
clearly than I have done on page 110, in introducing my formal' discus- 
sion'of the subject, where all I claim is that, notwithstanding the po- 
sition of IVes. (^hamberlin and many others, the theory of the unity 
of the glacial epoch *' is capable of being maintained without for- 
feiting one's rights to the respect of his fellow geologist^." As to 
what is the actual trend of sentim»MU, there is, how(»ver, much room 
for dilTerrn<*e of opirn'on. <>n<' ne(Hi not be ashamed to be in company 
Avith such authorities upon glacial subjects as Dami, Hitchcock, Up- 
ham, Falsan. I're.stwich, Kendall. Lamplugh. Hughes. Holtz, Credner, 
Diener, Nikitin, and numerous others. It is significant tluit Nikitin. 
5it the head of the geological survey of Ixussia, has just published a 
long paper in which he nuiintains that the glacial deposits of that 
region givf no evidence of more than one epoch. 

Ith. Prof. Salisbury says that I maintain that oceanic waters 
"probably" rcaclu'd southern Illinois and Indiami. What I said was 
that "it is p«M'haps necessary to suppose." If Prof. Salisbury think> 
?hat moans probably, he is welcome to the opinion. 

i»th. I will s:iy but a few words concerning the Cinciimati ice-dam. 
I havt» taken pains to give my readers the information that upon this 
l)oint there art! dilTerences of opinion, and that Prof. Chamberlin is 
<>ppos<ul to my vi«*w. 

Whether Prof, (hamberlin's strictures upon thi> th^'ory. in his intro- 
duction to my report upon the subject, in Bulletin 58 of tlie I'nited 
States (ieological Survey, contain the final word upon the subject 
nuiy bo a fair (pu'Sfion of tioubt. At any rate. I have not l')een 
ashamod to havo the two documents circulated together ; for, to men- 
tion only two points in his introduction, we find Prof. C'hamberlin 
admitting that "thr ice-sheet probably {)ushed across the river, and 
landed tlu' bouldory drift south of it es.sonlially in its present pt^si- 
lion." Now. tin* Cainulian boulder, of which I give an illustration on 
page ♦>;{, is thn'o foet and a half in diameter upon a hight of land fully 
>i\ mih*s.«*outh of tlw river at it> nearest point. How Prof. ChamlHT- 
lin <*ould nuiintain. as he does. p. IS, that the ponded water of tlie 
uppor Ohio would probably lift "bodily" the nuissof ice which carried 
theso glacial (lepo>it> so far Miuth of the river is more than I could 
evt»r understand, for lln' specific gravity of i(»e is such that seven or 
eight feet will rcniniii under water when one is above. To liave 
carried th«» glacial material into Kentucky as far as has In^en done by 
M» thin a piece nf icr that 5()0 feet of water would float it, is well-nigh 
an absurditv. 

As to nth<*r portions of his introduction, it is >utlicient to say that 
doubtless man> things were at first attributed to this probable ice- 
dam which nuist bi» explained by other causes. lUitthat Prof. Cham- 
)>erlin ha> explained /»/Mhe facts away is by no means so clear. In 
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the first plnci», it should be noted, that the upper Ohio and its tribu- 
taries oecupy a vast area, and present a very complicated set of phe- 
nomena. Toward the exph)ration of this region and tlie untangling 
of thet?e phenomena Trof. Chamberlin tells us (p. 22) that he spent 
twenty days. Hut, secondly, to say nothing of the far longer time 
which I have spent in the study of the phenomena. Prof. I. C. White, 
a geologist of the highest ability, who has spent his life in that region, 
and surveyed it most carefully, still maintains with great confidence 
that Prof. ('haml)erlrn's explanation is utterly inadetiuate to account 
for all the facts. It should be added, however, that Prof. White's own 
mind has been wavering between the explanation afforded by the 
Cincinnati ice-dam (to which he at first gave his un(iuaHfied adhesion), 
and that afforded by a supposed extensive subsidence during the 
Ohamplain epi)ch (see Hull, of (ieol. Soo. of America, vol. i, pp. 477- 
479). 

In view of these facts, and with additional evidence which I have 
recently collected, the ('inciiuiati ice-dam is an hypothesis which still 
gives fair promise of solving many of the geological anomalies in the 
<iuaternary deposits of the upper Ohio valley. 

6th. 1 am sorry to have misrepresented Prof. ( -hamberlin's posi- 
tion with reference to the wanderings of the north pole; but in this I 
must in part lay the blame upon the Amkuic.w Gkouxjist, of which 
Prof. Salisbury was at the time editor, which thus reported Prof, 
i'hnmberlin's paper: ''Prof. T. ('. fhamberlin, in the afternoon, sum- 
marized the standing of several of the theories which have been sug- 
gested to explain the occurrence of the Ice age. After stating that 
the hyi>othe8is of ('roll now fails to account for the phenomena, at 
least on this continent, he hastily sketched the theory of elevation as 
the <*ause of the cold, and offered as in his view most probable a 
change of the axis of the earth's rotation" (see Amkkic.w (inoi.cxjisT, 
Sept., 1H9I. p. 195). This was repeated in a fuller re|)ort in the Octo- 
ber luimber, p. 21^7. 

7th. Finally, in respect to the (wcurrence in America of pal;»*olithic 
implements in undisturbed gravel strata of glacial age. 
it is proper that I should here give a more detailed statement 
than I have elsewhere done. At the outset I may premise that the 
apparent monopoly of this eviden<*e by Prof. Putnam and his associates 
in the Peabody Museum at Cambridge, Mass., has come about by a 
legitimate and natural prm-ess. which at th(» same time has probably 
interfered, to a considerable extent, with the general spread of the 
specific information in hand. Karly in the investigations of Dr. Ab- 
bott, at Trenton, N. .1., professor Putnam, who had lately become 
curator of the museinn. with its large fund for prosecuting investiga- 
tions, satisfied himself of the genuineness of l)r. Abbott's discoveries, 
and at once retained him as an assistant in the work of the museum ; 
thus diverting to Cambridge all his discoveries at Trenton. Living 
on the ground during long-continued and extensive excavations made 
by the railroad. I)r. Abbott's opportunities were exceptionally favor- 
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able ft>r making discoveries, and luMice liis own pnnninenc*' in the 
whole matter. 

It is important, however, to note that before taking up with I>r. 
Abbott's work, professor Putnam took ample pnins to satisfy himself 
of its character and correctness. In 1S78 Prof .F. I). Whitney visite<l 
Trenton in company with Mr. Carr, assistant curator of the museum. 
In the twelfth annual report Mr. Carr writes: '* We were ft)rtunate 
enough to find several of these implements in place. Prof. Whitney 
has no doubt as to the antiquity of the drift, and we are both in full 
accord with l>r, Abbott as to the artificial character of numy of these 
implcMnents." In reporting further upon this instance at the meeting 
of the Boston Society of Natural History, on January \\), 1S8I, Mr. 
Carr states that the circumstances were such that ** it [ /. * ., one of tht» 
particular implements] must have been deposited at thf time the 
containing bed was laid down." In 1S7JK and again in 18S0 professor 
Putnam spent some time at Trenton, and succe<»ded in finding with 
his own hands "tiv«^ untjuestionabh' pahiolithic' implements from the 
gravel, at various depths and at different points.'' One of tlu'si* was 
four f«*et below the surface soil and oru* foot in from tho perpendicu- 
lar face which had just been exposed, and when' it was clear that the 
gravel had not been disiurlu'd. A second one was iM*ght feet below 
the surfa<'e. ( Proc. Hostt)!! Soc. of Nat. Ilist. for Jan. 11». ISSI.) 

rp to 1S8I Dr. Abbott had reiM)rted sixty implements of pal:i*olithic 
type from recorded depths in the gravel. In several instances the 
implements w<'re found in railroad excavations far back from the 
river front, at a depth of from ten to sixteen feet from the surface, 
where there could have been no "creep" of the strata, and where it 
is impossible to believe that there cotild have been previously any ex- 
cavations. 

As confirming th<» entire trustworthiness of |)r. Abbott's observa- 
tions, it is to be noted that, with a single exception, all the imple- 
ments reported below the loam which const itut«'s the surface soil, are 
of argillite, while those upon the surfa«'e. which are iimumerable. are 
chielly of a different type, made from Hint and jasper, or of (»ther 
nuiterial of relative character. Anoth(»r fact, which has alway> had 
great w«Mght in my own mind, is one mentioned by the lat(» professor 
Carvill Lewis, in his chapter upon the subject at the end of hr. Ab- 
bott's volume on "Primitive Industry." I have the more reason to 
feel the force of his conclusions, because the proof-sheets passed 
through Lewis' hand> at the tim(» we were t<»get her conducting the 
survey in Pennsylvarn'a, >oon after we ha<l visited the deposits in ques- 
tion. The fact was this: professor Lewis had been at work for a con- 
siderable lime in classifying and mapping the gravels in the Delaware 
valley, being all the time in ignorance of Dr. AbbottV work until his 
t»wn results were definitely formulated. Ibit after he had accurately 
det«'rmined the boundary bet\%een the gla<'ial gravels and the far 
older gravels whi<*h surround them and spread over a considerabh' 
{Mtrtion of the territory beyond, he found that tin* localities where 
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Mr. Cnrr, jirofessor Putnam, and l)r. Abbott had rp|)ort4.»d finding llu'ir 
implemcMits in undisturbed grav<^l, all fell within the limits of the 
glacial gravels, and had in no eas<» Immmi put outside t)f those limits. 
Now, Dr. .Vbbott's house is situated upon th<» older gravel : but at the 
time of most of his discoveri(»s he had not learn«'d to distinguish the 
one gravel from the other. If these implements are all from the sur- 
face and had been commingled with lower strata by excavations, 
landslides, or windfalls, there is no reason why they should not havi» 
been found in the older gravels as well as in those of glacial age. There 
is here a coincidence which is strongly confirmatory of the correct- 
ness of our conclusion that there is no mistake in believing that the 
implements were originally deposited with the gravel where they 
were found. 

Mr. Holmes has not yet published his observations, but I know, in 
general, what they are. He has watched the digging of an extensive 
sewer, in Trenton, and has not himself found any implements; while 
many other persons have looked, more or less, for implements in situ 
and have not found them. But negative evidence of this sort will 
have slight weight in the presence of the abundant and minute posi- 
tive evidence adduc^Kl. especially in view of the varying experience 
which the same individual often has in such discoveries. For exam- 
ple, professor Putnam found three of his implemtMits in place in a 
single day. **A long-continued search on several following days failed 
of success in finding other specimens in place, although several were 
obtained from the talus." Furthermore, the general public has an 
exaggerated estimate of the freijuency with which implements occur 
in these great gravel deposit^. Kven at .Vmiens, France, the ca>ual 
visitor stands sn>all chance of finding an implement in place; 
while the practice there of sifting the gravel enables the workmen 
to find everything there is. The cniidilions under which the work is 
prosecuted at Trenton are nT>t at all favorable for discovering every- 
thing which the gravel contains. 

.Vs tt) Mr. Holmes' theory that all these imph'ments are " rejects" 
I think the error would be at once numifest to any one, upon inspect- 
ing the large collection at the Peabody Museum. Hut even if they 
are "rejects," if they are found in undisturbed strata of glacial age 
they are as good evidence of glacial nnui as perfect implements would 
be. Uut the implement discovered at Newcomerstown, ( )hio (figured 
at p. 252 of my book, and of which I hav«» given a full account in the 
proceedings of the Western Reserve Historical Society of Cleveland, 
Ohit»), lias been seen by Mr. Holmes and pronounced as complete and 
|)erfect as could be desired; and this was found tifttHMi feet below the 
surface, where a railroad t»x<*avation was working int(» a glacial ter- 
race precisely like that at Trenton, and w ht»re there could have be»Mi 
no previous disturbanc(» of the s<»il. The discovery by Hr. Metz 
(another of Prof. l*utmim's m(»si competent assistants), of a perfectly 
formed implement in the glacial terrace on the Little Miami, at Mad- 
ison ville, Ohio, is another well-established confirmation of the e\i>t- 
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enee of glacial man in Ani(»rica. The existence of ^l^^^'ftJ man in 
America would seem, therefore, to he proved l)eyond ** reasonable 
doubt." Those wlio are expressing doubts are speakinj^, for the most 
part, in ignorance of evidence which has long been before the public. 
Probably, in my lM>ok, I should have had this class of doubters more 
in mind and have stated th<» evidence more fully. Hut there is a 
limit to what can 1h» put into one small v(>lume. 

Jmninni ffth, JSUJ. (i. FuKDKiiK K \VKi<;nT. 

A Xkw Locamtv kok Mii.i.kuitk. F«jr a number of years there have 
been noted (K'casionally in "geode collections" examined from different 
parts of Lee county in southeastern Iowa certain specimens contain- 
ing clear calcite crystals, traversed in different directions by minute, 
yellowish filaments, after the manner of the familiar fftrh^s iVanunn' — 
the rutile needles in (juartz. The "geodes" of the region are from the 
Keokuk limestone of the lower Carboniferous, or Mississippian. series. 
As is well known they are spherical concretions of silicious matter, 
sometimes solid, often hollow and lined with crystals of (juartz or cal- 
cite — veritable crystal grottoes in miniature. In size they vary f rem 
half an inch to two feet in diameter. Not unfre(|uently various 
metallic minerals in more or less well bounded crystallographic forn)s 
stud the outer surface of the calcites and quartzes. .Vmong these 
may be mentioned sphalerite*. chalcopyrite and iron pyrites. 

Recently in opening a large quarry in the vicinity of Keokuk in the 
compact Keokuk limestone some feel below the regular "geode bed." 
numerous cavities were encountered varying from several inches up 
to perhaps twenty inches. These hollows hav(» large thickly set rhom- 
bohedrons of calcite jutting out towards the center. The faces are 
brightly polished and the edges are sharply cut. In some of the cal- 
cites have been found most beautiful tufts of closely arranged brass- 
yellow needles of millerite pointing from the center of attachment in 
all directions to a distance of one-half to two and one-half inches. In 
some of the examples the tufts are made up of hundreds of filaments, 
often so close together that the needles of different bunches are in- 
terwoven closely, forming a dense, matted mass. Often a large, per- 
fectly transparent calcite has a tuft of long millerites completely in- 
closed in it ; or part of the tuft may l>e imbedded in the lim(» crystal, 
the extremities of the needles left projecting outside. 

This is the first time that any of the nickel-bearing minerals have 
lK»en rejmrted from Iowa; and the noting of the sulphide of the metal 
is therefore of considerable interest. The Keokuk occurrences are 
believed to l>e the most l>eautiful ever found in this country, if not in 
the world. 

.Mr. ('. A. Flannery of Keokuk has very lately ct)me across another 
"pocket" of similar geodes <*ontaining millerite. One specimen of 
calcite covered thickly with ni»edles of the nickel sulphide weighed 
ov»*r tifty iM)unds. (itAui.Ks |{. Kkvks. 

I ha Mninta, Imra, Ihr. r,. ISU:. 
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The Topo(jHAi'int'AL Work ok the United States (TEoi,o<ii(Ai. ^vm- 
•\£.\. Your rejoinder to my letter on the topographical work of the 
U.S. (Geological Survey, in the January number of the (Ieoloc.ist 
leaves little occasion for reply, since either implicitly or explicitly it 
admits nearly all of its corrections. There remain. Iiowever. one or 
two points concerning which a little further discussion may. in my 
judgment, be had with profit. 

My statenient respecting the interpretation of the law defining the 
area of work of the ( Geological Survey was, that it was amended 
''after full discussion in Congress." This is correctly <|Uoted by you 
and amended to read "after full discussion in n Cnumiifttr of th, IIouhc.'' 
If you will consult the iUnnin-HxiounI lirmnl. Vol. i\, pp. 1242(1-2424; 
Voi. \.pp. 4<K57-4274; Vol. \i, pp. 121, 131, 77i», 2110, 2112. 234U ; Vol. 
xm. pp. 5923-5930, you will see that I wrote from full information and 
will. T am sure, withdraw your correction of my statement. 

The untjualified statement that "the T'orM/ (iml (imttttir Siimfi huih 
H'orL'im/, tit that ri'ni tlnh\ iinflcr a Jnr-narhiinf kcIh im- ohirJi Imtl hren 
in ttjH rttti(m fur Hi'twrtil i/tuiri*, nmh'r nnthoritif of hiii\ on n (jt w rtil imif> of 
fhf Vnitttt Stntix of a rlmrtirtcr mtirli/ itlt'iitirnl tilth that noir luiinj r.ii- 
rutc'l hff tht rnftfil Sfatt's (ifofntjittil Surrrif," is interesting, if true, but 
T fail to find any demonstration of it in your reply. That the Coast 
and (icodetic Survey might have been willing to undertake the work, 
may perhaps be conceded, but did it undertake it? True, it was 
engaged in geiKletic triangulation in various parts of the interior. 
That is well known, but geodetic triangulation is not map-making, nor 
is it necessarily a prelude to map-making. The «»nly act of the Coast 
Survey, known to me, suggesting an intention to map the interior was 
the employment of Mr. II. K. Walling during the years IS81-2, to com- 
pile railroad and other map material and to supplement this conipila- 
tion where needful by surveys. In this way some l,tUH>s<|uare miles 
in northern Maryland and West Virginia were nuipped. on a field scale 
of one mile to one inch in one hundred foot contours. The work in 
North ('arolina and adjoining states to which you refer was purely 
a compilation, on a scale of ten miles to one inch, in hachures. I 
gravely (h)ubt whether the Coast Survey then regarded or now regards 
this as a part of a far-reaching scheme for mapping the country. 

1 must repeat my statement that there has been no duplication of 
work and no cla.shing by the two organizations. This, it must \>e 
•understood, is a <|Uestion of fact, not of rumor. 

Your pijsition, as r understand it, is that, though the nnips of the 
r. S. <Teoh>gical Survey are '"useful and goo<i'' yet "Our chief obJ€*c- 
tion is against the agency that is carrying on the work." 

This brings into clear relief our chief difference, which may Im» 
stated as follows: Is it desirable under present conditions to trans- 
fer the work from one bureau to the other? In considering this, it 
seems hardly worth while to discuss further the (piestion as to which 
bureau had authority to do the work ten years ago. or whether the 
Coast and (ieodetic Survey was engaged in a far-reaching scheme for 
going about it at that time. These matters are interesting from a 
iiistorical stand|M>int, but are hardly live issues to-day. 
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Let us consider tin* i>reseiit situiiti«>n for a moment. Our country 
is to-dny almost tin* only civilized nation which lias no j^ood map of 
its area, and scientific and industrial interests are sutTering daily for 
lack of such a map. Kvery year that can be saved, in its completion, 
will save milli<»ns to our industries. Time and expense as well as 
(piality should therefore be considered. 

The work is to-day, in law luid in fact, in the hands of the(ieoh>^ical 
Survey, is being executed rapidly, etticiently and economically. More 
than one-fifth (»f the area of the country, excluding .Maska, has been 
mapped and those who use the maps agree with you that they are 
useful and good. The (Geological Survey has a large corps of well 
trained topographers, and is fully etpiipped for carrying on the work 
to completion. 

All this is certainly favorable to nuiintaining the status (pio. 

Now will the <juality be improved, the time shortened or the ex- 
pense h»ss(Mied by the transfer? .Vnd if by transfer, th«» (|uality could 
be improved, will such improvement compensate for the added time 
and expense attendant upon it? 

These are nuitters about which different opinions may be Ix'ld, but 
in considering them let it be steadily remembered that the present 
status is producing, on the whole, satisfactory results, while the n'sults 
of a change are uncertain. IIknkn (i wnktt. 

W'nshlittfttm, .Inn. I'l, ISU.i. 

y\n. 'V\vv'< KKcr.v to 1'kof. IIm.l. Permit me to correct .some 
erroneous statements in tin* criticism of my report in your December 
number, (hi page No. 35M Mr. Mill .say> : "Concerning the age of the 
Trinity beds of my Trinity division for which >fr. TalT. without state- 
ment of authority or reason, substitutes the name lioMpie." Thi> 
statement is undoubtedly the result of an oversight or inisconceptit)n 
on the part of the critic. I wish to say plainly that I did not ap|»ly 
the name •'li<»s(iue" to the Trinity beds as defined by Mr. Mill, more- 
over. 1 gave clear reasons why the Trinity and (ilen K*ose beds, his 
Trinity division, are inseparable parts of a tripartite division.*^" NVh} 
I did not ap|>ly the name Triin'ty to this clearly defined division is 
evident. The name Trinity division was given first to the Trinity 
sand bed bv Mr. II ill. + Later this Trinitv division was thrown with 
the (lien IJo.se limestone ft)r th«» n*ason that **1 have dis«'overed." he 
says, "that the beds des<*ribed umler this genc»ral term<Trinity or 
Hasal di\ ision M'eally inclu<le two stratigraphic subdivi^ions separ- 
ated by distinct litludogic and paleontologic characteristics.''^ a 
peculiar rejison why two b<Ml«» should Im* classi'd under a single tlivi- 
sion. Tn augment further the confusion by ajiplying the name Trinity 
to my new tripartite divlsi(»n n\ hen one of those subdivisions had been 
properly mimed "TrinitN*' would be altog(»ther unn»asoiuible. The 
nu'k"* of the r»os(|ue divi«*ion are nu»^l beautifully developed and ex- 

'<;.*o| Siir\«'\ of Ti'xa-, Tliinl .Vicmal K»'|Mut, is'n. |,j». N(,h :im». :VMi, :yi:. :iil, :Jit», *»:; 
and l\l\. S«'«' .'il-o di'tail" nt -•mIioum of tin* flo-(|ii«" ilivii>ioii. 

♦(.f«- »1. Siirvfv of Arkaii-a". I*fr*s^ \ ,»!. ii, p. IHi, I't -•mj.. <h'()I. Siir\«'v of T^'xa-, llullv- 
tin No. I, is^'j. |i \\. :iii(I Fir«f .Vniiiial K^-port. I8«M, p. No. IIM. 

JTIh' Coinainlii' S»'rit'" of lli»* 'lV\a--.\rkaii''a«« R»'iri«)ii, HiillHiii (;»»<»l. Sb<-i»*tv of 
Aiii»*ri«a. p. .*Hi.*». 



posed along the Bos(|Uo river for a distance of more than lifty miles 
from its source. At no other locality has nature so well arranged and 
exposed these rocks for study, h(»nce I gave the name lios(jue division. 

Concerning the section of the Comanche series on page 395: My 
report covers the ground which has heen gone over by Mr. 1 1 ill and 
others, but it is based entirely upon the observations of myself and 
my assistant, Mr. Leverett, with the exception of the description of 
the Comanche Peak section (Third Annual Report. Geol. Survt\v of 
Texas. 1891, p. 3(^7) for which due credit is given ^lessrs. .1. S. Stone 
and \V. T. Davidson. None of Mr. Hill's notes have ever been acces- 
sible lo me, had I wished to use thenj. 

It is simply astonishing that Mr. Hill should place in parallel the 
order of succession of the nK-ks of the Comanche series in North 
Texas as jiublished by me and that as published by himself, and state 
that they are the same, and claim that T had co|>ied his. I should 
have thought it more reasonable had he com|)lained that 1 had muti- 
late<l his section. After working three years on the geology of the 
same formation in a single tield and that too where the stratigraphy 
is as simple as that in the Cretaceous of north Texas, I should be 
blind indeed, if I had not obtained the correct succession of the rocks. 
After spending a part of the spring season of 1891 and the whole of 
the sea.^on of IS92 on the Comanche series between Hrazos and IJed 
rivers I was surprised to find that Mr. Hill had confounded the 
Exogyra Arietina bed with the Denison bed See the Conumche Series 
of the Texas-.Vrkansas Region, Uulletin Geological Society of America, 
p. 517), that he had placed the Klamitia clays in the Washita division 
without a reason (see lUilletin cited p. 515. I5y R. T. Hill. For cor- 
rection see Third Annual Report Geological Survey of T<'xas, 1891, 
pp. 275, and 344, by .1. A. Tatf), and that he should make his (ioodland 
limestone the highest niember of the Fredericksburg division when 
he states, and very truly, that it is, at least, th<» e(piival«*nt of the 
Comauche Teak beds (See Bulletin cited, pp. No. 514.515). 

The line of demarcation between the Henison and Arietina beds, as 
shown by the fauna as well as by the strata themselves, was plainly 
evident to the writer while tracing it and studying the beds con- 
tinuously through a distance of two hundred miles fn»m Urazos river 
to Indian Territory line. In any good exposure of the rocks along the 
south side of the valley of Red river in Grayson and Cooke c<»unties 
an abundant Fort Worth limestone fauna may be seen in a thin band 
of limestone l>etween the Arietina and IhMiison beds. Further south 
in l>enton, Tarrant, and Johnson comities this thin limestone in- 
creases, still bearing well defined characteristic Ft. Worth limestone 
fossils, until there are extensive strata of limi» and marl leaving the 
Denison and Arietina beds widely separated. There is therefore no 
excuse, on the part of Mr. Hill, for the confusion, after spending the 
field-season of ISJH) in this region. The contacts oi* all the other beds 
of the Comanche series have likewise been traced and mapped and 
the rocks carefully studied between Brazos and Red rivers. If, by 
this close detailed work, we establish the truth in the geol(»gy of the 
region we are content. 
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If I may be permitted to refer to such a subject, it belnMives Mr. 
Hill to devote himself more closely to the observation of geological 
details in the Held before trying to establish even much of that which 
he has already published. 

ThMt the name Fredericksburg was first given by I>r. Koemer to 
the r^cks now bearing it, is not only true but is well known by Mr. 
Hill, as may be seen by reference to the following of his publications: 
Bull. Xo. 45 U. S. Oeol. Survey, p. 72, and Am. .lour. Sci., April. 1887, p. 
298. Dr. Koemer in "Kreidehildungen von Texas," as <*ited \\\ al)ove 
Bulletin, refers to the ** Fredericksburg strata" and gives a list of fos- 
sils many of which are characteristic of the Fr(»dericksburg division 
as arranged when nnmed by Mr. Hill. 

It may be not<»d that throughout my report little reference was 
made to the works of geologists in the American Cretaceous, even 
such valuable works as those of Dr. (\ A. White and others, but it 
must be borne in mind that my pajier is simply a report on the strati- 
graphy of a fragment of a formation covering a linn'ted area in the 
midst of an extensive field. No claim was made to «'Xtensive re- 
searches in the paleontology of the field — indeed anything like a 
connected and systematic* study had never been made of the fossils 
as a whole. Most of the leading forms, however, were known and 
they W(»re sutlicient for stratigraphic correlation. .1. A. Takf. 



PERSONAL AND SCIENTIFIC NEWS. 



(lEoLouiCAL SociKTV OK Amkrk'a. - Tlic li f til auuual meeting 
of the (Jeological Society of America was hehl in OtUiwa, (Can- 
ada, on December 28th, 2!>th and ;»Oth. where convenient rooms 
in the l»eautiful Parliament bttildings bad been seciire<l by the local 
committee. Thirty fellows in all were present. 

The society was called to order at ten o'clock on Wednesday 
morning, by the president. Mr. (J. K. (iill>ert, after which his 
excellency, lord Stanley, ijovcrnor general of (^mada. welcomed 
the visitors in a ne:it speech, in which he stated that though po- 
litically the Tnited States and (\inada might be divided, yet in 
scientific work the two peoples were in perfect accord. He wel- 
comed them, as the representative of tlie (piccn in Canada, and 
als(» as a citizen of Ottawa. I*resi(lent (Jilbert acknowledgt^d the 
welcome in a few words. 

Mr. Fairchild, the secrctar}'. then presented the annual report 
of the council, which stated that two meetings of the society had 
lM»cn held during the past year, one at (N>lumbiis, Ohio, with an 
attendance of twenty-three feUows, and the other at Kochester. 
ah)ng with the American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, when there was an attendance of thirty fellows. They ha<l 
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lost three members bv deatli, msiking a total of nine since the 
society was formed. 

The report of Mr. 1. V. White, the trc^asurer. showed that 
financialh' the society was in a flourishinjj: condition. 

The election of officers for the coming year was then proceeded 
with, resulting as follows: 

President — Sir William Dawson. 
First Vice-President — T. C. Chamherlin. 
Second Vice-President — J. J. Stevenson. 
Secretary — IT. L. Fairchild. 
Treasurer— I. ('.White. 
Editor — J. Stanley-Hrown. 

Members of the Council — K. \. Smith, ('. 1>. Wnlcott. 
Three new fellows were declared elected, viz.: J. F. Whiteaves, 
Ottawa; H. F. Keid, Cleveland; F. W. Sardeson, Minneapolis. 

The remainder of the morning was occupied in reading thret* 
obituary notices, viz. : of Dr. T. Sterry Hunt, by professor R. 
Purapelly;of Dr. J. S. Newberry, by Prof. J. F. Kemp: and of 
Dr. J. H. Chapin, In' professor W. M. Davis. 

Wednesday afternoon was devoted to the reading of the follow- 
ing scientific papers: 
A. R. C. Selwvx — On the coals and petroleums of the Crows 

Nest pass, Rockj* mountains. 

Dr. Selwyn spoke at some length on this subject, referring to the 
enormous (luantities of coal which have lately been found in the vi- 
cinity of Michel creek, near the (.-row's Nest pass. After reviewing 
his work in this district, he went on to speak of the petroleum of the 
South Kootenai pass, in which two distinct occurrences were noted, 
(^ne of these is on Cameron Falls brook where a heavy dark brown oil 
was found floating on the surface of the stream and in small pools: 
the other is on Akamina brook, about six miles down the western 
slope in British Columbia, where the oil was found in a similar man- 
ner, but was of much lighter color and gravity. According to Dr. 
Selwyn, l>oth these oils are from Cambrian rocks. 

H. P. Bri'-MELI. — On the geology of natural gas and petroleum in 

Ontario. 
If. P. BRCMKLr. — Note on the occurrence of Pc^troleum in (iaspe^ 

Quel)ec. 

Mr. Brumell. in his first paper, treated of the mode of occurrence 
and distribution of petroleum and luitural gas in Ontario, and infer- 
entially brought out points suggesting the non-productive properties 
of the Trenton formation in the province, while the enormous quan- 
tities found in the Medina sandstone make him think that to that 
formation rather than to the older Trenton must the attention of gas 
operators be directed. Oil has been found in workable (juantities in 
but one horizon — the C'orniferou.s — thv)ugh explorations have proved 
its existence in the Clinton ( ?) in Kssex county, and in the Medina in 
Welland county. 

Mr. Bruniell's second pn per was merely a note on the mode of occur- 
rence of oil in (4asp<'* county. < Quebec, wlien* desultory work has been 
carried on for many years, the result being the establishment of the 
fact that deep-seated oil of superior (piality exists, though in what 
(juantity future development alone can tell. The oil is obtained from 
the limestones underlying the long series o.' (tasp^ sandstones, and is 
of Lower Devonian or Vpper Silurian age. 
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♦^IK J. WiLi.iAM l>A\vs(>N — Note on sponges found in the (^inibro- 
Silurian at Little Metis. Canada. 

( Uead in the abs^'nce of the author by Mr. V. I>. Adams.) 
.1. F. WiiiTK.WKs — Notes on tlie Devonian formation of Manitoba 

and the N. W. Territories. 

Mr. Whiteaves gave a short address in which he discussed the 
rehitionship of the fauna of the Devonian formation of northern Man- 
itol)a with that of northern Kurt»pe. In Manitoba the Stringocephebis 
zone is nMuarkably clearly developed, and holds a rich fauna, 
whereas in the Mackenzie River district, most of the fossils so far col- 
lected seem to be from the Cuboides zone. 

Hknrv M. Ami — Notes on Cambrian fossils from the Selkirks 

and llockv Mountain region of Canathi. 

This paper was based nuiinly upon a collection of Lower and .Middle 
Cambrian fossils made by the author in th(» sunnner of ISSH. It con- 
tained notes on some eight species of Lower Candirian (Olenellus 
zone) fossils from the gray, glossy and calcareous schists and lime- 
ston(»s of the entrance to the Selkirks, some two miles west of 
Douald, Kritish Columbia. The lattc^r part of the paper dealt with 
the forms met with in I he Middle Cambrian of mount Stepheu in the 
Rocky mountains, near Tield. li. C.. where the terrane is highly fossil- 
iferous. Upwards of twenty species have Ix'e?] recorded from this 
locality, many of which are very interesting and well-preserved. 

Hfakv M. A.mi — On the Potsdam and Calciferons terranes of the 

Ottawa I'aheozoie basin. 

The stratigraphicai, iithological and pala'ontologicnl relations of 
the Potsdam and ("alciferous terranes. as seen and known in th(» 
< )ttawa I*nl;i'OZoic basiu and elsewhere were discussed in this|)aper; 
also the reference of these two terranes to the Cand>ro-Silurian or 
Ordovician epoch instead of to the Cambrinn ep<K*h. inferred from the 
internal evidence. 

IL D. S.viJsiHRV — Distinct glacial epochs, ami the criteria for 

their recognition. 
.J. H. TvKRKM. — IMeistocene phenomena in the region southeast 

and east of lake Athabasca, (^anada. 

The paper was the result of an exploration conducted ]»y the author 
for the Canadian <ieological Survey in the hithert^> unexplored 
regi(»n lying southeast of .\thabasea lake and north of Churchill. 
The n»gion is underlain by .\rch;ean gntMsses.et<'.. and I'liLeozoic sand- 
stones, and has some strongly marked glacial features. The general 
course of the striation is south-soutli-westward, but tt»uards the 
north it turns to the west down the great valley of Athabasca lake, 
while in the southern porti(»n of the regi<»n it turns mon» directly 
southward towanls the plains. The amount of true subglacial till 
appeared to be rather snnill. but great numbers of high drumlins. 
running with tin* glacial stria*, were found in the basin of ('ret* 
lake and vicinity, and along Black river and around Black lake. Thes»» 
would appear to be f(»rmed from nuit<>rial frozen in the iee.and colle<*ted 
in ridg«»s by currents in the glacier. Ilidges of stratified sand or 
kames were also noted. 

The watershed north of (*aribou river was an extensive sandy 
|)lain about the level of some high terraces around ('n*e lak<'. and was 
probably formed when the waters ruslu'd s(»uthward from a circum- 
glaeial lake. Terra<*es were also recorded aliout a hundn'd feet 
above nbick lake, which is itself three hundred feet above lake 
.Vthabasca. .Uhabas<'a. \V<»llaston and Cree lakes lie along the line 
of eonta<'t of the ]'ahi'OZ<»ic and Arcluean r<K*ks. 
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A great moraine was also noted as forming the watershed between 
the Baskat<;hewan and Churchill rivers. 

On Wednesday evening Mr. W. J. McCxee, of the United 
Stat<»s Geological Survey delivered an illustrated lecture on -^A 
Fossil Earthquake,** to a large and appreciative audience. About 
the year 1S12 tliere was a severe earthquake in the Central United 
States, and as tlie historical records of this event were not very 
satisfactory, Mr. McGec spent considerable time going over the 
ground, and the lecture gave some of the results of liis investi- 
gations. The center of the earth movement was on the Missis- 
sippi river, a short distance below Cairo. Some parts of the 
land were u[)lifted while others were depressed, and Reel foot 
lake was formed. The lecture was an excellent example of 
inductive reasoning, clear [)roofs being given throughout, not 
only of the occurrence of the earthquake, but of the time at 
which it took place. In closing the proofs collected by the 
geologist were compared with contem[)orary records, and were 
found to agree perfectly. 

A vote of thanks w^as moved bv Sir .Janu»s (trant and seconded 
i»v Mr. sheritf Sweatland, who humorouslv remarked that if at 
any time the ground should 1k» too violently shaken in the 
countrv south of the international boundarv line, the Canadians 
would always be pleased to otfer their American friends a home 
on the more stable land of the northern part of the continent. 

On Thursdav morning the societv re-assembled in the Railwav 
Committee room of the House of Commons. The report of the 
committee on photographs was first presented, after which the 
regular reading and discussion of papers was resumed. 
A. F*. Low — Notes on the irlacial fijeoioj^y of the northeast Terri- 

tories. 

This paper contained observation on (he superficial geology in 
the northern part of the Province of (Quebec, and along the Rupert, 
Kast Main, Big, ilreal Whale and Clearwater rivers, all of which 
«Mnpty into Hudson bay on its «'ast side. There are two sets of 
glacial stria* in this region, the older running from X. 3<) E. to S. 3() 
W., and was evidently the direction of the ice How during the period 
of greatest accumulation. The ice at that time pushed in a uniform 
direction from the highlands of central Labrador over the southern 
l»ortions of Quebec and Ontario. The later ice nuirkings show that 
the ice moved down from the interior plateau following the general 
slope of the country, thus moving directly south in northern Quebec 
towards the St. Lawrence, and westward towards Hudson bay on that 
wat«^rshed. At this |)eriod the glacier formed a terminal moraine, 
the remains of which form a chain of large islands that extend north- 
ward two hundred miles from the south end, up the eastern third <»f 
James bay. These islands are wholly composed of unstratified drift. 
There is a marked absence of the finer material of the drift in the 
interior of Labrador, the surface being covered with innumerable 
l)oulders, often arranged in sharp drumlins. The post-glacial eleva- 
tion is marked by the limits of stratified sand and clay, and by ter- 
races cut into them. The greatest elevation noted is on the Clear- 
water river, where these deposits are found 675 feet al^>ve the present 
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SiK J. William Dawson — Note on simnges found in tlio (^imbro- 

Silurian at Little Metis. Canada. 

(liend in the absmce of the author by Mr. V. D. Adams.) 
J. F. WiiiTKAVKs — Notes on tlie I >L'Vonian formation of Manitoba 

and the N. \V. Territories. 

Mr. Whiteaves gave n short address in which he discussed the 
relationship of the fauna of the Devonian formation of northern Man- 
itoim with that of northern Europe. In Manitoba the Stringoeephelus 
zone is remarkably clearly developed, and holds a rich fauna, 
whereas in the Mackenzie River district, most of the fossils so far col- 
lected seem to l»e from the Cuboides zone. 

Hknrv M. Ami — Notes on Cambrian fossils from the Selkirks 

and lloekv Mountain region of Canachi. 

This paper wa< based mainly upon a collection of Lower and Middle 
Cambrian fossils made by the author in the sunnner of \H\)\. It con- 
tained notes on some eiglit species of Lower Cand)rian (Olenellus 
zone) fossils from the gray, glossy jind calcareous schists and lime- 
stones of th«» entrance to the Selkirks, some two niiles west of 
Donald, Hritisli Columbia. The latter part of the pnper dealt with 
the forms met with in the Middle Cand)rian of mount Stephen in the 
U<)cky mountains, near Field, li. ('..where the terrane is highly fossil- 
iferous. I'pwards of twenty species have Ix'en recorded from this 
Im'ality. many of which an* very interesting and well-preserved. 

Hknrv M. Ami — On the Potsdam and Caleiferous terranes of tlie 

Ottawa Daheozoie basin. 

The stratigraphical, lithological and pala'ontologicnl relations of 
the Potsdam and Calciferous terranes. as seen and known in th(» 
Ottawa I*al;eozoic basin and elsewhere were discussed in thi8i)aper; 
also the reference of the>e two terranes to the Cambro-Silurian or 
Ordovician ei>och instead of to tht» Cambrian ep(K'h. inferred from the 
internal evidence. 

IL D. Salisiu RV — Distinct glacial epochs, and the criteria for 

their recognition. 
.J. H. TvRRKLL — Pleistocene phenomena in the region southea.st 

and east of lake Athabasca, Canada. 

The paper was the result of an exploration conducted by the author 
for the Canadian Geological Survey in the hitherto unexplored 
region lying southeast of Athabasca lake and north of Churchill. 
Th»» region is underlain by Arcluean gneisses, etc.. and I'aI.eozoic sand- 
stones, and has some strongly marked glacial features. The general 
cour.*ie of the striation is s(»uth-south-westward. but towards the 
north it turns to th*' west down the great vall<»y of Athabasca lake, 
while in the south(»rn portion of the region it lurn> more din»ctly 
southward towards the plains. The anumnt of true subglacial till 
a|»peared to be rather small, tmt great numbers <»f high drumlins. 
running with the glacial striae . were found in the basin of Cree 
lake and vicinity, and along Black river and around l»lack lake. These 
would appear to \h} formed from material frozen in the ice.and collected 
in ridges by currents in tin* gla<'ier. Kidges of >t ratified sand or 
kames were also noted. 

The watershed north of (Caribou river was an extensive sandy 
plain alM)Ut the level of some high terraces around Cn»e lake, and was 
prolmbly formed when the waters rushed southward from a circum- 
glacial lake. Terraces wen» also n»corded al»out a hundred feet 
alH»ve Black lake, which is itself three hundred feet above lake 
Athabasca. Athabasca. \V«»llaston and Cree lakes lie along the line 
of contact of the J'aheozoic and .Vn'luean nn-ks. 
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A great moraine was also noted as forming the watershed between 
the Saskatchewan and Churchill rivers. 

On Wednesda}' evening Mr. W. J. MdJee, of the United 
States Geological Survey delivered an illustrated lecture on -^A 
Fossil Earthquake, ' to a large and appreciative audience. About 
the year 1812 tliere was a severe earthquake in the Central United 
States, and as the historical records of this event were not very 
sjitisfactory, Mr. McGee spent considerable time going over the 
ground, and the lecture gave some of the results of his investi- 
gations. The center of the earth movement was on the Missis- 
sippi river, a short distance below Cairo. Some parts of the 
land were uplifted while others were depressed, and Reel foot 
lake was formed. The lecture was an excellent example of 
inductive reas(ming, clear proofs being given throughout, not 
only of the occurrence of the earthquake, but of the time at 
which it took place. In closing the proofs collected by the 
geologist were compared with contemporary records, and were 
found to agree perfectly. 

A vote of thanks was moved bv Sir James Grant and se?onded 
bv Mr. sheriff Sweat land, who humorously remarked that if at 
any time the ground should be too violently shaken in the 
country south of the international boundary line, the Canadians 
would always be pleased to offer their American friends a home 
on the more stiibh' land of the northern part of the continent. 

On Thursday morning the society re-assembled in the Railway 

ft c^ • • 

Committee room of the House of Commons. The report of the 
committee on |)hotographs was first presented, after which th(» 
regular reading and discussion of papers was resumed. 
A. P. Low — Notes on the glacial geology of the northeast Terri- 
tories. 

This paper contained observation on the superficial geology in 
the northern part of the Province of (Quebec, and along the Rupert, 
Kast Main, IJig, (treat Whale and Clearwater rivers, all of which 
empty into Hudson bay on its east side. There are two sets of 
glacial stria' in this region, the older running from N. 3() K. to S. 30 
W.. and was evidently the direction i>r the ice flow during the period 
of greatest accumulation. The ice at that time pushed in a uniform 
direction from the highlands of central Labrador over the southern 
l)ortions of Quebec and Ontario. The later ice markings show that 
the ice moved down from the interior plateau following the general 
slope of the country, thus moving directly south in northern Queliec 
towards the St. Lawrence, and westward towards Hudson bay on that 
wat**rshed. At this period the glacier formed a terminal moraine, 
the remains tif which form a chain of large islands that extend north- 
ward two himdred miles from the south end, up the eastern third <»f 
James bay. These islands are wholly composed of unstratified drift. 
There is a marked absence of the finer material of the drift in the 
interior of Labrador, the surface being covered with innumerable 
lx)ulders, often arranged in sharp drumlins. The post-glacial eleva- 
tion is marked by the limits of stratified sand and clay, and by ter- 
races cut into them. The greatest elevation noted is on the Clear- 
water river, where these deposits are foui\d 675 feet above the present 
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sea level. To the southward on the Kast Main river simihir strati- 
fied sands and clays extend continuously inland for one hundred and 
ten miles, at that distance being n])out six hundred feet above sea 
level. Marine fossil shells occur in these beds forty miles inland. It 
is pointed out that as the elevation along the Atlantic coast of Lab- 
rador is only about 200 feet, by the theory, that the greatest elevation 
occurred in areas of the greatest accumulation, the ice-cap must have 
been much thicker on the west side of Labrador than on its eastern 
slope. 

lloBERT Chalmers — The hight of the ])ay of Fundy coast in the 
glacial [)eriod relative to sea level, as evidenced by marine fos- 
sils in the boulder clay at Saint John, New Brunswick. 

The fossiliferous boulder-clay referred toby the author, is found on 
the coast of the bay of Fundy, just west of Saint John harbor, and 
forms a bank from 40 to BO feet in hight alK)ve sea level, (vlacial 
stria', varying in direction from S. 2^ \V. to 8. 65® E. (true merid- 
ian), occur on the rocks beneath it. The materials of the l>oulder- 
claj have all been brought from the north by land-ice. Intercalated 
in it are seams of stratined clay containing arctic shells ( YoUlin arr- 
tirn^&c), in a good .state of preservation. These are also found in 
the unstratified deposits immediately overlying the latter. The author 
therefore concludes, (1) that the boulder-clay here was produced by 
successive accretions of material in a zone of oscillation of the ice- 
front; and, (2) that when the stratified and overlying unstratified 
portions were deposited the land nuist have stood 100 to 200 feet lower 
than at the present day. 

W. J.McGee — The Pleistocene history of north-eastern Iowa. 

Warren Upha.m — Kskers near Rochester, X. Y. 

Warren Upha.m — (Comparison of Pleist(K»ene and present icm* 

sheets. 
(f. Frederick Wrkmit — The post-glacial outlet of the great 

lakes through lake Nipissing and the Mattawa river. 
N. II. Darton — On certain features in th<' <listribution of the 

Columbia formation on the middle Atlantic s1o|H'. 

This paper was a descripti<in of relations indi<*ating an interval of 
erosion between the depositions of the high-level and low-level por- 
tions of the formation, beginning in southern >faryland and gradually 
increasing northward t<» New Jersey. 

(tEorge M. Dawson — Note on the gcologv of Mi<ldleton Island, 

Alaska. (Read bv R. W. Klls.) 

This sfiort papt^r was <levoled principally to the description of a 
boulder-<'lay or till from Mid<lleton island, which is found to contain 
some marine fossils. 

Robert \V. Klls — On the Laurentian of the Ottawa distri<'t. 

The author first discus.^jcd the early views of Sir Win. Logan on the 
structure of the Laurentian. north of the Ottawa, stated in the earlier 
reports of the (Geological Survey, in which the estimated thickness of 
the HM'ks of the system, including the Anorthosites. then regarded as 
an integral part of a gradually aM-ending series of nietaniorphic sedi- 
ments, was stated at 32.750 feet. In this thickness were included at 
least four distinct bands of limestone, which were supposed to be sep- 
arated by areas of red orthoclase gneiss, in masses 3.0(H) to 4,0(H> 
feel thick. The recent work in this district has shown that the Anor- 
thosite is an intrusive mass of Inter date than the gnt»iss and lime- 
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Htx>ne, as is also the case with other areas, often of considerable size, 
of ausen and syenitic gneiss, pyroxene and cpiartz-feldspar, formerly 
also classed as pyroxenic and i|uartzose gneiss, and regarded as an 
integral portion of the gneiss and limestone series. In regard to the 
structure of the calcareous portion the author held that tlie crystal- 
line limestones should be regarded as the upper member of the series 
entirely, instead of being placed at widely separated horiz(ms in the 
orthoclase gneiss, and that there is a gradual passage downward from 
the calcareous rocks into the gneisses, by the interstratifications in the 
lower part of thin bands of the latter. The foliation sometimes seen 
in the syenitic and augen-gneiss, and also in certain portions of the 
Anorthosite, is supposed to lie due to the pressure by which the entire 
series was thrown into the crumpled state in which it is now found. 

Thf occurrence of economic minerals, such as apatite, graphite, 
mica and asbestos, is regarded as dependent upon, or influenced by, 
the intrusions of pyroxene and quartz-feldspar, or other igneous 
rocks, the apatite being always confined to the pyroxene dykes, 
except where it occurs in the form of crystals scattered through the 
limestone mass, or in veins in the pyroxene which traverse that rock. 
The ctmclusion was stated that the series in ascending order is gneiss 
of various kinds, passing upward gradually into limestone, constitut- 
ing the Laurentian proper, and succeeded upward by the schists of 
the Hastings series of \ ennor, which presumably constitute the low- 
est meml>er of the Huronian system. 

Robert Bell — The contact of the Laurentian and Huronian north 

of lake Huron. 

Tho writer gave a brief sketch of what he has called "The Great 
Belt of the Huronian rocks of Canada," which runs from lake Su- 
perior to lake Mistassini, a distance of 700 miles, following its general 
course. The so-called "typical Huronian" of lake Huron is only a 
small section of this belt, and a passing protest was made against the 
use of this term. The general relation of the Huronian to the Laur- 
entian was next referred to. The <|uestion as to the conformity or 
otherwise of the two systems involves the admission that the Laur- 
entian is an altered sedimentary series. As a rule, the stratification 
of the latter, whether due to pressure-foliation or to sedimentation 
was conformable with the atjueous stratification of the Huronian and 
the few exceptions to this which had been observed in Canada ap- 
peared to be all due to faulting. 

Many geologists appear to suppose that the bedding of the 
Huronian rocks along the north shore of lake Huron dips generally 
at low angles. Hut even if it did so. this would be merely a local 
accident of structure and of no significance from a chronological 
point of view. The dips, however, are not at moderate angles, except 
m some limited areas. As a rule, they are at very high angles, ap- 
proaching the vertical — higher indeed than that of the Laurentian 
gneisses to the eastward. 

In tracing the several bands of the Huronian series along the north 
shore, they are found to strike with great regularity almost due east. 
But as they approach the contact of the Laurentian they appear to 
double round the east end of a great sync line, and part of them 
probably round two or three secondary basins, opposite the eastern 
part of (trand Manitoulin island. 

From the eastern extremity of lake Superior, the (^reat Belt fol- 
lows the north shore of lake Huron to Killaniey, at the commence- 
ment of (ieorgian bay. Thence its south-eastern border turns inland 
and runs north-eastward to the Ottawa river. Along this boundary, 
on leaving lake Huron the stratification on either side is at first 
parallel or nearly so, but before we have followed the line of contact 
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twenty miles inland we find the bedding of the Hiironinn quartzites, 
«fec. (which stands almost on edge), abutting upon the Laurentian, at 
nearly a right angle. The latter here consists of very regularly 
stratified gneiss running north-east and dipping uniformly south- 
eastward at an average angle of 6() . 

Near lake Huron a belt of red hornblende-granite intervenes be- 
tween the gneiss and the quartzite series, but in (»ne part this is 
separated from the former by a belt of somewhat altered (juartzit**, 
so that this granite may bt' included within the Huronian rather than 
the Laurentian. 

There was clear evidence of a great dislocation betwt^en the <juartz- 
ites on the one hand and the granite and gneiss on the other. The 
actual contact of the two sets of ro<*ks is plainly seen at many places 
along the line. It is accompanied by much breaking up of the rocks 
on either side, forming not only coarse and fine breccias, but als(» sep- 
arating masses of the (piartzite hundreds of yards in length, from 
the main body. The latter phenomenon was explained as having 
been due to thrusts between secondary planes of fracture and the 
primary one. The Huronian roi'ks were altered for a few hundred 
yards inward from the line of dislocation, grey wackes being converted 
mto gneiss, silicious Hags into mica-schist, etc. 

Continuing north-eastward, upon the boundary of the two systems, 
there was evidence of faulting along their contact where it follows the 
Wahnapitie river, at the intersection of the Canadian Pacific railway, 
as described in the report by the author, on the geology of the Sud- 
bury district (1891). Towards lake Temiscaming, on the Ottawa, the 
two sets of rocks might be conformable. A case of unconformity oc- 
curring on the Missinaibi river, north-east of lake Superior, had been 
mentioned in the author's (leological Survey report for 1875. 

Some of the elongated greenstone masses of the lake Huron 
region might have been originally outflows upon an uneven but ap- 

1>roximately horizontal surface. After having been deeply covered 
)y other deposits, the whole series had now been tilted almost on 
edge and the greenstones appeared as if they nn'ght have had an intru- 
sive origin. 

The Huronian granites of the region described w(»re, in some cases, 
at least, altered stratified rocks. Interru]>ted bands of cpiartzite and 
schist had been observed incorporated in the rather coarsely crystal- 
line homogeneous grain'te. 

On the other hand, the Huronian r(K*ks of the north shore of the 
lake include almost unaltered strata. In a brown sandstone of the 
series associated with nuidstones and dolomites on Aird island, the 
author had discovered forms resembling fucoids or the trails of anne- 
lids, and he exhibited a rippl<*-marke(l slab on which these were very 
well seen. 

In the region described.. the dependence of the present surface con- 
tours and other geographical features upon the nature of the funda- 
mental rocks and tlie con<Iitions afTecting them was very marked. 
One of the most striking examples was to be seen along the great 
fault which had been described. The Huronian country on the north- 
west was elevated and mountainous up to the very contact, and it 
overl(K>ked the Laurentian area, which stretched far off to the east- 
ward as a comparatively level plain. 

On Thursilay evening the visiting members of the (leological 
Society were entertained to :i ban(]uet by the Logan club, which 
consists of the scientific staff of the (Canadian (leological Sur- 
vey. Among those present wen; lord StanlcN', governor-general 
of Canada, Sir John Thompson, premier of the dominion, T. M. 
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Daly, minister of the interior, and many other distinfjjnished Can- 
adians. 

After the viands had been disposed of the toasts of thv quren^ 
the prenidfut of thr United Stntfa, and the (jnrvrtHtr -general were 
enthusiastically drunk. In responding to the latter, lord Stanley 
made a very felicitous speech, in which he expressed the great 
pl(»a8ure that it gave him to extend Canada's welcome to the sci- 
entific men from the adjoining republic, assuring them that the 
oftener they came, the more they would be appreciatml, and the 
l>etter it would be for ])oth countries. He humorously referred to 
his abundant opportunities for the study of geology and palaeon- 
tology on the road from the (Jovernment house to the I'arliament 
buiUlings. 

In answer to the toast of oar yuests^ professor Emerson of Am- 
hurst college, made an admirably witty speech. He was followed 
by professor (t. F. Wright and Mr. W. J. Mcdee, the latter of 
whom proposed the toa.st of the Parlhum nt of Conada. This 
was responded to by Sir John Thompson who said that on this, 
his first opportunity since becoming premier, of giving an outline 
of the |)olicy of the government he could assure them that, on 
one point, at least, the parliament would be unanimous, and that 
was in otfering a most cordial welcome to the scientists of Amer- 
ica. The ditferences of opinion iii commercial and political mat- 
ters had no counterpart in science. 

The Geoloyiral Society of Avierico was proposed by Sir James 
(rrant, and answered by president Gilbert : the Geoloyirftl Survey 
of Cnnadti was proposed by professor Fairchild and answered by 
Mr. Paly, minister of the interior, and the Press was answered by 
Mr. Shannon, editor of the Oftmro Citixm. The company then 
sang the British national anthem, and a very pleasant and profit- 
able evening was brought to a close. 

On Friday morning Mr. (J. K. Gilbert gave the annual presi- 
dential address on the subject ^-l^roblems of tlie Continents." 

After alluding to the interest manifested at the present time in con- 
titiental and inter-continental subjects, and to the geological work of 
the coming Congress of Heolo^ists on the occasion of the World's 
Fair at Chicago, Mr. CTil])ert reviewed the broader of the problems in 
geophysics and geological liistory as they atfect the continents. Rec- 
ognizing the continental plateau, as distinct from the dry land conti- 
nents, it is a question how it is sustained, tlic rival theories being 
those of terrestrial rigidity and isostasy. The d<»ctrine of isostasy is 
gaining adherents, but is not universally accepted. If accepted, it 
leaves the question whether the lightness of continental rock material 
is due to relatively high temperature or to composition. F(»r the ori- 
gin of thectmtinents the only well-digested theory in the field is thai 
of Dana, and that has not yet been fully compared with the body of 
new facts contributed by the last decade. The permanence of conti- 
nents, though widely accepted, is not yet fully established ; and the 
doctrine that continents have steadily grown from Archean to Pleis- 
tocene, though universally taught, is not yet placed beyond question. 
Thus the continents oflfer to the congress of next summer a numl)er 
of fundamental problems worthy of the most careful consideration. 
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After the presidentiul »*i(l(irefts tlu* reading; of pajx^rs was r(»- 
suinod: 
W. II. C. Smith The Arohitan rocks west of lake Superior. 

This paper ^ave n brief description of the ro<*ks and their distribu- 
tion between the hike of the Woods and lake Superior north of the 
international boundary and referred to some t»f the theories of origin 
and structure of tlie various members of the Archaean system and to 
the iron ores and gold-bearing rocks of the region. 

Alfred K. Baklow — The relationH of the Laurentinn and Huron - 

ian rocks north of lake Huron. 

In this paper, which is a revision and extension of one published in 
the Ameru'an (tkolooist of July, 1890, the writer traced the line of 
junction between the I^aurentian and Huronian from Killarney (Shi- 
l>oananing) 0!i lake Huron, to Wahnapita* station on the Canadian 
I'acific railway (12 miles east of Sudbury). Brief descriptions were 
also given of the contacts exposed near Straight I.ake station, and in 
the vicinity of Thessalon, Ont. The various phenomena were de- 
scribed in aetail, and the general conclusion arrived at that the Lau- 
rentian gneiss is of irruptive origin and was in a magmatic condition 
at a time subsequent to the hardening of the Huronian sediments. 
There is thus no question as to conformity or unconformity )>etween 
these two great divisions, as the contact, wherever exposed shows 
al)unda!it evidence of the intrusive nature of the gneiss, breaking 
through and altering the Huronian (piart/.ites. 

C. H. Van HiSK — The voloanies of the Huronian south of lake 

Superior. 

On Friday afternoon Mr. W.J. Mcdee gave an interesting account 
of the work of the r.S.(Teoh)gical Survey, both iuregardto the gen- 
eral plan of its execution, and the scientific rc»sults aimed at or al- 
ready attained. The lK»autiful new atlas of i)ortion8 of Tennt^ssee 
was shown to give a clear idea of what was being accomplished with 
the combined etforts of the topographical and the gtH>logical staffs. 

The next paper was : 
('. WiLLARii Haves and M. K. Campbell — (Jeomorphology of 

the southern Appalachians. 

This was presented by Mr. Hay«^s. who gave a clear and instructive 
acc(}unt of the changes of level and conligurati<»n that the .•<outhern 
Appalachian country has undergone in p(»st-M<'so/.oic times. 

At half past three the society adjourned and the members went 
to tlu» (Tovernment house where lady Stanley was giving an at 
lutm*. ''to meet the members of the (leological Society of Amer- 
ica." The toboggan slides and skating and curling rinks were 
open, while the drawing r<M>ms were bright with the beauty of the 
(^anadian capital. Here two exceedingly |)leasant hours were 
spent, enjoying the hospitality of the very charming Knglish lady 
who is at present the lea<h»r of ('auadian society. 

On Frida}* evening, DecemU'r .'>0, the final meeting of the 
s<^ciety was held, when the following papers were read: 
.Iamks McKvov— Notes on the (fold range in British Columbia. 

A short description <»f the topography (»f the gold range and part of 
the adjoining interior plateau country, with notes on the glacial ge- 
ology of the same. 
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Israel C Russell — A geological reconnoissanco in the central 
part of the state of Washington. (Read by title.) 

I{. W. Klls — The imporUince of photography in illnstrating 
geological structure. • 

The latter was a verbal desjcription of a series of large colored pho- 
tographs showing the mode of occurrence of apatite in the deposit of 
the Buckingham and I-,ievre district, as well as the relations of the 
intrusive apatite-bearing rocks to the surrounding gneiss. The apa- 
tite was stated to oc^iiur in intrusive dykes of pyroxenite diorite, which 
in some places ran with the foliation of the gneiss, tind in other places 
across it. 

CifARLES RoLLiN Keves — Sonie Maryland granites and their 

origin. 

\ brief sketch of the granitic rocks of Maryland with a suinnuiry 
of the reasons for regarding? them as eruptive in origin. 

Charles Rollin Keves — Epidote as a primary component in 

granites. 

Occurrences of the mineral in certain granites regarded as eruptive 
described, the evidences of its original nature explained and its asso- 
<*iations with the closely related allanite considered. 

.J. S. DiLLER — On the Cretaceous and Tertiarv of the i^u-ific 

states. 

The Cretaceous of California, composed of the Knoxville,llorsetowii, 
Wallala and Chico beds, has hitherto been regarded as an interrupted 
series. The Hhasta (Lower Cretaceous) comprising the Knoxville and 
Horse town beds, has been supposed to have been separated from the 
Chico (Upper Cretaceous) by a long time interval, the latter part of 
which was l)elieved to be represented by the Wallala beds. 

Kxt^nsive field studies of the stratigraphy and collections of fossils 
from over eighty different l<H*alities in the ('retaceous show that the 
Wallala is a part of the Chico and that the Shasta and Chico are not 
only conformable, but that over one-fourth aiul nearly one-half of the 
Shasta fossils continue up into the Chico. It is evident that there is 
fauna! as well as stratigraphic continuity and that the sedinu'utation 
was uninterrupted throughout the Shasta-Chico series 

This series is unconformable on the Jura-Trias and Paleozoic nx'ks. 
About the close of the Jurassic in the northern Sierras and Klamath 
mountains of (California, the older strata were raised above the sea 
and exiH)sed to subierial degradation. During the Cretaceous the 
land surisided and th(» sea transgressed upon the western base of the 
Sierra Nevada and almost the whole of northern ( 'alifornia and Ore- 
gon, forming dejwsits of the older residuary material but little re- 
nuived fn)m its source. 

In Oregon the Eocene is unconformable on the Shasta-Chico series 
in such a way as to show the upturning and erosion of that series at 
the close of the Cretaceous. Of tbe mountain forming ei>ochs on the 
Pacific coast, the one about the close of the Jurassi*- and the next at 
the close of the Cretaceous are considen^d to be among the greatest. 

T. W. Stanton. — On the Far.nas of the Shasta and Chico 
Formations. 

The Cretaceous deposits of the Pacifi*' coast of the l.'nited States 
have hitherto b<»en supposed to contain at least two distinct faunas, 
the older of which characterizes the Shasta formation while the later 
<K*curs in the (-hico and has been supposed to be intinuitely connected 
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with the Tejon. passing up without any break into a characteristic 
Kocene fauna. The Sliasta fauna and the Chico fauna were believed 
to have so little in common that a time-hiatus was inferred to exist 
between them. 

The present paper, based principally on. the study of Mr. J. S. 
Diller's collections from northern California, Oregon and Washington, 
shows that there is an intimate commingling of ►Shasta and Chico 
species and that all the fossils from both formations seem to lielong 
to a single fauna. This is especially well shown in the collections 
from Horsetown and various lo<*alities on Cottonwood creek, Shasta 
county, California. 

Th»» Shasta-Chico fauna contains many species that are closely re- 
lated to forms described from the English Blackdown beds (<iault or 
( 'enomaiiian ), while very few, if any, of its species are identical with 
those found in the Upper Cretaceous beds in the interior of theUnite<l 
States east of the Km'ky mountains. It is therefore suggested that a 
considerable part of the Upper ('retaceous series may be lacking in 
the Pacific states. The ccmclusions reached concerning the relation- 
ship of the faunas of the Shasta and Chico formations are probably 
also true of the (^ueen Charlotte and Vancouver fnunas of British 
Columbia. 

N. H. Dartox — Overlhrust faults in eastern New York. 

<iave an account, with illustrations, of some small but typical over- 
thrust faults in the rocks of eastern New York. 

It was then moved by Mr. F. 0. Adams, seconded bv Mr. C 
R. Van Hise, and unanimously carried. '*that the thanks of the 
Society be tendered tt) his excellency, the governor-general of the 
dominion of Canada, for the cordial welcome which he extended 
to the Society, and to her excellency, lady Stanley, for her very 
kind hospitality. To the liOgan Club for its invitation to the So- 
ciety to meet in Ottawa and for its generous hospitality, and 
especially to its committee, consisting of Messrs. Selwyn, Klls. 
Tyrrell and \V. H. Smith, whose untiring efforts have so largely 
contributed to the success of the meeting. To the Royal Society 
of (^mada, for its invitation to meet in Ottawa, and its kind at- 
tentions during the Society's visit. .Vnd to the clerk of the 
Ifouse of (^>mmons for tlie ample suite of rooms which he placed 
at the dis|H>sal of the Society (hiring this, its fifth annual meet- 
ing. " 

Before dispersing Messrs. Fairchild. Me(iee and Kmerson all 
gave voice t^) the general sentiment that the meeting was one of 
the aiost successful in the history of the society. 

To all the members present, and more especially to those from 
Ottawa itself, the meeting has a mournful interest, as it com 
plete<l the life work (»f Mr. W. II. Smith, the secretary of the 
local committee and a member of the staff of the Canadian (ieo- 
logical Survey, whose constant attention <lid so much to make 
the meeting a success. 

After the reading of his paper, on Friday, he was obliged to 
keep to his home by an attack of acute catarrh. This developed 
into pleurisy, and to it he succumbed on the evening of January 
10th. 
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A CLASSIFICATION OF THE BRACHIOPODA. 

By Charlks SnircuKRT, New IIav«>n, Conn. 
Platk V. 

The cla88 Bniehiopoda, since 1S5H, has been divided by nearly 
all systeniatists into two orders, based on the absence or pres- 
ence of articulating processes. These divisions were recognized 
by Deshayes as early as 1 83;"), but not until twenty-three years 
laU»r were the names Lyopnmata and ^4 /7/f/v>y>o/ur//a given them by 
Owen. These terms have l)een generally adopted by writers, 
though some prefer Luirticniatn and Arfinihtfa of Huxley, or 
BroniiS Ecitnlinf'M and TisticanUius. Broun,* in 18()2. and King, ^ 
in 1873, while retaining these divisions, considered the presence 
or absence of an anal opening more important than articulating 
processes, and accordingly proposed the terms Pfrtiiopt/ifia and 
Apifyia^ and Tntrntmita and Clisteuti ratn^ respectively. Many 
paleozoic rostrate species of CHistenttrata^ however, give evidence 
that an anal opening was also present, and, therefore, the absence 
or presence of this organ is not so persistent a character as that 
of a hinge. 

Von Buch,' in 1834, also divided the class into two sections, 
founded on the mode of attachment. The first section contained 
all brachiopoils fixed by a pedicle to foreigij l)odie8, while the 
second is restricted to those forms in which there is no pedicle at 
maturity, the entire lower or ventral valve l>eing cemented to other 
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objects, lis in Crania. The first section is again divided into three 
groups, on the basis of the position of the pedicle, {a) pedicle 
emerging from between the valves, as in Lingular (h) ventral 
valve perforated for the protrusion of the pedicle, and (c) unce- 
mented shells without a pedicle opening. The third group, how- 
ever, is identical with />, since Ltptiena^ Fmdurtug and Stropho- 
mt'fui, genera referred to section r, do possess a pedicle opening. 
While this classification lacks a complete understanding of the 
features in question, it is remarkable that Von Buch, nearly sixty 
years ago, and Deslongchamps,* twenty-eight years later, recognized 
some of the principles upon which the classification of the Brach- 
iopoda is now l>eing established, viz. : the nature of the pedicle 
opening. 

Up to 1840 the general external features of brachiopods served 
the majority of authors as the essential basis for generic differ, 
entiation. In that year, however. King* pointed out that more 
fundamental and constant characters exist in the interior of the 
shell, a fact which soon came to be generally recognize<i, mainly 
through the voluminous writings of Thomas Davidson. 

In 1848, Gray,* probably stimulated by King's* paper, divide<l 
the Brachiopoda into two sub-classes, Anrglopmla and IleUcto- 
poda. These divisions rest entirely on the basis of the arm struct- 
ure and the presence or absence of a calcareous support. The 

* 

Aiicylopoda are distinguished in having the '^oral arms recurved 
and affixed to fixed ap|>endages on the disk of the ventral [dorsal] 
valve," while in Hfh'rtofUHia *' they are regularly spirally twisted 
when at rest." The brachia, however, in all recent species, are 
recurved and more or less spirally enrolled, except in some gera- 
tologous forms of loop-bearing genera, as Cistvlla and Girynin. 
Therefore /Itlicfopotfa^ as far as the arm structure is concerned, 
will also include the Ancylopnda. In fact, to the former he 
referred onh' the terebratuloids, if Thtcidunn is excluded, while 
Aiiryfnpoda containeJ all other brachiopods whether articulate* or 
inarticulate forms. These sub-classes are further divided, on the 
basis of the brachia. into four orders, Anrylnhrar/tia, Crypto- 
ftrarhin, Srh roinarhiii, and Sarvirohravhut. Of these the first 
only can be retained as a sub-order, since it includes the loop- 
1 rearing genera. The other orders have* so heten>geniH>us an as- 
semblage of forms as to be of no permanent value. 

Beyond the inlrojluction o** .i/\v families, no further attempt 
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was made b}' writers to divide the Braehiopoda into other orders 
than Lyopnmata and Artlu-opnmntn until 1883, when Waagen* 
published his great work on the fossils of this class from the Salt 
Range group of India. He found it ^'absolutely necessary" to fur- 
ther divide the Lyopomata and Arthroftomftfti each into three subor- 
ders. The basis for these sulK)rders has no underlying principle 
of general application, yet the divisions are of permanent value, 
for each contains an assemblage of characters not to be found in 
any of the others. Waagen's genealogy of the Arfhropomata, 
with Orthis as the prototype, falls at once to the ground, since 
Hall" has recently shown that probably no true OrthU exists in 
the primordial. The orthis-like shells of the primordial are forms 
either with a deltidium or a spondylium (the interior spoon -shaped 
plate of pentameroids) or l>oth plates present in the same individ- 
ual. Ephebolic Orthia do not possess either structure, but during 
nepionic and earl}' nealogic growth may develop a deltidium, 
which, before maturity is attained, is lost by abrasion or con- 
cealed by the incurvature of the ventral beak. Ijimjuhi^ on the 
other hand, is usually regarded as the prototype for all brachio- 
pods, but this is impossible, sinc^ a number of inarticulate geneni 
flourished for ages before LiiKjula was developed. 

No classification can be natural and permanent unless based on 
the history of the class (chronogenesis) and the ontogeny of the 
individual. However, as long as the structure of the earl}' pale- 
ozoic genera remained practically unknown and the ontogeny un- 
touched, nothing could be attempted of a permanent nature. 
Recently a work** upon paleozoic brachiopods has been published, 
in which many of the early genera are clearly defined, so that 
their structures and geologic sequence are now more accurately 
known. The ontogenetic study of paleozoic species was initiated 
two years ago by Beecher and Clarke,** and the results combined 
with those derived from the developmi'nt of some recent species, 
and published by Kovalewsky, Morse, Shipley, Brooks and others, 
confirm the conclusions reached through chronogenesis. More- 
over, the application by Dr. Beecher.''^' '^ of the law of morphogen- 
esis as defined by Hyatt,"- '" and the roeognition and esUiblishment 
of certain primary characters, have resulted in the discovery of :i 
fundamental structure of general application to the classification 
of these organisms. It has for its basis the nature of the pedicle 
opening and the stages of shell growth. On this the author has 
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divided the class into four orders, the Atn-mnta^ Nvntrfmnta, Pro- 
tremata and Ttdofremafa. In the Afremnta, the pedicle passes 
* -freely from between the two valves, the opening being more or 
less shared b}' l)oth,'' while in the Ncotrvinata^ the pedicle opening 
is restricted to one valve, the ventral, ' 'remaining open in primi. 
tive mature forms ITninatttfif.]^ becoming enclosed in secondary 
forms during nealogic stages IDiscinitUv], and in derived types 
enclosed in early nealogic or nepionic stages [Acrntrf^fida].'' In 
the Fintrvnmta^ there is a deltidium (the pseudo-deltidium of 
authors), which, in the earliest primordial, appears to begin as a 
short plate covering but a small portion of the delthyrium {Kntor- 
yina cingulata after Walcott, according to Beecher). This plate 
rapidh' attains its full growth, closing the entire delthyrium of 
the ventral valve, as in Vlitamhoniti'fi and BilliuyHeHa^ while in 
the Orthidn it is developed only during nepionic or nealogic 
growth. The delthyrium in the Tflotnmata is without any trace of 
covering during nepionic growth, but during the succeeding stages 
there grow out from the walls of the former two plates (the del- 
tidial plates) which usually meet medially, and may become 
anchylosed. 

It is remarkable that three of the four types of pedicle openings 
should appear in the earliest known horizon of the primordial, yet 
fundamental structures in other classes of organisms have devel- 
oped with ecjual rapidity. Prof. Hyatt* says ''the acknowledge*! 
sudden appearance of the larger number of all the distinct types 
of invertebrata in the paleozoic, and of the greater numbt»r of all 
existing and fossil types before the expiration of the paleozoic 
time, speak strongly for the quicker evolution of forms in the 
paleozoic and indicate a general law of evolution. This, we think, 
can be formulated as follows: Types are evolved more quickly 
and exhibit greater structural differences Iwtween genetic groups of 
the same stock while still near the point of origin, than they do 
ftubse<iuently. The variations or differences may take place 
<|uickly in the fundamental structural characteristics, and even 
the embryos may become difTerent when in the earliest period, 
but subse<iuently only more superficial structures become subject 
to great variations." All the fundamental structures, as the 
four types of pedicle openings and the various calcareous sup- 
ports of the brachia, were in existence during the Trenton period 
of the fx)wer Silurian. 
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In tracing the four types of pedicle openings to their origin, it 
is foand that the Tt'lotmnuta were the last to appear, having been 
developed in the FtHfttimridw of the Protnmata. The Atmnata 
gave rise to the Ntftfrfntata and Protiftnafa. Since Liugula of 
the Atmnata is not the prototype for the class as it passes through 
a paterina and obolella stage, this must be looked for in a shell 
not passing through more than one stage. Patirliut is this type, 
being the most primitive genus known, as well as the adult form 
representing the embr^'onic shell or protegulum of other brachio- 
pods. The Atnniata through the Tiemntlda gave origin to the 
Neotrrmntn, while the Frotmnata originated in Kiitoighndn , 
which is one of the first steps from the inarticulate towards the 
articulate forms. 

Of secondary value for classification the writer has relied on 
the presence or absence of a straight hinge line, internal plates, 
calcareous brachial supports, and reversional or geratologous 
development. In some families, containing chiefly rostrate 
forms, as in the FintamerUhf and Nu r I f ospir id ft^ there are genera 
with short straight hinge lines. In other families where long 
hinges are prevalent, rostrate examples, as in the Orthidu and 
Spiri/f-nda^, are found. The exceptions are either specializa- 
tions or reversional tendencies, and when sufficiently pronounced 
are regarded as of subfamily importance. Examples of ger- 
atology are present in most of the four orders, but particu- 
larly in the Trnln-att'lUdif^ where the Mrgathifriuif and Krann- 
Mt'nituf have partially or entirely lost their calcareous brachial 
appendages. 

The accompanying plate, (pi. v.) giving the apparent genesis 
of the families and their geological distribution, is added so that 
students can have before them on a single page a summary of the 
classification here proposed. It should lie lx>rne in mind, how- 
ever, that the lines are but a graphic expression of our present 
information of the class, and that future study may change their 
arrangement. * 

DalF in his Index says ''from the preceding list it appears 
tliat about four hundred and sixty- three generic and subgeneric 
names have been rightly or wrongly associated with the group of 

♦The names LiinnilaHmiidu and Orthlsinid.-r should be chnnged to 
Limjtda^matidvr ana CliiaudHmHid:v. 
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BrachiopodA. * * * Of all these only about one hundre<l 
and thirty have Ijeen at all generally accepted/' It should he 
stated that many of the synonyms are errors in composition and 
corrections in orthography. 

In the following list there are two hundred and seventy-seven 
valid genera or subgenera, a growth of more than twofold since 
the date (1877) of Dall's Index. Forty-seven families or subfami- 
lies are here recognized, while in that list there are but eighteen. 

An analysis of the table of geological distribution shows con- 
clusively that the class attained its climax of diversity during 
paleozoic time. In the lower third of the primordial, the Olenel- 
lus horizon, three of the four orders are already present, while 
the fourth originates in the lower portion of the I^ower Silurian. 
Not even a single suborder was introduced subsequent to the 
Lower Silurian. Of the forty-seven families and subfamilies con- 
stituting the class, thirt^'-six became differentiated in the paleo- 
zoic, and of these, twenty-seven disappeared with it, while but 
nine continueil into the mesozoie. Of paleozoic families, six are 
represented by living species, viz. : Li»yululir, DUrinuhe, Cm- 
iilidit'y T/it'cidiiiia,, Rhynchonvllithf^ and Tfrfhratitfuitf. 

Of the two hundred and seventy-eight genera now in use, one 
hundred and eighty-six had their origin in paleozoic seas, or two- 
thirds of the entire class, and of this great number but seven are 
known to pass into the mesozoie, viz. : Lluynht^ Orhiculnlilt'n^ 
Crania, iSfH'ri/t'i'iHa, Athyrls, Tfn'hratula, and Hnniptyvhiini. 
Besides these, Cyrthia and Rctzia are often mentioned as occur- 
ring in the Triassic, but the species probably belong to other 
genera. 

In the primordial, brachiopods are not numerous. They usu- 
ally differ fundamentally from each other, and do not appear to 
have iK^en persistent, as but four of the twenty-two genera pass 
into the Lower Silurian. In the Silurian and Devonian, the class 
is very prolific in species and genera. Of the fifty-one genera 
occurring in the Carboniferous but seven are known to have sur- 
vived the break between the paleozoic and mesozoie. During the 
hitter period, the spire-bearing braehioi>ods pass out of existenct*, 
while the great paleozoic suborder Thveaveu is represented by a 
few small species of the ThtvhlUda which continued to be repre- 
.simU4m1 up to the present time. The T* nhrafuUdtf had their in- 
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ception in the Jjower Silurian, but are not a pronounced paleozoic 
group. However, on reaching the Jurassic and Cretaceous, the 
rocks fairly al)ound with their shells, and from that time on they 
are the chief representatives of the class. Lingula and Crania 
are present in the I^ower Silurian, and as far as can be determined 
have persisted to the present time. 

The Atremnta, which contains the oldest and the simplest 
forms structurally, is represented by twenty- four genera, while 
the Neotremtittt and Protrematn originating almost simul- 
taneously from the former have thirty-one and eighty-two, re- 
spectively. The Telotrematn had its origin in the Neotremata . 
It is the last order to appear, and has by far the greatest number 
of genera, one hundred and thirty-eight. 

To Dr. C. E. Beecher the writer is indebted for many valuable 
suggestions, as well as for the careful reading of the manuscript 
of this paper. 
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SynonymB are in brevier ander the name to which they are referred. 

An interrof^tioii mark before a name indicated that the family or xubordinal relation 
is in doubt. 

BRACHIOPODA. 

(Cuvier 1802), Dumeril 180(). 
Spirobranchiophora, Gray 1821 ; Palliobranchiata, Blainville 1824 ; 
Branchiopoda, Risso 1826 (not Latreille); Brachiopodidie. Broderip 
1839 ; Branchionopoda, Agassiz 1847 ; Brachionacephala, Bronn 1862 ; 
Spirobranchia, Haeckel ; Branchionobranchia, Pietel 1875. 

Subclass LYOPOMATA, Owen 1858. 
Helictopoda (part), and Sarcicobrachia( part), Gray 1848, King 1850; 
Pleuropygia, and Ecardines, Bronn 1862; Inarticulata, Huxley 1864 ; 
Tretenterata. King 1873. 

Order Atremata/ Beecher 18111. 
Mesokaulia, Waagen 1885. 

1. Family P.\TERiNii)i«,t n. fam. 
Paterina, Beecher 1891. 

2. Family Obolid^,: King 1840. 



Obolella, Billings 18G1. 
Diceltomus, Hall 1871. 
Elkania, Ford 188(;. 

Neobolus, Waagen 1885. 

? Spondylobolus, McCoy 1852. 



Obelus, Eichwald 1820. 

Ungula, Pander 183<). 
Ungulites, Bronn 1848. 
Aulonotreta, Kutorga 1848. 
Acritis, Volborth 1868. 
8chinidtia,Volborth 1869 (not 
Bals-Criv. 1863). 



*Thi8 order it* characterised by the pedicle pasningont freely lietwecn the valves, while 
in the Nbotrsmata it if* restricted to one valve emerging through a variuiifily modified 
opening. 

iPaterina^ of the lowei^t primordial, i» the (timpleot shelled condition of brachiopods 
known. Its growth linen show that it does not pass through distinct stages of growth in 
the shell as do all other families of this class. Nearly all brachiopods begin their shelled 
existence with a paterina-like stage. The protegulum or embryonic shell, of the 
Brachio|»oda is minute, and therefore usually not observable on matnn* s)>ecimens, but 
where well-preserved young, either fossil or recent, have been accessible it is always 
seen to l)e present. Jnarticulat*' species or the dorsal valve of articulate forms often 
retain it in the matun* condition. The protegulum is homologous with the protoconch 
of cephalopods and gastropods and the prodTssoconch of iH>lecypods. Paterina, there- 
fore, represents a form of growth common to the protegulum and nepionic stagea of the 
minority of brachiopods. 

tThe lingula-shaped shells with oliolelloid interiors, the LiNoiTLEUJUiK, are removed 
from this family since It is verv probable thnt from them developed the Limqvudm. In 
this conn*H;iion, the writer wishes to state that Liuguletta, as here understood, U beaed 
on L. ctflata Hall, sp., and L.eiia Hall and Whitfield. 

The olMilelloids are thicker, more calcareous, and rounder shelU than the LncouLBLLr 
ID.C, and in all probability gave origin to the Trimkkrluikk. 
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3. Family TRiMKRELLiDiV:, Davulson and King 1874. 



? J^kmina, (Ehlert 1887. 

Davidsonella, Waagen 1885 
(notMunier-Chalmns 1880). 
Dinobolus, Hall 1871. 

Conradia, Hall MS. 1862. 
Obolellina, Billings 1871. 
Ungulit^s, Quenstedt 1871 
(notBronn 1848). 



Monomorella, Billings 1871 
Trimerella, Billings 1862. 

Gotlandia, Dall 1870. 
Rhvnol)olu8. Hall 1874. 



2'. Family Lingulellid.*,* n. fam. 



Lingulella, Salter 1866. 
Lingulepis, Hall 1863. 
I^ptobolus, Hall 1871. 



Paterula, Barrande 1879. 
(■yclus, Barrande 1879. 
?Miokwitzia, Schmidt 1888. 



2". Family Lin(julii)-*:, Gray 1840. 
Lingala, Brugui^re 1792. Dignomia, Hall 1871. 

Pharetra, Bolton 1798. (tlottidia, Dall 1870. 

Lingiilariiis, Diinieril 1806. Barroisella, Hall 1892. 



Glossina, Phillips 1848. 



Thomasina, Hall 1892 



3'. Famil}' LiN«rLA8M.\TiT)i*:,t n. fara., Winchell and Schuchert. 



Lingulops, Hall 1871 



Lingnlasma. Ulrich 1889. 
Lingulelnsma, Miller 1889. 



Order N60tremata,t Beocher 1S91. 

SulK)rder Dalkaulia,^ Waagen 1885. 

1. Family Trematid.*:, n. fam. 
Discinolepis, Waagen 1885. I Schizolwlus, ririch 18S6. 



*See foot-uote to the Oboi.ii>^. 

tThe species of thU family are platform* bearing linenlu'. Inteniall> their relatiuim 
are with the Tkimkrellid^. but tne elongate («hape ana (ktronglv phosphatic nature of 
their ahelle combined with their later appearance in geologic time give strong support 
to the view that thej have originated from another phylum, the Linoui.id.c, rather than 
that which gave rbe to the Trimerbllid^, the OsoLiDiK. 

^"Pedicle Assure remaining open in primitive mature fonni*, becoming enclosed in 
secondary forms during neaiogic Htage»<, and in derived typetf enclosed in early nealogic 
or nepionic stages.'' 

{The suborder Daikauija contains the Inarticulate uncemented t^pecies in which the 
passage for the pedicle is through one valve during all neaiogic and ephebolic stages of 
growth. In the TRSMATiOie is probably indicated one of the flrst nteps from the 
OmoiXDM towards the Acrotretidje. Succeedine srrowth to the protegulum, in the 
former family, is not holoperipheral, but ceases at its straight cardinal line, 
leaving, posterior to the protegulum, a more or Iohh wide triangular notch in the ventral 
TaWe. In the Discikidje, early growth is as in the TRSXATiDie, but before maturity Ik 
attained the two sides of the pedicle passage are gradually brought together, forming a 
long narrow depression in the shell, at the anterior end uf which the pedicle emerges. 
The redaction in size of the pedicle notch progrettsed rapidly in the Acrotretid^ to- 
wards a small circular perforation. In these families, the protegulum is invariably sit- 
uated at the anterior end of the pedicle passage, while in the dorsal valve it Ih marginal. 
In the SiFHOMOTRETiDiC. during younger stages of growth, the pedicle opening was 
probably marginal, but long before maturity Is attained the opening in carried anteriorly 
through the protegulum and neuionic growth bv resorption <»f The nhell, while a deposi- 
tion takes place posteriorly iinaerneatn the pedicle. 
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TrematiB, Sharpe 1847. 

Orbicella, d'Orbigny 1847. 
^ehizocrania, Hall and Whit- ? Monobolina. Salter 18G5. 

field 1875. 



(Ehlertella, Hall 1890. 

Lingulodiscina, Whitfield *90. 



2. Family Di8ciNiDi«, Gray 1840. 
( )rbiculidHs McC.'oy 184*. 



Orbiculoidea. d'Orbigny 1847. 
Sehizotreta, Kutorga 1848. 
Lindstrceinella, Hall 1890. 
Riemerella, Hall 1800. 



Disciaa, Lamarck 1819. 

Orbicula, Sowerby 1830 (not 
(Uivier 1798). 
Discinisca, JMll 1871. 



2'. Family Acrotrktu).*:, n. fam. 



Iphidea, Billings 1872. 
Aerothele, Linnarsson 1870. 
Linnarssonia, Walcott 1885. 
Disc'inopHiH (Matthew). Hall 



Acrotreta, Kutorga 1848. 
Conotreta, Walcott 1889. 
? Mesotreta, Kutorga 1848. 
? Volborthia, von Mmierl873. 



1892. 

:{. Family Siphoxotretid.*:, Kutorga 1848. 



Siphonotreta, de Verneuil 1845- 
*Sehizambon, Walcott 1884. 
S('hiznnilM>iiia. <Khlert 1887. 



? Keyserlingia, Pander 18(;i 
? Helmersenia, Pander 1801. 



SulK>rder Gasteropeg^mata, Waagen 1885. 

Family CRAXiiHi*:, King 1840. 
Orbicuhr, Deshnyes 183(>; C'raniadii', Gray 1840. 



•Crania. Retzius 1781. 

NiHnnuilii8, Stolxi'us 1732. 
CriopuH, Poll 1791. 
CrloptKlernia, Poll 1795. 
Orbicula, (.'uvier 1798 (not 

Sowerby 1830). 
OrbiculariuH, Dunjeril 1806. 
Craniolites, Sohlotheim 1821). 
Discinn, Turton 1832 (not 

Lamarck 1819). 
('rio{H)doderniai AgasHJ/. 1846. 
('honio|H)rn, Schnuroth 1854. 



(M-aniella, (Ehlert 1888. 

Cardinocrania, Waagen 1885. 

Aneistrocrania, Dall 1877. 

Cranopsis, Dall 1871 (not A. 
Adamx). 
(Vaniscus, Dall 1871. 

Siphonaria, C^uenstedt 1851 
(not Sowerby). 
Pholidops, Hall 1800. 

CraniopH, Hall 1859. 
Pw»udoerania, McCoy 1 85 1 . 

Palu'CKrrania, iiuenntedt 1871- 



Sul)oIa8s ARTHROPOMATA, Owen 1858. 
IIelift«HM>da ( part ), Sarfioobraohin (part), .AncylofXKia and Acylo- 
brachia, ('ray 1848; Apygia, Testicardines, Lineicardines and Denti- 
K'ardincr*, Hronn 1862: Artirulnta. Huxley 1864; Clistentorata, King 
1S73. 
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Order Protremata,* Beecher 1891. 

Suborder TrullaC6iEl,t n. suborder. 

Aphaneropegmata (part), and Productacea (part), AVaagen 1883; 
Eleutherobranchiata (part), Neumayr 1883. 

1. Family KuTOROiNiDiE,t n. fam. 
Kutorgina, Billings 1861. | Schizopholis, Waagen 1885. 

2. Family CLiTAMBONiTiDiE,J n. fam., Winchell and Schuchert. 

Orthisidiv (part), d'Orbigny 1849; Orthisinw, Waagen 1884. 
Clitambonites, Pander 1830. 

Pronites, Pander 1830. 
Uonambonites, Pander 1830. 
Orthifiina, d'Orbigny, 1847. 
Polvt(i»chia, Hall 1892. 



Protorthis, Hail 1892. 
Hemipronites, Pander 1830. 
Scenidium, Hall 1860. 

Mystrophora, Kayser 1871. 



2'. Family pKNTAMKRiDii:, McCoy 1844. 

llypothyridji* (part), King 1850; Pentamerida», Hall 1867 ; (Jamero- 
phoriinji' and I*^ntamerina*, NVaagen 1883; Stenochismatina* and Con- 
chidiina, (Khiert 1887. 

*Some of the oldent formn of thin order have at maturity an incomplete deltidium, 
which rapidly attained itM full development, so that in otiier Hpecien it covers the entire 
delthyrium of the ventral valve. In the ORTHiDiC, the deltidium is us.ually absent or ru- 
dimentary at maturity, but may be present in the nepionic and sometimes in early nealo- 
gic t«tageH. 

tr/'u//a, a scoop. Having reference to the spoon-shaped plate in the ventral valve 
("ppondylium" of Hall), to the upper surface of which were attached the adductor, ventral 
peoicle and divaricator muscles. 

The species of this suborder are the earliest articulate forms known. In the lowest 
primordial, there are long-hinged and rostrate forms, having usually a spondylinm and 
deltidium. These i^tructures are regarded as of prime importance in classification, and 
Hpecies possessing them are therefore placed at the base of the Arthropomata, and are 
considered an ancestral forms for all articulate genera. After these parts are fully devel- 
oped, the tendency, in geologic sequence, is to eliminate the spondylium, retaining the 
deltidium in the Tiiecacka, while in the PsNTAMKRiDifc the reverse has usuallv taken 
place. Forms wider than long , having a spondylium and usually a deltidium, the Cli- 
TAMBONiTiiK«, became extinct with the^Devonian, while the rostrate genera, in which the 
deltidium is commonly rudimentary of absent, persist to the close of the paleozoic age. 
Those forms with a deltidium and no spondylium, the Thecacea, apnear to be present in 
the lowest primordial, but are not characteristic until the upper thira is attained, and are 
Htlll living in TheHaiuin. At the base of the Lower Silurian, species are developed 
without either of these structures, the Orthid^c, passing out of existence with the pal- 
♦*o/olo. The KiiYNcuoNELLiD^ were in all probability derived from the PENTAMERiDifc, 
and from them developed almost himultaneously the Hblicopkomata and Ancylorka- 

-CUIA. 

tThe i^enera referred to this family have usually been placed among the Lyopomata. 
Kuforr/itKi cirnjulata, Billings, the type of Kutorgina^ as descril>ed and illustrated by 
Walcott (Bull. no. 80, U. 8. Geol. SurV.), has more the characters of an articulate than an 
inarticulate brachiopo^. This species has rudimentary articulating processes. Good 
examples of it show that the lateral walls of the ventral cardinal area are linear, increas- 
ing in width towards the line of junction of this valve with the dorsal, and it is here that 
the rudimentary teeth are situated. In SchizopholiSj the rudimentary cardinal walls of 
Kntorgina are fully developed, the delthyrium is reduced to a narrow triangular Assure, 
which in the latter nearly occupies the entire posterior area. Beecher has also 
observed that A', cingvlata has a snort, perforated, deltidium in the apical portion of the 
ventral valve. 

§Thif family is proposed for the long-hinged forms with spondylia, the majority of 
which also have a well-developed deitioinm perforated for the passage of the pedicle. 
The Pkntamekid.« is restricted to the rostrate forms of essentially the same internal 
structure, with the deltidium usually entirely or partially obsolete In adult specimens. 
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Oaniarella (part), Billings lH5f>. 

Anastrophia, Hall 18^)7. 

Braohymenis, Hhnler 1865 
(not Dej. 1834). 
Conchidium, Linne ITUO. 

Pentamerus, Sowerby 1818. 

Pentast^^e, Blainville 1824. 

Gypidia, Dalnian 1828. 
Pcntamerella, Hall 18(17. 

Gypidula, Hall 18(i7. 



Amphigenia, Hall 1867. 

Camarophoria, King 1850. 

Stenochisma, Dall 1877: <J^h- 

lert 1887 (not Conrad 1839). 

Stricklandinia, Billings 1863. 

Stricklandia, Billings 1859. 
Sieberella, (Ehlert 1887. 

Antirhy nchonella, Quenstodt 

1871. 

Lycophoria, Lahusen 1885. 



8. Family PnR.\MBoNiTii).*:, Davidson 1858. 

Porambonites, Pander 1880. 

Priambonites, Agassiz 1847. 
Isorhynchus, King 1850. 

Suborder Thecacea,* n. suborder. 
Aphaneropegniata (part), Productacea, Coralliopsida, and Kampy- 
lopegmata (part), Waagen 1883; Eleutherobranchiata (part), Xeu- 
niayr 1883; Cryptobrachia (part). Gray 1848. 

Family Billinosellid^,! n. fam. 
Billingsella, Hall 1892. 

Family STROPHoMKXiDif:, King 1846. 

Subfamily ORTHOTiiETiNif:^ Waagen 1884. 

Strophomenina' (part), Waagen 1884. 

?Orthidium, Hall 1892. Kayserella, Hall 1892. 

Strophomena, Blainville 1825. ' Derbya. Waagen 1884. 

Heinipronites, Meek 1872 (not Meckella, White and St. John 
I'ander 1830). 1870. 



* rA^r/i, a cover. HaviDe reference to the deltidiiim of one piece covering the delthy- 
riam ortrianffuliir fli»0ureTn the apical |>ortion of the ventral valve. The Thecacka 
differ chiefly from the Trullacia, from which they were derived, in b**ing without the 
complete internal apoon or spondyllum. See note to Trullacba. 

tThose primordial upecief* essentially orthoid in structure, but with a larire deltidium 
and a more or lens complete chilidium, have been referred to BiUingneUn by Hall. The 
writer is of the impression that BiUingssUa or some closely allied genus gave origin to 
the Oktuidjc, and that the former were derived from some species also bavins, in addi- 
tion to the above mentioned chanicters. a spondylium, or essentiallr a Clitamboniteg. 
The progression towards OrthU from VlUamboniUs appears to have i>een in first elim- 
inating the spondyliuni by attaching it to the bottom ot the ventral valve, thus forming 
the dental plates and the someWhat elevated muscular area of BUHng$eUa. The next 
step is to remove the deltidium and chilidium and to develop a more pronounced cardinal 

froceas to produce an Orthii. Thi" is the course of development in geologic sequence, 
n OrthUt a^ecta Conrad, sp., there is a deltidium, which in some individuals is large 
and in others rovers but one-half the delthyrium. In mature 0. tricenaria (Conrad and 
O. p^rfinelia Emmons, of the Trenton formation, there is present a small convex del- 
tidium and chilidium which ill species of later faunas become nepionic characters and 
are obsolete during nealogic and ephebolic srowth. 

The Stkofhom ENiD.t: may also have had their origin in some form related to BUlingi- 
eltOy but the data are a« yet insiifllrient to e«tablish dearly its line of development. 
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-Orthothetes, Fischer do Waldh. \ ? ?Badiotelhv Bittner ISDO. 
1837. 
Orthis, King 1850 '(not Dal- Triplecia, Hall 1859. 
man 1828). Dicraniscus, ]S[eek 1872. 

Hipparionyx, Vanuxem 1843. Mimulus, Barrande 1870. 
.Streptorhyiichus, King 1850. Streptis, Davidson 1881. 



Subfamily Rafinesqiix.*,* n. subfara. 

l^epticnacea, Brnun 1840; Orthisida' (part), d'Orbigny 1847; David- 
sonidas King 1850; Htrophomenina* (part), Waagen 1884. 



Raftnesquina, Hall 1892. 
Leptfena, Dalman 1828. 

Leptagonia, McCoy 1844. 

Strophomena, Meek 1873 (not 
Blainville 1825). 

Plectambonites, a:hlert 1887 
(not Pander 1830). 
Stropheodonta, Hall 1850. 

Brachyprion, Shaler 18(15. 

Doiivillina, (Ehlert 1887. 
Leptostrophia, Hall 1892. 

Pholidostrophia, Hall 1892. 

Strophonella, Hall 1879. 



Amphistrophia, Hall 1892. 

Leptella, Hall 1892. 

Plectambonitos, Pander 1830. 

Lepta'nn, l)avid.son 1853; 
(Khiert 1877 (not Dahnan 
1828). 

Tropidoleptus, Hall 1859. 
? Vitulina, Hall 18tn. 

Leptivnisca, Heecher 1890. 
Christiania. Hall 1892. 
Davidsonia, Bouchanl 1847. 



Subfamily Caim»mellix.*:, Munier-Chalmas 1887. 
Cadomella, Munier-Chalmas 1887. 



Family TnECii)iii).«,t Gray 1840. 

Subfamily THECiniiNi*:. Dall 1870 
Thecidium, Sowerby 1824. 
Thecidia, Defrance 1822. 
Lacazella, M.- Chalmas 1880. 

Thecidiopsis, M. - Chalmas 1 887 . 
Thecidella, M.- Chalmas 1887. 



Rudesella, M.- Chalmas 1880. 

Pterophloios, Giimbel 1861. 

Bactryniuni, Emmerich 185.5. 
(In error. Not Bactrilliuni. 
llerr.) 
Davidscmella. M.- Chalmas 

1880. 



*Tbe relmtive form of the valves in this snbfamily, wlih one exception, Strophoneila, 
is the reverM of that in the OBTHOTasTiNiit. The valves are nearly always one convex 
(ventraOt ^^® other concave (dorsal), cansing the visceral cavity to be very shallow. The 
cardinal process is also somewhat aifferently constructed. 

tThe Thbcidiidjb usaally are placed with or near the Tkrebratulidje. Beecher 
has shown (A mer. Jour. Sci., vol. xuv, p. 141, 189:!) that their affinities are with the 
strophomenolds. There are no calcareous brachial supports nor deltidial plates in 
Tfuckih^m^ ms are more or less completely developed in all terebratuloids. The charac- 
teristic markings of the dorsal valve are homologous with those in L^ptoinUca^ David- 
ionia^ and the so-called "reniform markings'' of the PRODrmD.«. 
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Subfamily Lyttoniin>«, Waagen 1888. 



Lyttonia, Waagen 1883. 
Leptodus, Kayser 1882. 



Oldhamina. Waagen 1883. 



Family PRonurriDif:, (Iray 1840. 
Productiiia, (-riebel 1846; Chonetinip and Productina*, Waagen 1884. 



(yhonetes, Fischer de Waldh. 

1837. 

Leptii'na, Mc('oy 1844 (not 
Dalnian 1828). 
Anoplia, Hall 1892. 

Chonetella, Waagen 1884. 

Chonostrophia, Hall 1892. 

Chonetina, Krotow 1888. 

('honetella, Krotow 1884 (not 
Waagen 1884). 
Daviesiella. Waagen 1884. 

Productella, Hall 1867. 
Prodnctus, Sowerby 1812. 
I»vxi8, Chemnitz 1784. 



Producta, G. B. Sowerby 1825. 

Arbusculit^H, Murray 1831. 

Protonia, Linck 1880 (not Ka- 
fine8(iue). 

Margin ifera, Waagen 1884. 
Proboscidella, (Ehlert 1887. 
Ktheridgina, (Ehlert 1887. 
Chonopectus, Hall 1892. 
Strophalosia, King 1844. 

Orthothrix, Geinitz 1847. 
l^ptn^nulosia, King 1845. 
Aulosteges, Helmersen 1847. 

? ? Aulacorhynchus, Dittmar 

1871. 

IsograniniH, Meek and W. 
1873. 



Family RiciiTHOFKNiD.f:. Waagen 1885. 
Kiehthofenia, Kayser 1881. 

Family ORTHiDiK.* Wcxxlward 1852. 



Orthisida- (part ),d'OrbiKny 1847 
1884. 
Ortliis, Dalman 1828. 

Grthanibonites, I^mder 183(). 
^ Plectorthis. Hall 1892. 

"( Hebertella, Hall 1892. 
Schizophoria. King 1850. 
Orthotichia, Hall 1892. 
Enteletes. Fischer de Wald. 
1830. 
Svnlri<*lasrna. Ab'ek 1865. 



; Orthina' and Enteletina*, Waagen 



\ 



Dinorthis, Hall 1892. 



Plwsiomys, Hall 1892, 
( Orthostropliia, Hall 1883. 
I Dalmanella, Hall 1892. 
i Heterorthis. Hall 1892. 

Hilobites. Linne 1775. 
Dicvi'losia, King 1850. 

Rhipidomella. (Ehlert 1890. 

Hhipidomys, (Ehlert 1887 
(not Wagner.) 
Platystrophia. King 1850. 



*It ih not intended, hy placing the Orthid.ic Ht the end of the order Protrbmata. to 
«U|ftr**>'t an al>errant deveiooment or their derivation from the pRoni'CTiDJC, for it ia W- 
lieve<l that the orthoid i*t<M-k had iU origin in the Hilunuhbllioje. AU orthoida are with- 
out the it|>ondyUum of the Tkullacba, and cannot, therefore, be plaee<l in that suborder, 
while the ahnence of a deltidium at roatnrity places the OnrHiD.K after tbofi« families 
haviii): thii> plate in all ffta{r<^*« of growth. For other obi*er%'ation8 tMH> note to BiLUKOf^ 
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Order Telotremata/ Beecher 1891. 
Kampylopegmata (part), Waa^tMi 1883; Pe^matubranchiata (part),. 
Xeumayr 1883. 

Suborder R0StraC6a,t n. suborder. 

Famil}' Rhynchoxkllii)^., (iniy 1848. 
Ilypothyridu* (part), Kin^ 185(); Rhynchonellina», Waaj^eii 1883. 



Rhynchotrema, Hall 18G0. 
Rhynchotreta, Hall 1879. 
Uncinulus, Bayle 1878. 
Hypothyris, King 184r) (not 

Phillips 1841). 
Stenochisma (Conrad 1 8:51)). 

Hall 18G7. 

Leiorhyncbus, Hall 1860. 

Khynchoporina, (Eblert 1887. 

Rhynchopora, King 1858 ( not 
Illlger and Ijatreille). 
Terebratuloidea, Waagen 1883. 

Acanthothyris, d'Orbigny 1 850. 

Norella, Bittner 1890. 

Hemithyris, d'Orbigny 1847. 

Peregrinella, (EUlert 1887. 



Rhynchonellina, Gemmellaro- 

1871. 

Dimerella, Zittcl 1870. 

Cryptopora, Jeffreys 1869. 

A tret la, Jeffreys 187H. 
Xeatretia, (Ehlert 1891. 
Rhynchonella, Fischer de Wald. 

1809. 

Oxyrhynchus, Llhwyd I69» 

(not Aristotle). 
Khyngonella,Bronn 1849. 
Hicornes, Quenstedt 1851. 
Uncinulinn, Bayle 1878. 
Halorella, Bittner 1890. 
Austriella, Bittner 1890. 

Eatonia, Hall 1857. 

? Bninconia. Cagel 1890. 



VFamil}' Kichw.vi.diid/K,* n. fam 



Eichwaldia. Billings 1858. 
Dietionella. Hall 1807. 



*TbeTKLOTBicMATA (luring uepionic and earl.v nealot^ic {growth have an open trlangalar 
fUsnre ordelthjrium Ui tbeap<*xof the vfntral valve through which the pedicle emerged. 
In later nealoglc and ephebolic growth, the fissure is more or lees cIoimhI anteriorly 
throngb the development from the mantle of two plateH, one from each wall of the del- 
tbjrrlam, which OHamlly coalesce centrally. The>w plates are known as the '^deltidial 
platea." In Kucb forms as Cvrtia^ Cyrtina, and Syringothyris^ where the ventral cardinal 
area it very high, the deltidial plates are anchylo(«ed, the mantle in this region becoming 
continuous and the (Hate growing as one piece. The Telotrsmata, theremre, develpu a 
revering to tbedeltbyrium in an entirely different manner from the other orders during 
nealogic and ephebolic growth. 

ti?a«/r«im, a beak. The genera of this suborder are rostrate KhelU without h spon- 
dylium or any calcareous brachial supi>orts other than short or long, ntraight or slightlv 
cnrred, freely terminating crura. In the IIelicopbosi ata, the latter (*onsist« of twu caf- 
careoas spiral lamella*, while in the Akctlobracuia there is a loop. 

tThe genua ^<cA ira///ia is very peculiar in not having a distinct articulation of the 
valves as in other Arthropomata and further in the §iphonotreta-like |>edicle o|>en- 
ing. These chnracters are considered by some writers to indicate afUnities with the Lt- 
OPOMATA, and it is to this subclass the genus has lieen doubtfully referre<l by authors. 
In Eich^eaidia there is, however, a method by which articulation takes place ronsisting 
of narrow grooves along the lateral edges on the dorsal valve and corresponding ridges 
or teach in the ventral. 

The writer thinks that Eichtraldia had its origin either in the Rhtnciioxbi.i.iii.« or 
PsNTAMBBiD^, and not directly through any inarticulate phylum: that thepei-uliar pe<l- 
icle opening is a modiflcation of the open or cloned triangular delthyrium of rostrate 
species, just a« the nep ionic circular foramen \\\ Sivhonutreta becomes rhange<l to an 
elongate llraure by progre^Hing anteriorly through the *\\*'\\. 
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Suborder HeliCOpegrmata, * Waagen 1H8:J. 
Spiriferncea, Waaj^en 1883. 

Fauiilv Atrvpid^.I Dall 1877. 

Subfamily Zvoo8PiRiNi«, Waagen 1883. 
Anazyj^ida' (part), Davidson 1884. 
y.ygospira, Hall 1862. I Glassia, Davidson 1882. 

Stenocisma, Hall 1847 (not I Ccelospira, Hall 18G8. 

Conrad 1839; Hall 1867). i Leptooculia, Hall 1857 (not 

Anazyga, Davidson 1882. ' 1859). 

Orthonomioa, Hall 1858. j Auoplotheca, Sandl)erger 1856 

Subfamily Atrvi»in.«, Waagen 1888. 



Atrypa, Dalman 1828. 

Cleiothyris, Phillips 1841 (not 

Kinj? 1850). 
Spirigerina, d'Orbigny 1847. 



Griinewaldtia, Tschernysohew 

1885. 
? Karpinskya, Tsch. 1885. 



Family Spirifkrid.*,! King 1840 (emend Davidson). 

Martiniinnf* and Reticalariina\ Waagen 1883; Spiriferinidas David- 
son 1884. 

1. Subfamily Siessiin.*, Waagen 1883. 



Cyrtina, Davidson 1858. 
Delthyris, Dalman 1828. 
*^piriferina, d'Orbigny 1847. 



Suessia, Deslongchamps 1854. 
Mentzelia, Quenstedt 1871. 



r. Subfamily rNriTiN.s, Waagen 1883. 
I ncites, Def ranee 1825. 

2. Subfamilv Tri(jonotrktin.«, n. subfam. 
Delthyrina* (part), Waagen 1883. 



Cyrtia, Dalman 1828. 
Syringothyris, Winehell 1863. 
Spirifer, Meek and H. 1864. 
Martinia, McCov 1844. 



Spirifer, Sowerby 1815. 

Choristites, Fischer de Wald. 

1825. 
Trigonotreta, Koenig 1825; 

Meek and Hayden 1864. 



^he Helicofkumata are diHtinguiiihed in having two calcareous, simple or doable, 
•pirally enrolled, brachial mipportn, which mav or may not be attached to each other by a 
variously constructed band or 'Moop.'' The direction of the spirals, their connection 
with the hinge plate and the nature of the loop are considered of prime importance in 
classifying the genera of thin suborder. External characters are not always even of 
generic value. 

fin this family the apices of the brachiaare medially or dortally directed. The loop 
in the ZroosriRiM.* is a simple connecting hand, which in adult Atrtpinji itditnnitea, 
liaving free ends. In the Atrtpiikc and Spiripbridji, tho primarv lamelln areatraight 
from their attachment to the crural plate to near the anterior margin, and do notrecanre 
near their point of origin, as in the NucLEospiRiniC and Atutridji. 

^The Spiripkrip^ are nsuallv much elongated along the hinge line, have poatero- 
laterally directed brachia Joined bv a V-shai^ loop in the Subssiimjc and rifciTlNjB, 
while iri the TKioovoTRKTiNiC the loop is obsolescent and consists of two prongs ter- 
ra inatiut; freely, ene attached to each primary lamella. 
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Martiniopsis, Waagen 1883. 
Ambocoelia, Hall 1860. 
Reticularia, McCoy 1844. 



Spiriferus, Blainville 1827. 
Spirifera, J. de C. Sowerby 

1835. 
Brachythyris, McCoy 1844. 
Fusella, McCoy 1844. 
HysterolithuSjQuenstedt 1871. 



Family Nucleospirida:,* Davidson 1882. 

Ketziinte and Dayin«?, Waagen 1883; Anazygidje (part), Davidson 
1884. 



Dayia, Davidson 1882. 
Hindella, Davidson 1882. 
Nucleospira, Hall 1858. 
ReUsia, King 1850. 
Trigeria, Bayle 1878. 



1 



Rhynchospira, Hall 1859. 
Trematospira, Hall 1857. 
Eumetria, Hall 1864. 
? Acambona, White 1862. 
? Uneinella, Waagen 1883. 

Family ATHYRiD.B,t Phillips 1841. 

Subfamily Athyrin.«, Waagen 1883. 



Meristina, Hall 1867. 

Athyris, Davidson 1853 (not 

McCoy 1844). 
Whitfieldia, Davidson 1882. 
Bifida, Davidson 1882. 

Athyris, McCoy 1844. 

Actinoconchus, McCoy 1844. 

Spirigera, d'Orbigny 1847. 

Euthyris, (Juenstedt 1871. 
Anomactinella, Bittner 1890. 

Clciothyris, King 1850 (not 

Phillips 1841). 

Seminula, McCoy 1841. 



Spirigerella, Waagen 1883. 

Dioristella, Bittner 1890. 

Amphitomella, Bittner 1890. 

Plicigera, Bittner 1890. 

Tetractinella, Bittner 1890. 
Pentactinella, Bittner 1890. 
Ka3'scria, Davidson 1882. 

Diplospirella, Bittner 1890. 

Euractinella, Bittner 1890. 
Pexidella, Bittner 1890. 

Anisaetinella, Bittner 1890. 



1.' Subfamily Meristkllin.*:, W^aagen 1883. 



Meristella, Hall 1860. 

Pentagonia, Cozzens 1846. 

(^niocoelia, Hall 1861. 
Charionella, Billings 18<;i. 



Merista, Suess 1851. 

(■nmarium, Hall 1859. 
? Clorinda, Barrande 1879. 



*In the N(7CLKo«piRiD.e and Atuyrid^e tht> brachia artMlirected laterally. The primary 
Immelltc are f>traight but for a ehurt distance from their point of attachment, then bending 
backward, recurve to form the npiral cones. In the ^)I>IKIFEKlu.«: they remain direct. 

The apex of the V-ahaped loop in the Ni'clbospirid.c terminates in a more or less long 
simple prucecff which may be hooked at its outer end. 

♦The apex of the V-tjhaped loop ban two processes which, in the Athtrin.e, are flret 
•hortana then become elon^ate<I to nuch an extent that they enter lietween the first and 
second revolution of the primary lamella^ of each cone, and in some eenera continue to 
the apex of the brachia. in the Meristellin.«:, the two procesnes of tne loop bend upon 
themselves, return, and join at their point of origin, thus re<*emblin<^ the handles of a 
pair of tcissort . 
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Family KoNiNCKiNiDiE, Davidson 1853. 
Koninckininpe and Amphiclininse, Waagen 1883; Diplospidfe and 
Diplospiridpe, Munier-Chalmas 1880. 



Koninckina, Suess 1853. 
Amphiclina, Laube 1865. 
Koninckella, M.-Chalmas 1880. 



? Thecospira, Zugmeyer 1880. 
? Amphiclinodonta, Bittner 
1890. 



Suborder ANCYLOBRACHIA/ Oray 1848 (Emend). 
Ancylopoda and Cryptobrachia (part), Gray .1848 ;KampylopegmaU 
and Terebratulacea, Waagen 1883. 

Family TEREBRATUUDiE, Gray 1840. 

Subfamily CENTRONELLiNiE, Waagen 1882. 
Meganterina?, Waagen 1882. 



Hallina, Winchell and Schuchert 

1892. 
Rensselaeria, Hall 1859. 
Newberria, Hall 1891. 

Kensselandia, Hall 1867. 
Meganteris, Suess 1856. 



Centronella, Billings 1859. 

Cryptonella, Hall 1863 (not 
1861, 1867.) 
Cryptonella, Hall (1861?) 1867. 

Juvavella, Bittner 1888. 

Nucleatula (Zugmayer) Bittner 

1890. 

? Notothyris, Waagen 1882. 



Subfamily STRiNOOCEPiiALiNiE, Dall 1870. 
Stringocephalida*, King 1850 ; Davidson 1853. 



Stringocephalus, Def ranee 1827. 



? Cryptocanthia, White and St. 
John 1868. 



. Subfamily TEREBRATULiNi*:, Dall 1870. 



Dielasma, King 1850. 

Epithyris, King 1850 (not 

Phillips 1841). 
Seminula, McCoy 1855 (not 

1844). 
Dielasmina, Waagen 1882. 

Terebratula, Llhwyd 1699. 

Pacculus, Llhwyd 1699. 
Lampas, Meuschen 1787. 



Glossothyris, Douville 1880. 

Pygope, Link 1830. 

Diphyites, Schroter 1799. 
Pugites, de Hann 1833. 
Antinomia, Catullo 1850. 
? Propygope, Bittner 1890. 

Liothyrina, (Ehlert 1887. 

Epithyris, Desl. 1862 ( not King 

1848). 



*ThiM suhonl^r i^ chararterized by having; a calcareous loop for the support of the 
bracbia. Soiii«> authors hav«> regarded the length of the loop as of subfamily importance, 
but this the writer doen not consider an of i^reat value in classification. The work of 
Friele, I)«'flonj:<'hamp(*, Davldnon, FlHcher and (Ehlert and others, has shown that in 
certain form- the loop DaMf^eH through varioun r<ta^'es of growth, or metamorphoses. In 
another net of ir'Miera, the Tkrabiiati'lii>.k, the loop do»»H not pa»8 through any transi- 
tional ftagf". riM>n thin bai*lH the genera hav** l>een nrrangtHl tentatively by Dr. Beecher 
and the writer. llow««ver, much yet remains to be work»Mi out reganllnp the loop and 
the dental and r>eptal plates in the fossil forms, l>efon' any permanent ciaNsiflcatton of 
the gen»»ra into families \*> possible, (ieratology han al^o f)een taken into account, as a 
numl»er of genera hii>e partially or entirely lost their brachial supports*. 
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Terebratularius, Dumeril 

1806. 
Nucleata, Quenstedt 1871. 
Musculus, Quenstedt 1871 

(not Klein 1763.) 
Hemiptychina, Waagen 1882. 

RhBBtina, Waagen 1882. 

Zugmeyeria, Waagen 1882. 

Dictyothyris, Douville 1880. 



Gryphus, Megerle 1811 (not 

Brisson 1760). 
Liothyris, Douville 1880 (not 

Conrad 1875). 
Terebratulina, d'Orbigny 1847. 

Eucalathis, Fischer and (Ehlert 

1890. 
Agulbasia, King 1871. 
Disculina, Deslongchamps 1884. 



Family ? DrscoLiiDiB, Fischer and (Ehlert 1892. 
Dyscolia, Fischer and (Ehlert 1890. 

Family TEREBRATELLiDiB, King (Emend Beecher 1893). 
Waldheimida3, Douville, 1880 ; Waldheimiinae, Waagen 1882. 



Subfamily DALLiNiNiE, 
Dallina, n. gen. Beecher. Type 
Waldheimia septigera Loven. 
Macandrevia, King 1859. 

Lacqueus, Dall 1870. 

Frenula, Dall 1871. 
Ismenia, King 1850 (not Dall 

1871). 
Kingina, Davidson 1852. 

Kingia, Schoenbach 1867. 
Lyra, Cumberland 1816. 

Terebrirostra, d'Orbigny 1847 
Trigonosemus, Koenig 1825. 

Fissuri rostra, d'Orbigny 1847. 

Fissirostra, d'Orbigny 1848. 
Delthyridea, King 1850. 
Flabellothyris, Deslong. 1884. 



n. subf. Beecher. 

Eudesia, King 1850. 

Orthotoma, Quenstedt 1871. 
Trigonella, Quenstedt 1871. 
Zeilleria, Bayle 1878. 

Fimbriothyris, Deslong. 1884, 

Ornlthella, Deslong. 1884. 

Microthyris, Deslong. 1884. 

Aulacothyris, Douville 1880. 

Camerothyris, Bittner 1890. 

Epicyrta, Deslong. 1884. 

Cincta, Quenstedt 1871. 

Antiptychina, Zittel 1883. 

Plesiothyris, Douville 1880. 

? Hynniphoria, Suess 1858. 

? Cruratula, Bittner 1890. 

? Orthoidea, Friren 1875. 



Subfamily, Platidiin^, Dall 1870. 
Platidia, Costa 1852. 

Morrisia, Davidson 1852. 

Subfamily Meoathyrin.^, Dall 1870. 
Argiopidte, King 1^50; Megathyridjo, (Ehlert 1887; Argiopidaj, 
Davidson 1884; Argiopiuii.*, Davidson 1887. 
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Megathyris, d'Orbigny 1847. 

Argiope, Deslongchamps 1842 
(not Savigny and Audouin 
1827). 
Cistella, Gray 1850. 



Zellania, Moore 1854. 
Gwynia, King 1859. 



Subfamily MAOELLANiNiE, n. subf. Beecher. 
Waldheimidne (part), Douville, 1880; Terebratellinw, Davidson. 



Magellania, Bayle 1880. 

Waldheimia, King 1850 (not 
Brulle 1846). 
Terebratella, dOrbigny 1847. 

Delthyris, Menke 1830 (not 

Dalman 1828). 
Ismenia, King 1850 (not Dall 

1870). 
Waltonia, Davidson 1850. 
Magasella, Dall 1870. 



Neothyris, Douville 1880. 



Coenothyris, Douville 1880. 



Subfamily M.\«asin.«:, Davidson 1887. 

Magasidai* (part), d'Orbigny 1847, King 1850; Rhynchoridre (part)> 
King 1850; Muhlfeldtinas lEhlert 1887. 



Magas, Sowerby 1816. 
Bouchardia, Davidson 1849. 
Pachyrhynchus, Kin^ 1850. 
Muhlfeldtia, Bayle 1880. 

Me^erlia, King 1850 (not Rob- 
ineau Desvoidy 1830). 



Mannia, Dewalque 1874. 
Rhynchorinae, (Ehlert 1887. 
? Rhynchora, Dalman 1828. 



Subfamily Kraussimn.*, Dall 1870. 
Kraussidji' (part), Davidson 1870. 



Kniussina, Davidson 1859. 

Kraussia. Davidson 1852 (not 
Dana 1852). 



M e g e r 1 i n a , Deslongehampa 

1884. 
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Sllunla, Pord. 
Nfabolof, WuicrD. 
Uboln*, KlcbwiiM. 
* SpondTlobolna, McC'oj . 

Fun. TuHnLiJD.s. 

r L*kmln>, (Ehleil. 



Llntulelli. S*lt»r. 
Llnriilapi*, Uftll. 
Ln^bDlui, Ball. 
P^rnli, Bimuide. 
? Hlclnluli, Hcbnitd 

Fun. LiKoiii.iDA. 

Llnirala, BrusDltire, 
OloMlni, I-hTlIlp*. 



DUrlnaUpli, Wugm. 
TnoiBtlf , tthani*. 
SeUzocnnU, Hill tc Wliilf, 
Sehiaobolii*, L'ltlch. 
<EklnMlU, HaU. 
T MoBDboUat, Salter. 



OrMrnloIdaa, . 
Scbllotrafa, R 
UndMrwinalla, 
RsmeKlla. Hall. 
DIacloa, Lamartk. 
DlaclnlK.., I)al1. 

IphldN, BllllDgl. 



"ffi- 



LlBBarHOnla, Walrolt! 
OlMlnopdi (MaUlm), HnlL 
Acmlnia. Kalnr^. 
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[PiL-EONTOLitClCAL XoTES KKOM lU-UilTEL C'oLLBOE, S... 3.] 

NEW COCCOSTEAN— COCCOSTEUS CUYA- 
HOG/t. 



The "Old Red Sandstone" of Scotland fiiniiiihed Hugh MUler 
with the original fossils on which the nnmc Coccosteut was placed, 
and for which his now classic description was drawn up. He 
recf^nized several »])ccies but these have since been rcituced to 
two by merging several into his first and chief form (.'. iln-ipii-nt 
which, with V. iniaor, comprises proliably all that he discorered. 

Since his time, however, others have been brought to light but 
aa these are not all described from the same piiite or i>art of the 
skeleton it is scarcely possible at present to correlate them. 

The structure of the genus is however fairly well understood 
80 that little doubt exists concerning the position and relation 
of the various plate's of the head and IxKly. Jtut of a few minor 
features and of the difference lietween the si>ccies in matters uf 
detail much yet remains to be learned. 
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The forms recognized by Mr. A. S. 
Woodward in his recent catalogue are 
as follows: 

CoccofUuti dfcipieuB Ag., 1844. 

Lower Old Red Sandstone. 
Coccosteus minor H. Miller, 1858. 

Lower Old Red Sandstone. 
Cocco^teuB hercifniun H. v. Meyer, 1852. 

Lower Devonian. 
Voccomtem dittjeclus A. S. Woodward, 1801. 

Upper Old Red Sandstone. 
Coccostfus obtiniUH H. Trautschold, 1880. 

Devonian. 
CocroHeus ocrideutalis Newberry, 1875. 

Lower Devonian (Corniferous). 

Besides these there are several insuffi- 
ciently descril)e(l or uncertain fragments 
referred hither by different authors. 

Yet another species was describeil in 
1889 by Whiteaves as Coccosteus acadictts 
from the Jjower Devonian of Campl)ell- 
ton, New Brunswick. 

There are therefore at least five species 
known from Euroi)eand two from North 
America. 

The fishes of this genus are not large, 
the original (\ decipienn measuring only 
about sixteen inches in length and its 
jaw, as figured by Miller, in **The Old 
Red Sandstone" is scarcely two inches 
long. Nor were any of the rest of larger 
size. The two American species whose 
jaws are unknown C4in l>e estimated by 
the dorsal plates which vary but little in 
length from those of V. decipims. Of 
C. acadiv.us numerous specimens have 
been found showing l>oth dorsal and ventral surfaces and these 
have l)een fully illustrattKl l)y Mr. Whiteaves, the palieontologist 
to the (fcological Survey of (^anada, in his ''Illustrations of the 
Devonian Fishers of Canada." Of C occidental is only two plates 
are known — the medio-dorsal and the medio-lateral — and these 
were found by the lati» Mr. J. H. Klippart, of Columbus, Ohio, 
in the Corniferous limestone of Delaware, O. No reasonable 
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doubt can exist concerning their nature, though of the latter only 
the inner face is exposed. 

If as Dr. Newberrj' has suggested (See Pal. of Ohio, p. 306, 
vol. 1) the jaw there described as Liognathus spathtdotns really 
belongs to C. occUlentalis (a suspicion not yet proved) we shall 
be in a position to compare it with the jaw of C. decipiens with 
which in size it exactly corresponds, though differing widely in 
the dentition. In this character it more nearly approaches the 
dinichthyid pattern. Possibly, however, this connection if proved 
may have the effect of removing C. occidental is from its present 
generic position rather than that of introducing Liognathus, 

Coccostettg thus ranges through the Devonian in both 
continents, C.hercynvis and C. occidental is coming from 
the lower and all the other species from the upper 
strata. 

It is therefore of not a little interest to record the 
occurrence of Cuccostens at another and a higher horizon 
in Ohio. The specimen is remarkable also for its large 
size, far exceeding any of those already known. It 
was found by the vetenin collector. Dr. W. Clark, of 
Berea, O. , in the Cleveland shale near that town and 
close to the horizon which has 3'ielded Dinichthys and the 
other armor-clad fishes with which paheontologists are now fa- 
miliar. 

The fossil is the left ^amus of the lower jaw and measures five 
and a half inches in length. Some part of the spatulate end is 
missing and at least another half inch must be added to complete 
it. Obviously therefore it belonged to a coccostean far surpass- 
ing in size any of the rest. If we assume that the jaw was only 
six inches long it was then at least three times as large as that of 
C. decipiena or nearly four feet from nose to tail, and was a very 
giant among its fellows. 

At the same time, as may be seen at once by consulting the 
figures, no doubt regarding its affinity can be entertained. There 
are the mandibular teeth, eight in number, on the upper edge of 
the mandible just in front of the middle, less sharp and regular 
than representeil by Hugh Miller but not less clianicteristic. In 
front are the symphysial teeth (or rather their ba.ses for the teeth 
themselves have been broken off) projecting inward toward those 
on the opposite ramus. These are three in number. H. Miller 
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speaks of five but figures six in C. deciptens and they appear to 
vary from three to eight in diflTerent species. They are shown in 
the smaller figure (2) which is a view of the inner front edge of 
the mandible fortunately exposed on the very edge of the slab of 
shale and carrying the three bases of the symphysial teeth with 
great distinctness. 

It would be useless here to enter on a discussion of the mode of 
using this peculiar dentition, unparalleled in the animal king- 
dom and only approached by that of Onychodus and Diplognafhus 
(and perhaps Liognathus), The vertical row of teeth on the edge of 
the jaw led H. Miller to his conclusion that Coccosfeus united the 
dentition of a beetle or some similar invertebrate to the general 
structure of a vertebrate animal. This conclusion was the more 
pardonable because in his early specimens the teeth on the ramus 
of the jaw were missing. Subsequent discoveries led the illus- 
trious Scotchman to modify, though scarcely to abandon, his first 
conclusion and to leave the structure of thin anomalous mouth as 
a puzzle to his successors, which it remains to this day. 

It is just possible, though I am not aware that any specimen 
yet found bears out the supposition, that the two mandibles of 
Coccosteus did not close on each other so as to form a sutural 
union. In fact the presence of these symphysial teeth almost 
renders this structure necessary. We now know that in some 
kindred forms, such as Dxnichthys, there were intermandibular 
teeth which met and fitted against similar intermaxillary teeth in 
the upper jaw. If some similar arrangement existed in Coccosteus 
holding the two rami assunder at a small distance, opportunity 
would be aflTorded for the employment of the projecting sym- 
physial teeth. The small size of all the previously known species 
may account for the non-discovery of such a plate even if it ex- 
isted. 

It may be that the tooth-bearing bone of Onychodux lends some 
countenance to this suggestion but failing its actual production 
we can only at present speculate on the possibilities in the case of 
CoccoMtens. Whatever may be the ultimate solution of this 
anatomical tniigma it seems impossible that the symphysis of 
Cocrnateuft can have been a close one. 

For this new species is proposed the name of Ctxcostcus 
cuynlnnja ^ connecting it witli the rejjion in which it was discov- 
ered hv l)r. Chirk. 
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It comes from one of the lowest beds of the Cleveland shale, a 
horizon which has thas far yielded only an as yet undescribed 
species of Titanichthy$. 

Some other fragments are also in the hands of Dr. Ciark but 
cannot at present be described. The chief of them is a much 
broken plate, apparently dorso-medial, which corresponds in 
size to what would be expected, being about three times as large 
AS the similar plate of C. decipiens. These, however, must await 
further discoveries. 



PLEISTOCENE PAPERS READ AT THE OTTAWA 
MEETING OF THE GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

OF AMERICA. 

Among the papers read and discussed at the recent meeting of 
the Geological Society of America in Ottawa, Canada, December 
28, 29, and 30, 1892, the following related to the glacial drift 
and history of the Pleistocene period. 

Distinct glcuiial epochs^ and the criteria for their recognition. 
By R. D. Salisbury. The question concerning how much de- 
<;rease and ensuing re-advance of ice-sheets should constitute an 
interglacial epoch is to be answered by (a) the distance of the 
glacial recession, (6) the length or shortness of the time between 
auccessive advances of the ice, (c) climatic changes in the area of 
the oscillations, and {d) intervening geologic changes or move- 
ments of uplift or depression of the land. 

The criteria for discrimination of ice invasions so distinct as to 
be properly called separate epochs were considered under the fol- 
lowing heads: 

1. Forest beds intercalated between deposits of till. These do 
not necessarily indicate truly interglacial conditions, but are to 
he so interpreted if their species belong to a temperate climate or 
to one as warm as now in the same locality, also if they have a 
great geographic extent. 

2. Bones of land animals fossil in strata with till beneath and 
^bove. 

3. Lacustrine or marine fossiliferous beds underlain and over- 
lain by till, if tliey denote a climate as temperate or mild as 
now. 
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4. Beds of suba^rially deposited glacial gravel and sand, with 
till above them. These can seldom be shown to have sufficient 
extent to prove an interglacial epoch, but are corroborative when 
occurring with other evidences. 

5. Differential weathering, which is dependent on length of 
time and warmth of climate. If a former land surface of glacial 
drift depply weathered has a great north waid extent under a later 
sheet of till, it is acceptable proof of an interglacial epoch ; but 
the preservation of such a soil layer would be fragmentary and 
local. On many tracts the erosion by the later ice invasion 
wholly removed the interglacial soil and stratified deposits, with 
their fossils and forest bed. 

6. Different amounts of suba^rial erosion on areas of the older 
and newer drift. On some tracts of the former it appears to be 
ten times more than of the latter. 

7. Valleys excavated between successive depositions of till. 
These are especially important if eroded in rock, and most sa 
when far inside the limits of the newer drift. 

8. Successive different directions of the ice movement on the 
same ground, as shown by strise and transportation of drift. 
Within any single epoch of glaciation gradual changes in direction 
of the glacial currents were produced by variations in the extent 
and thickness of the ice and especially by its unequal and irregu- 
lar melting during its stages of retreat; but where the changes 
were abrupt they indicate distinct epochs. 

9. Varying altitudes and slopes of the land. If a tract like 
the basin of the Mississippi river was at one time in the Ice age 
low and afterward much higher, it would imply a long interven- 
ing time; and if the record of this change as shown by the glacial 
deposits seems sudden, this would probably be due to an inter- 
glacial epoch. 

10. Vigor and sluggishness of ice action. During the time of 
maximum extent of the glaciation in the Mississippi basin the 
action was sluggish, but afterward was vigorous when the mo- 
raines of retrocession were accumulated. 

Some of these criteria may be sufficient singly to prove distinct 
glacial epochs; but when several or nearly all of them furnish 
concurrent testimony of such epochs, they seem equivalent to a 
mathematical demonstration. 

In the discussion of this paper, Prof. G. Fredkrick Wright 
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referred to the observations of Torell, Hoist, and others, on the 
exposure of the englacial and superglacial till to full oxidation 
and weathering, while the subglacial till was protected by its 
position beneath the ice. The larger amount of erosion of the 
outer and older portions of the drift sheet seems attributable to 
its longer exposure where the drainage from the waning ice- 
sheet passed over it. 

Mr. W J McGee would add, as another criterion of an inter- 
glacial epoch, difference in the origin and size of boulders in the 
older and newer drift, as in northeastern Iowa. Nodules of lx)g 
iron ore in the Iowa forest bed, implying a long interval of forest 
growth, are striated by the succeeding ice incursion. 

Prof. C. H. Hitchcock remarked that the amount of oscilla- 
tion of the ice-front to be ranked as a division between glacial 
epochs must be a difficult question to be determined by every 
glacialist according to his own judgment, unless it can be shown 
that the ice-sheet was almost or entirely melted awa}^ and after- 
ward was anew accumulated. In New England and the eastern 
provinces of Canada probably as man}- terminal moraines are 
recognizable as in the upper Mississippi region, but these all in 
both regions seem referable to stages of slight interruption in the 
decline of a single ice-sheet. No support for an interglacial 
epoch is found in fossiliferous marine beds between deposits of 
till on our Atlantic coast, for such beds are absent, excepting 
where, as at Portland, Me., and St. John, N. 13., the}' imply 
only a moderate re-advance of the ice interrupting its general de- 
parture. Stream erosion during the Ice age may have proceeded 
very rapidly where the land was much higher than now. 

Mr. Warren Uph.\m, referring to the first three of Prof. 
Salisbury's criteria, thought that the rapidity of departure of the 
ice-sheet, as shown by the eskers, associated plains and plateaus 
of gravel and sand, and the valley drift, implies for the closing 
stage of the Glacial period fully as warm summers close to the 
border of the retreating ice as at the present time in the same 
latitudes. Therefore a temperate flora and fauna would exist 
near the retreating ice. But the terminal moraines show that at 
various times the general glacial retreat was interrupted by secu- 
lar changes in the climatic conditions bringing increased snowfall 
and a halt or re-advance of the ice. If at such times it advanced 
only a few miles, the fossils of the beds covered by the later till 
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would include temperate species of forest trees, of land animals, 
and of mollusca where the ice pushed into lakes or the sea. 

Changes in the altitude and slopes of the land, shown by suc- 
cessive moraines and the accompanying gravel, sand, and silt 
deposits, which Prof. Salisbury would regard as evidence of suc- 
cessive glacial epochs, ma)' have taken place within a few hun- 
dred years, as the area of the glacial lake Agassiz was differ- 
entially uplifted, to a maximum of 400 feet or more, during the 
departure of the ice-sheet from that area, which yet appears to 
have occupied only about 1,000 years. 

Croll's astronomic theory of the cause of the Ice age has led 
glacial ists both in Europe and America to search for evidences 
of successive glacial and interglacial epochs; but the recency of 
the final departure of the ice-sheets, besides other arguments, 
shows that this theory is untenable, although it has been exceed- 
ingly useful in leading to careful and widely extended observa- 
tions. It now therefore seems more probable that the Ice age 
was a period of continuous glaciation, with moderate fluctuations 
of the lK>undaries of the ice-sheets during both their general 
growth and decline. 

Dr. Robert Bell spoke of layers of peat and lignite between 
deposits of till on the Nissinaibi and Kenogami rivers, tributary 
to James bay, while loose fragments of lignite probably derived 
from similar layers, are found on the Albany and Churchill rivers. 
It may be doubted, however, whether the successive ice incursions 
should be regarded as distinct epochs, since the several l)ound- 
aries of the ice-sheets, shown by the limits of the diverse drift 
sheets and courses of the terminal moraines, are nearly parallel 
with each other. 

Prof. B. K. Emerson noted the general absence of indications 
of interglacial conditions in New England, excepting very slight 
oscillations of the ice-l>order during its retreat, such as at one 
locality in the Connecticut valley gave three successive deposits 
of till with intercalated clays containing fossil leaves of subarctic 
plants. 

Professor Sallsbury, in closing the discussion, objected to 
arguments on this subject based on studies of the regions covered 
and much eroded by the latest glaciation, as New England and 
the greater part of Canada. The proper areas for the discrimina- 
tion of these epochs lie along the borders of the drift sheet. Im* 
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portant changes of altitude, even though they may have taken 
place in a short time, seem sufficient for discrimination of distinct 
epochs, but these are proved by concurrence of all the criteria 
cited. 

Pleistocene phenomena in tlw reyitm soutlteast and east of Lakv 
Athabasca, Canada. By J. B. Tvrrell. This paper described 
a large region extending from lake Athabasca to Cree, Hatchet, 
and Reindeer lakes. The striation ranges mainly from south- 
west to due west, being nearly at right angles with the south- 
southeastward and southward striation of the vicinit}* of Winni- 
peg and lake Manitoba. On the Archaean gneissic and granitic 
rocks till is usually scanty, but on the contiguous tracts of sand- 
stone it occurs in larger amount and is sometimes amassed in 
plentiful and prominent drumlins. One of the most noteworthy 
areas of drumlins is crossed by the outlet from Hatchet lake to 
lake Athabasca, and another is the district of Cree lake. Many 
typically oval and steep drumlins rise as islands in Cree lake to 
hights of 100 to 200 feet and are surrounded by water 70 feet 
deep near their bases. Eskers are also well developed in various 
parts of this region, together with plateaus and plains of gravel 
and sand, deserted river channels, and beaches of glacial lakes 
150 feet or more above the existing lakes. 

In discussion, Prof. HiTciicorK asked whether all the stria? 
observed about lake Manitoba run south-southeasterl}' and 
southerly, to which Mr. Tyrrell replied in the affirmative. 

Prof. Wrioht inquired whether the Laurentian boulders of 
Assiniboia and Alberta were brought across the region of lakes 
Winnipeg and Manitoba. Mr. Tyrrell answered that more 
probably they were brought from portions of the Archtean belt 
farther northwest, as about Reindeer and Athabasca lakes. 

Mr. Upham remarked that the occurrence of the drumlins onlv 
on limited tracts, while the greater part of the country explored 
had none, is like their distribution in the regions where they had 
been described previously in northwestern Manitoba, the northern 
United States, and southern New Brunswick. 

Dr. Bell directed attention to an early southwestward glacia- 
tion of the Reindeer lake and Athabascan region, by which the 
Laurentian l)oulders were probably carried thence across the 
Canadian extension of the Great Plains to the Rockv mount- 
ains. 
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Notes OH the glacial geology of the Northeast Territories. By 
A. P. Low. A large region reaching from Hudson bay south- 
eastward to lakes Nistassini and St. John was described in this 
paper. The interior of the country east of Hudson bay is mostly 
1,500 to 2,000 feet above the sea, being a moderately hilly 
Archa?an plateau, more or less covered with drift and commonly 
sprinkled with innumerable boulders. All the drift and courses 
of striation are explainable b}' the action of land-ice, which 
flowed outward to the west, south, and east from the watershed 
that divides the streams tributary' respectively to Hudson bay 
and the Atlantic. The material of the drift is mainly of local 
origin, but some boulders are known to have lK»en transported 
200 miles. 

A chain of islands extending from south to north in the east 
part of James bay is a terminal moraine. These islands are un- 
stratified drift, rising to maximum hights of 150 to 200 feet. 
They were submerged for some time after their accumulation, for 
fossil marine shells are found in stratified beds overlying the till 
along the rivers flowing into the east side of Hudson and James 
bays to a distance of 40 miles inland, and the continuation of 
these deposits rises to an altitude of 070 feet. The ice-sheet here 
was probably thicker, and the Cbamplain submergence greater, 
than on the Labrador coast. 

The hight of thr Bay of Fund y coast in thr Glan'al Peritnl relo" 
tivf to sea Irvel, a^ rvidmnd hy marinr fossils in the boulder clay 
at Saint John, Netr Brunswick. By RoBERT ClIAI.MERS. Close 
west of the harbor of St. John, N. B., the boulder clay or till 
encloses layers of stratified clay which hold marine shells. The 
till rises 40 to 00 feet above the sea and forms a tract about a 
half mile wide, overlapped on its borders by Leda clay and Saxi- 
cava sand. On the adjacent and underlying rock surface inter- 
secting glacial stria? bear S. to S. 05° E., referred to the astro- 
nomic meridian. Directly north of this place are the rock hills 
known as Carleton hights, on which the striation bears S. 2° K. 
and S. 10° W. The materials forming the boulder clay came 
from rock outcrops on the north. Boulders are plentiful up to 
S or 10 feet in diameter. The upper part of the till is less com- 
jwct than the lower, and landslips are fre^juent. Several sections 
of the till were described in detail, showing that it encloses thin 
layers of clay and sand with many shells of Yoldia {Lala) 
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arctica, and a few of Saxicarn arvtiat and five or six other 
species. At the bay of Chaknirs and in other parts of New 
Brunswick fossiliferous marine beds resting on the till show that 
this region was depressed 175 to 220 feet during the Champlain 
epoch or time of departure of the ice- sheet. The St. John sec- 
tions indicate several slight oscillations of the ice-front, as if 
it repeatedly' retreated to the Carleton hills and re-advanced 
from them a short distance into the sea. The deposition 
of the Ledaclay ensued immediately after the recession of the 
ice. 

Mr. UiMiAM said, in discussion of this paper, that the occurrence 
of Yoldia (irrtira as the only plentiful species in the intercalated 
clay layers of the St. John sections implies that the front of the ice- 
sheet was near. This species is now found living only in the Are- 
tic ocean and thrives most, according to the observations of Baron 
de (Jeer in Spitzbergen, near the mouths of streams discharged 
from glaciers and mudd}' with the fine silt of their erosion. 

The nhmidoned strtiuds of Lake War re ii . Bv ANDREW C. Law- 
80X. As the author was not present, and had not forwarded this 
paper, it can be reported only by the following abstract sent by 
Dr. Lawson for the preliminary announcements of this meet- 
ing. 

The strands of lake Warren, on the north side of lake Superior, 
up to an elevation of 1,2(M) feel above sea level, are postglacial. 
It was not an ice-dammed lake. There was an outlet northward 
corresponding to one of its higher stages. A postglacial depres- 
sion of central Canada whereby the James bay slope was covered 
with marine sediments to a present altitude of 450 feet above tide 
and only 150 miles distant from lake Superior is correlated with the 
maximum fullness of lake Warren, and the subsequent uplift is cor- 
related with its subsidence. The strand lines show no evidence of 
deformation. In the absence of ice dams and of a gorge of per- 
manent drainage, the level of lake Warren could only have been 
lowered by epeirogenic depression along its southeastern margin, 
that is, in the region south of lakes Huron and Michigan, which 
depression is thus coeval with the postglacial uplift of central 
Canada. High terraces and l)eaches are known to extend along the 
north side of lake Huron from Sault St. Marie eastward, and thev 
are reported on the high lands of the peninsula of Ontario, so that 
lake Warren must have been the greatest of the known late (^ua- 
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ternary lakes. Its area is roughly estimated at 150,000 square 
miles. * 

The Pleifttocene history of north e<iHvrii loicn. B}' W J McdEK. 
This paper was a partial resume of the author's memoir of this 
title in the Eleventh Annual Report of the U. S. (Jeological Sur- 
vey, now in press. Two incursions of ice from the north have 
each spread a drift sheet upon this district, and in each case only 
little of the drift can be ascribed to a local origin. Probably 95 
per cent, of lx)th the earlier and later till and of the associated 
stratified deposits came from areas north of Iowa. Boulders of 
small size, comprising many of hornblende schist characterize the 
lower and older till, while the upper till has man}' large boulders 
of granitoid and gneissic rocks, usually occurring of all sizes up 
to 15 feet in diameter. Often much larger lK)ulders are found, 
and one was mentioned having a diameter of 47 feet. 

A very remarkable feature of the early glaciation of this dis- 
trict is the absence of glacial stria?, except in one isolated locality, 
on the bed rocks of a drift-covered country about 1(»,000 square 
miles in area. Not all of the preglacial residuary clay was re- 
moved, and no glacial erosion of the underlying rocks took place. 
Between the first and second ice 4ncursions forests grew on this 
area and their remains form a forest bed of abundant logs and 
l)ranches, with occasional peat accumulations, encountered by 
nearly every well of whole townships and traceable over several 
counties, lying between the lower and the upper till. 

The eastern part of the district is covered with loess, and the 
western border of the loess has a descent like a terrace 10 to 20 
feet or more, to the surface of the sheet of till which stretches 
thence westward upon the tract that was covered by the Minne- 
sota and Iowa lobe of the ice-sheet while the loess was being de- 
posited. riK>n the till area loess occurs here and there forming 
ridges much higher than the surrounding land. These ridges 
named /tfiho, trend in parallelism with the movement of the ice- 

♦A difTerent view, which regards lake Warren as a glacial lake, held 
by the barrier of the retreating ice-sheet on ils northeast side and at- 
taining at ils maximum stage probably only about half as great area 
aH supposed by Dr. Lawson. is stated by G. K. (Gilbert in **History of 
the NiaKara Kiver," Sixth Annual Keport of the (/ommissioners of the 
State Reservation at Niagara, for 1KH9, pp 61-84, with three maps 
(also in the Smithsonian Report for 1890), and by Warren Upham in 
Bulletin of the (Geological 8o<Mety of America, vol. ii, pp. 258-265, and 
vol. III. pp. 4H4-4K7. 
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sheet, and were deposited, like the gravel and sand eskers of 
other regions, in ice-walled channels of glacial rivers during the 
departure of the ice. 

In the ensuing discussion, Prof. Salisbury spoke of the ex- 
emption of the residuary clay and later of the forest bed from 
erosion by the ice invasions as phenomena of the marginal por- 
tions of the areas covered by the ice-sheets, while their inner and 
central portions were deeply eroded. 

Prof. C. R. Van Hisk referred to the large size of the boulders 
in the later drift, which would suggest their probable derivation 
from a previously unglaciated region. 

Mr. Upham remarked that the preservation of the preglacial 
soil and of the forest bed shows that the ice in both its incursions 
rolled onto this district, with little or no sliding and eroding 
action of its basal portion, bringing its drift enclosed within the 
ice instead of pushing or dragging the drift beneath it which 
would have been attended with much erosion of the bed rocks at 
the first and of the forest bed at the later incursion. 

In the northwest part of Iowa, on the west side of this ice lobe, 
the Altamont or outermost moraine divides an area of till at the 
east from an area of loess 20 to 50 or even 100 feet higher at the 
west, showing the same relationship of the loess deposition to 
the contemporaneously ice-covered country as is found by Mr. 
Mcifce in northeastern Iowa. Not only the paha, or loess ridges, 
and eskers, but also drumlins, in their parallelism of trends with 
the ice movement, afford as reliable evidence of the direction of 
that motion as glacial striae. 

Dr. Bell stated that the hornblendic rocks of the Iowa lower 
till are abundantly developed northeast of lake Superior, while 
granites and gneiss predominate farther west. 

Mr. McCiEE, in closing the discussion of this paper, said that 
both the older and the newer drift of this district were probably 
transported in the same manner, whether subglacially or englaci- 
ally. The consideration mentioned by Prof. Van Hise ma}' be 
indicative of a very long interglacial epoch between the two ice 
invasions, sufficient for deep stream erosion, the isolation of 
cliffs and pinnacles of rock by weathering, and the production of 
boulders by disintegration of the bed rocks on the area of the 
earlier glaciation. 

[To UK COKTIM EI>.] 
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MAN AKI) THE GLACIAL PERIOD. 



AxTigriTY ON Man in Eastern North America. 

By N. S. SiiALKHf Ctmbridse, Matn. 

Some years ago after reading the most of the literature con- 
cerning prehistoric man in northern Europe, seeing the collec- 
tions of the remains which had been gathered and examining 
some of Uie most indicative localities, I undertook certain deliberate 
inquiries to see what evidence of a similar nature could be foun<1 
in this country. The first point I endeavored to examine lay in 
a field which otherwise interested me, that occupied by our 
caverns of the Ohio valley. Noting the fact that primitive man 
had extensivelv resorte<l to the caverns of the old world and had 
left there extensive accumulations of bones, his own and those of 
species on which he fed, with many other evidences of his pres- 
ence, [ expected to find similar deposits in our caves and rocks. 
A good deal of fruitless work led me to the conviction that cave 
dwellers never existe<l in the Appalachian district in the way they 
did in northern Europe. 

In 18(jl) I made extensive excavations at Big Bone Lick in 
Kentucky, partly with the hope of finding human remains mingled 
with the abundant bones of extinct mammalia which occur 
in the deposits of mud at that i>oint. Here again T gathereii only 
negative evidences which went to show that primitive man never 
hunted the elephant, the mastodon, the Ovilios and other large 
animals which fr(Hiuente<l'this region about the time of the glacial 
period, probably when the ice lay over the region north of the 
Ohio. As this field would have been an excellent hunting ground 
for early man, as it was for their successors, the red Indians, and 
the frontiersmen, it seemed to me strange that 1 could not find 
a single trace of man below the level occupied by the living bison 
which eviibMitly comes to this district in modern days. In this 
superficial layer made up mainly of bison l)ones, 1 found a 
number of arrow or spear heads. It also seemed to me imjiortant 
to trace the remains of the * 'mound builders'' or early American 
hulians backwanl or downward to see if they graduated into 
those left bv vet earlier varieties of man; with this idea in mind 
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1 searched the l)auk8 of the Ohio and its tributaries for a distance 
of a hundred miles or more to see if the sections of its alluvium 
might show human or art remains of iinother kind than those 
derived from the known indigenes of this country. This work 
also proved substantially fruitless. Traces of savage man ap- 
peared at many points but they were all superficial : in the deeper 
parts of the sections I found nothing which could fairly create a 
suspicion that a really ancient member of the species had dwelt 
in this valley. Whenever 1 could establish anything like time 
ratios they seemed to show that man had not been at work in this 
part of the country for more than one or two thousand years. I 
attach little importance to these effoils T made to show the an- 
tiquity of these remains but the result of many such endeavors 
was to incline me to the view that the oldest of them did not, 
much, if at all, antedate the Christian era. 

1 have made little mention in print of my efforts to trace the 
existence of man in the region east of the Mississippi, partly for 
the reason that the evidence gained was purely negative and 
as such was of no great value; it'seemed likely to be overthrown by 
Bubsetjuent inquir}'. The onl}' positive conclusion which I at- 
tained was to the etfect that man had never taken to our caves or 
hunted our larger herbivora in the way he did in Europe, and if 
he occupied this part of the continent in the time when he was 
settled in the old world his habits were peculiar. 

After these resultless efforts to get upon the trail of a primitive 
man in the eastern part of the Mississippi valley and at other 
parts in the southern Appalachians. I undertook in a more 
general way to search for such evidence in the New England 
district. Here too 1 failed to ascertain anything which could be 
reckoned as proof that man had been on the ground for two 
thousand years: in fact 1 have seen nothing which raised a pre- 
sumption of his presence for half that time in the region north of 
New York. There is no clear evidence, however, as to the length 
of his sojourn in this district which is known to me. 

It is perhaps well to say that at every stage of my emjuiries 
both in New England and in the Ohio valley 1 have always found 
accommodating persons who were ready to supply me with just such 
evidence as they knew I desired to obtain. I remember a clever 
person near Cumberland gap who found ancient pipes "galore" in 
most improbable places; they were excellent antiques except as to 
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the tubes which when ])roken showed a singular irregularity in the 
penetration of the decay. I have had an excellent medallion of 
!i European face tendered me with ample atlidavits to prove that 
it was taken from compact upper Silurian beds in southern Ken- 
tucky, and in a more eastern locality a kindly farmer tried to sell 
me a swamp in which he was certain that I would find mammoth 
and other remains: he seemed, indeed, prepared to guarantee the 
importance of the prospective discoveries. By no means all of 
these helpful people seemed to be actuated by a desire for gain; 
many of them were clearly moved by a sincere wish to help a 
fellow to secure some pleasure in his way of life, and incidentally 
to see whether he was well informed as to the nature of living 
man. These negative and positive bits of evidence tended to 
make me rather critical of all the discoveries which I have seen 
or heard of which appear at first sight to show that man was in 
the region east of the Mississippi antedates the close of the last 
glacial epoch. I do not think, however, that I have been more 
of a skeptic than it is wholesome to be in such en([uiries where 
above all else it is necessarv to maintain a state of doubt, until 
the facts array themselves in a clear manner. While in this state 
of mind I saw the Trenton gravels where Dr. ('. (\ AblK)tt has 
made his important researches. * 

During my examination of Dr. Abbott's localities, which was very 
hurried. I saw only enough to convince me that the Trenlon beds 
contained an abundance of chipped Hints which have much the 
aspect of those which have been rudely shaped by human agency. 
At the same time I felt how difficult it was to account for their 
presence in the deposits if we supposed them to be the work of man. 
Ft was hardly rea.sonable to imagine that they were dropped into the 
water at the time when the beds were forming and to suppose that 
they were on the surface of tlie ccmntry whence the glacial waste 
came before the advent of the ice called for a yet more trying feat 
of the imagination. It was not diflicult to find in New Kngland 
deposits in history corresponding to the Trenton gravels and to 
these graded by Dr. Abbotts valuable discoveries and to these I 
addressi'd myself as opportunities were prescnt4*d. F found readily 
enough that the sand plains of southern F{hode Island and southeast- 
4»rn .Massachsetts deposits found on the seawanlside of the mo- 
raint'sof the last ice epoch to which I have given the name of 
•fn>ntal aprons" here and there contained chipped pebbles which to 
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m}* eye at least resembled those from Trenton, though none of them 
are so artificial in appearance as the specimens from that locality. 
Finally in the washed gravels of Nantucket I came upon a field 
where chipped stones were numerous and they seemed to me 
essentially like those from New Jersey. There were differences in 
the artificial looking bits from the two districts but these varia- 
tions could, it appears to me, be accounted for by the unlikeness 
of the rocks whence the materials come. 

Approaching the problem with some care I at first made a col- 
lection of the artificial looking stones which I found on Nantucket, 
endeavoring to ascertain the range in size and in the departure 
from perfectly normal pebbles. The results of this inquiry are set 
forth in Bulletin 53, of the W S. Geol. Survey; briefly stated they 
are as follows: The apparentl}* washed bits of this section vary 
in size from those less than half an inch in diameter to those 
weighing many pounds, and a foot or more in length. The varia- 
tion in the measure of departure from the form of the ordinary 
pebbles is great; some of the fragments showed only a trace of 
fracturing on the edges and would not arouse any suspicion of 
artifice, others were so shaped that it is diflScult to resist the con- 
clusion that they have been deliberately shaped by man. 

It became evident to me that if one searched these deposits «>f 
washed drift \^ith the eye prepared to find implements, an uncon- 
scious choice was made of those having forms which would place 
them in this category; if, on the other hand, every chipped stone 
was taken the variety thus gathered was so great that it soon be- 
came at once embarrassing and instructive. It was made plain that 
somewhere near one per cent, of the flatter pebbles in certain 
parts of the deposit were thus chipped. The specimens were not 
exactly similar to those which 1 found in place at Trenton, but the 
difference was apparently due to diversity in the nature of the 
materials of which these fragments were composed. The evi- 
dence seemed to me irreconcilable with the sup{X)sition that theSe 
fractured stones were due to the work of man. They were too 
numerous and too varied in form, many of them could not have^ 
been chosen by the most primitive man with the intention of 
adapting the original form to any use. The only reasonable ex- 
planation seemed to be that which 1 offered in the above men- 
tioned report, Bulletin No. 53, U. S. Geol. Survey. This is in 
effect as follows: When pebbles of any rock which contains 



•«. 
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numerous uu<lev('lopod joints for a time lie in a position where 
they may lx» atfi'cted by decay the incipient fractore planes are 
thereafter Ciisily opened by a rehitively slight strain. Sach a 
stress applieil to the pebbles which now lie in our mo<^lified drift 
will often lead to the chipping of the stones. There is much evi- 
dence going to show fret^uent advances and recessions of the 
glacier during the last ice periixl: each of the pauses of the on- 
going would l>e likely to give a chanct* for the process of decay to 
take effect. In the next advance of the ice one can readily believe 
that the movement developeti the incipient fractures and polished 
the new made facets by the friction brought alK>ut in the moving 
mass of |H'bbles antl s:ind. 
J I do not intend to s:iy that all the artificial I(K>king stones which 

r 

i have been found in our earlier drift deposits have Injon formed 

! in a purely natunil way. yet I am pre|)ared to attirm that at least 

I one enquin^r who has tried to appro:ieh the matter in a dispassionate 

i manner has found it nein>ss:irv to &!uard himst^If in a careful manner 

fn»m st»lf dtveption as well as against the devices of others. It 

t is dear that then* are |K»rfi^tly natural pnK*essesby which pebbles 

may Ih' ehip|HHl in such a manner that now and then one of them 

I may have a very artificial aspect. Finding um|uestioDable stone 

i implements on the surface ox at >haUow depths, within the cul- 

[ ture layer, it is natunil to sup|M>s4* that the lower lying chipped 

\ |H»bbles are ruder s|HH?imen> of the same general nature. It is 

! clear that just hen* we have a pitfall m«>st dau«^rous for the un- 

• warv. 



J 



f>i.i»KK l>RiiT IN run Pklawark V.vllev. 

A. -\ W Ki'.Hr. t.»L»»rlii:. Ohio 

So large a i|uestion as the unity or duality of the glacial epoch 
must niH*ess;»rily n»>t uiK»iia gn*at variety of cimsiderations. The 
imly jH»int to which n^fen'uoe will hen» l»e made is the question of 
the existeui^e of a disiinctlv oMer ilrift in the EK'laware valley, a 
n^gion which 1 have examine I with s<»me care, and concerning 
which 1 will otrer onlv the briefot summarv statements. 

It i> 'italcvl ill the sii"^ ^logical n*jH>ri of New Jersey for 1S!H that 
glaeial ile|H»sits exi-it far s^nith i»f the -terminal moraine** of the 
■stvon.l iilaoial ejHV'h. whuii v*rv^<^s*»s the Delaware river at Bel- 
viilere that the<e dei»»»<i:> oa:i!iot *v o>ii>iilereii as the attenaated 
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border of the later drift, but that they constitute one of the 
clearest proofs of an earlier glacial epoch. • 

1. The farther south these deposits are detected, the greater 
is the likelihood that they were independent of the later ice-sheet. 
Everything south of the moraine is treated as belonging to one 
category. A series of deposits is enumerated, beginning with 
Oxford Furnace and Little York, N. J., three miles south of the 
moraine, which all will concede are true land-ice deposits, and 
continuing on, without break, to * 'glacially striated boulders" at 
Monmouth Junction, N. J., thirty miles south of the moraine, "a 
subdued terminal moraine" eastward from Trenton, forty miles, 
^'drift closely resembling till," at Falsington, just west of Tren- 
ton, and "drift" at Bridgeport, opposite Norristown, Pa., fifty 
miles south of the moraine, "the southernmost point at which 
glacially striated material has been seen." 

Since it was pointed out* thatthese southernmost deposits are all 
within 100 feet above tide and have doubtless been transported by 
water and floating ice from the glaciated area, the author quoted 
has, as I understand, relinquished any claim that he may seem to 
have made, that an ice-sheet ever.extended further south than High 
Bridge and Pattenburg, N. J., about thirteen miles south of the 
moraine. This simplifies the problem, and greatly reduces the 
area which needs discussion. 

2. The claim is still maintained that the glacial deposits south 
of the moraine exhibit such superior oxidation as to prove their 
vastly greater age. This is a more difficult question to decide. 
The claim should rest upon an extensive series of comparisons, 
and it should be shown (1) that the oxidation took place in situ, 
and (2) that it was post-glacial and not pre-glacial. The deposit 
at High Bridge, N. J., upon which stress is laid, certainly exhib- 
its a high degree of oxidation and ferrngination, but it must be 
clearly differentiated from the deposits nearer the moraine, (a) in 
that it contains little or no material that has been brought from as 
far north as Kittatinny mountain, (/>) in that it rests in a cradle of 
decomposing, ferro-magnesian, Archaean gneiss, into which its 
finer elements almost seem to graduate at the eastern end of the 
cut, thus suggesting that its material is mostly local and its oxi- 
dation pre-glacial. 

3. The general composition of the deposits between the mo- 

♦Amerk AX Geologist, x, 207. Am. Jour. Sei., xliv, 351. 
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raine and the southern border of the ghiciated area is essentially 
the same as that of .the moraine itself, and of the deposits north 
of the moraine. The bowlders are mixtures (<?) of similar types 
of granitoid rocks from the far north, (/>) of easily recognizable 
upper Silurian rocks from a moderate distance north, (r) of local 
types of gneiss, lower Silurian limestone, flint, vitreous quartz 
and slate. In many places there are such abundant accumulations 
of bowlders and till that the line of the moraine could well be 
])rought farther south than it is plotted, without doing violence 
to the facts. The case in New Jersey seems similar to what is 
known in Ohio and elsewhere, viz. : that the moraine does not 
mark the southernmost extension of the ice-sheet, but only the 
first halting place in its northward retreat. A clearer differenti- 
ation of the earlier from the later drift is needed before we can 
be sure of its duplex character. 



SupposKi) (rL.vciAL Man IN S<»i:thwkstkrn Ohio. 

By Frank Levkkktt, Chicago, III. 

The vast majority of so-called pala?oliths* in this country are 
found on the surface or in talus, but few being even claimed by 
their discoverers to have been imbedded in the undisturl)eddei)ositH, 
either of glacial or of post-glacial age. The great preponderance 
of such stones on the surface naturally leads to skepticism as to 
the authenticity of the alleged finds in undisturbed glacial depos- 
its. The interpretation of the age and method of imbedding of 
those reported to be in undisturbed deposits should, therefore, be 
supported by an array of evidence such as will leave no room for 
doubt as to its correctness. In few, if any, cases has a find been 
subjecteii to such a critical examination as would develop evi- 
dence of a conclusive nature. In the case of the finds in south- 
western Ohio, where I am personally acquainted with the character 
of the de|K)sits the conditions are as follows: 

The Madisonville chipped stone was discovered by Dr. Metz in 

♦Mr. W. 11. Holmes has demonstrated that a series of chippingH 
similar to the so-called pala'oliths are made in ^reat numbers m the 
manufacture of modem neolithic iniplenietits. The so-calle'd pahi'- 
oliths, like the rejects among neoliths,sliow no signs of use. The pre- 
sumption is that all rudely chipped stones that have l)een found are 
neolithic rejects, and strong evidence to the contrary is ret|uired in 
every individual case where pahi'oliths are claimed. 
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the excavation of a cistern at his residence. It was found about 
eight feet from the surface at the top of a gravel bed. The 
gravel is overlain by a reddish clay. This reddish clay occu- 
pies a basin of perhaps a square mile in extent, bordered on the 
north and east by an elevated upland, on the west by a nearly 
plane lowland tract underlain by bowlder clay and standing 20 to 
40 feet above the basin, and on the south by a lino of dunes or 
low sandy ridges fringing the bluff of the Little Miami river. If 
we examine the bordering districts we find a surface capping of 
pale silt 3 to 5 feet thick known locally as white clay. This 
white clay (on the uplands at least) is apparently of the same age 
as the main loess deposit of the Mississippi basin and is decid- 
edly older than a late ice invasion whose outer moraine is found n 
few miles north of Madisonville. Perhaps the Madisonville red 
clay is of the same age as the white clay but of this we cannot as 
yet be certain for the situation is such, being in a lowland tract near 
the Little Miami river, that it might have received deposits at 
the flood stages of that stream down to a period as late as the late 
ioe-invasion above referred to, and being in a basin it might have 
received deposits by the wash from the neighlK)ring uplands even 
in postglacial time. Tt is, therefore, by no means easy, and in 
the present stage of investigation is not possible, to fix the exact 
age of the deposit. Even the indefinite chronological term 
"glacial terrace ei)och '' applied to it by Prof. Wright is not 
sweeping enough to cover all the possible range in time of deposi- 
tion. 

If we turn to the question of method of deposition we shall 
find ourselves even more at sea than in the (juestion of the age 
of the deposits. The chipped stone was lying so near the sur- 
face that there are several ways in which it might have been in- 
truded through natural agencies at almost any time since the red 
clay was deposited. Chief among these agencies are the follow- 
ing: 

Ist. By cracking and opening of the clay in seasons of un- 
usual drouth. Cracks eight feet in depth are not at all rare in 
such deposits. Where a clay is underlain by gravel the con- 
ditions are especially favorable for their formation. 2nd. By 
roots of trees. In deposits of this kind the water level is liable 
to become very low in seasons of drouth. This being the case 
such trees as occupy this region, especially the white oak, would 
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send down ta)) roots to a much greater depth than eight feet. If 
now we take into account the number of generations of trees that 
have occupied this ground* it would seem probable that scarcely 
a square foot remains which has not at some lime been occupied 
by large t ip roots. When a root decays the surrounding earth set- 
tles into the cavity and if this process be repeated several time» 
the amount of intrusion which a chipped stone might undergo is 
considerable. 3rd. By burrowing animals. These animals might 
begin their passage through a hollow, partially decayed root and 
thus help on an intrusion which the decay of the root had initi- 
ated. 

It should ]>e remarked that the above methods of intrusion may 
be sufHcient to account for the occasional burial of a chipped 
stone but could not account for the occurrence, at this depth, of 
a stratum or well defined horizon characterized by a vast number 
of such stones. In the case under discussion, however, only the 
one stone has been found. It therefore remains a question 
whether it was dropped before the clay was deposited or has been 
buried subsequently. 

The Loveland chipped stone was found by Dr. Metz in the 
valley gravels of a Little Miami terrace. These terraces occur 
now only as occasional remnants in the recesses of the valley so 
that continuous tracing cannot be made, but there appears no 
reason to doubt that the terrace at Loveland is the deposit of a 
glacial stream having the age of the outer moraine of the Miami 
and Scioto glacial lobes. This being the case it is referable to a 
distinct stage in the glacial epoch whose relationships to the gla- 
cial epoch as a whole are under investigation by the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey at the present time. 

The bed at Jjoveland from which Dr. Metz extracted the 
chipped stone was exposed in a railway gravel pit and is 20 to 25 
feet below the surface. It consists of loose gravel carrying con- 
siderable sand, it is nowhere firmly cemented and as a rule is 
entirely free from cement. The large admixture of sand might 
render it diftieult to determine whether or not certain portions of 
it are undisturlH»d and even more ditlicult to determine whether 
a chipped stone or. for that matter, any particular stone had been 

♦It is estimated by Prof. Chamberlin, to whom I am indebted for 
many useful hints in the study of such (luestions, that in the time 
since the last ice invasion there would probably have been at least 
fifty generations of trees on this ground. 
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introduced into it by dropping from above, or by any other 
means. Upon my examination of these deposits in 1891 I ex- 
pressed the following opinion, which, in the light of further reflec- 
tion and wider acquaintance, has become a strong conviction: 
**When a question so important as that of the date of the ap- 
pearance of man may depend upon the correct determination of 
the original position of a stone in such loose and poorly assorted 
gravel it is well to withhold judgment until ever}' line of evi- 
dence has been thoroughly worked out. As the evidence now 
stands it is, in my opinion, not conclusively proven that man in- 
habited this portion of the Ohio valley during the glacial period." 



Man and the Glacial Period. 

Wahrbn Upiiam, Somerville, Maoc. 

The extraordinary interest aroused by Prof. Wrights new book, 
'*Man and the Glacial Period," seems to me attributable to the 
present transitional state of glacial geology, which, both in Amer- 
ica and in Europe, especially in the United States and England, 
is passing from old to new interpretations of the great body of 
observations faithfully noted during many years. Whether the 
workers have seen the significance of their observations diml}- and 
erringly or with clearness and sound judgment, in either case we 
owe much to their efforts as pioneers. If any investigators now 
see farther or l)ctter than their fellow -workers or than those Of 
other countries or former years, it is largely' due to the vantage 
ground given by the previous literature of the Ice age. There- 
fore every amateur worker who comes into this field and devotes 
his spare time to glacial explorations and studies, as Prof. Wright 
has done during the past fifteen yeare of our acquaintance, de- 
serves the hearty welcome of all fellow-glacial ists. 

Prof. Wright is adversely criticised chiefly for his beliefs, first, 
in the unity or continuousness of the lee age on this continent, 
and, second, in the contemporaneous existence of men occupying 
the entire width of the United States along the southern bound- 
ary of the ice-sheet. Opposed to the first of these opinions is 
the belief of his critics, that the glacial period here comprised 
two distinct epochs of glaciation, divided by a long interglacial 
epoch. It is claimed that the evidence for two glacial epochs is 
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most conclusively exhibited along the marginal iK>rtion8 of the 
drift; but this belt has been specially examined by Prof. Wright 
from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, and in Nebraska and South 
and North Dakota, from which he thinks that the l>est explana- 
tion is by a single glacial epoch, with moderate retreats and re- 
advances of the ice. In the light of Russell's observations of the 
Malaspina glacier or ice-sheet, which show that the forest beds of 
Illinois, Iowa, and adjoining states, may be readily explained b}' 
oscillations of the ice-l)order, the doctrine of continuous glacia- 
tion seems .to me more probable than that of dualit}'. It is help- 
ful to have lM)th views under consideration, since thereby more 
careful attention is given to the examination of the drift and to 
the study for a consistent and complete explanation of the Ice age 
and of the diverse ways in which the various deposits of glacial 
and modified drift were produced. 

Some of Prof. Wright's reviewers think that there is so strong 
a presumption against the presence of man in America during the 
Ice age, that all the stone implements and flakes of their manu- 
facture discovered in deposits of Glacial age by Abbott, Putnam, 
Shaler, Metz, Mills, Miss Babbitt, Tyrrell, McGee, Whitney, 
King, and others, should be rejected, as belonging instead to post- 
glacial times, because of this assumed improbability that men 
could have reached this continent before the end of the (rlaeial 
period. This prejudice seems to have no sufficient foundation. 
Before the beginning of written or traditional history, the thn»e 
great races of mankind had become apparently as distinct from 
each other as they are to-day, and this historic period extends 
back nearly or (juite to the time when the North American ice- 
sheet finally melted away. To me it seems far more probable 
that the native American peoples, now generally cimsidered a 
division of the Mtmgolian race, had migrated to our continent 
from northeastern Asia during the early Quaternary time of gen- 
eral uplift of northern regions which preceded the lee age, as 
shown by their fjords and submarine valleys. • Then land pn)b- 
ably extended across the present areas of Bering sea and strait; 
but during the Postglacial eiKX'h, according to Dall, Bering strait 
has been somewhat wider and deeper than now. and the neighl)or- 
ing coasts have undergone recent elevation. The many divergent 
branches of the American peopl(»s, and their remarkable progress 
toward civilization in Mexico. Centnil America and Peru, lK»fore 
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the discovery by Columbus, indicate for this division of mankind 
probably almost as great antiquity as in the eastern hemisphere, 
where many lines of evidence point to the origin and dispersion 
of men at a time far longer ago than the 0,000 to 10,000 years, 
which measure the Postglacial epoch. 
Somervilfr, Mass., F^h, S, 1893. 



Prkulacial Man not Improhablk. 

By E. W. Claypolk, Akron, O. 

The nature and date of the Ice- Age are important elements 
in the problem of the anticjuity of man, because as we trace him 
back into the past, we seem almost to lose the trail when we 
touch the edge of the ice. Thus these questions are raised, '*Did 
man live during the later stage of the glacial era, or was he even 
in existence, as man, before this last stage began?" So far as 
Europe is concerned, the former of these questions must be aftirm- 
atively answered, and not a little evidence has Ijeen accumulated 
toward giving a similar reply to the other. But in regard to 
North America, the question at present stands in a different 
position. A cerUiin amount of evidence has been collected, satis- 
factory to many, but not to all archteologists, in favor of man s 
presence here immediately after the culmination of the glacial 
era. But we have as yet absolutely no reason for thinking that 
North America was a human abode before the last oncoming of 
the ice-sheet. The discrepancy is puzzling. The antiquity of 
the human race, judging from the facts thus far attiiined, must 
apparently be greater in Europe than in America. That the old 
world should be the evolutionary home of the race is in harmony 
with the facts of biolog}'. Then are to be found, all the four 
anthropoid apes, man's nearest animal relatives. And not only 
80, but the monkey's and baboons, more distiint still, are entirely 
Eurasian and African. Only the comparatively distant cebids or 
spider- monkeys, etc., are natives of the western world. Their an- 
atomical structure is so different from man's, that comparison is 
out of the (piestion. 

And yet when we consider the wonderful manner in which man, 
even savage man, has wormed himself into the most inaccessible 
places, such as Easter and the other islets of the Pacific, it is 
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difficult to understand why he failed to reach and occupy so large 
an area as America, which seems to be as accessible then as now, 
or, at some periods, even more so. Negative evidence is proverbi- 
ally untrustworthy in geology, and we may yet come upon the 
trail of glacial man on this continent. 

So long as the astronomical theory of glacial climate prevailed, 
biologists hesitated to accept a doctrine which required them to 
assign a specific life to man of 80,000 years if only post-glacial, 
and of 150,000 if inter-glacial. So long a time, though possible, 
was against probability. But now that more moderate figures are 
being adopted, their reluctance to believe in pott- glacial and 
glacial man is giving way, and the}- are more willing to allow the 
evidence. 

It is, however, still impossible to assign a date to glacial 
time. If the era was interrupted by a long inter-glacial spell of 
mild climate, when the ice entirely disappeared, higher figures are 
necessary than if the em was unbroken. On this point, the most 
energetic controversy now prevails. Granting the former and the 
inter-glacial date of man, or some anthropoid deser>ing that name, 
his age must be much greater than on the latter view, and yet need 
hot be so great as to alarm the biologist. The enormous figures 
given by some are probably quite transcendental. Suspense of 
judgment and patience, are the proper states of mind in the 
present condition of the question. Positive statements, such as 
some that have recently appeared, are entirely premature and un- 
warranted. 

Yet one word more. It is not likely that the evolution of man 
was sudden. If an anthropoid or several such intervened 
between him and the pithecoid branch from which he and his 
simian relatives have sprung, time must be allowed for the pro- 
cess of development. If then all the traces of worked or used 
stones thus far found are human indications, we must allow to 
man's semi-human ancestors, an earlier era in which they more or 
less slowly emerged trom the brute. 

When all these considerations are taken into account, there 
seem to be no valid objections to the existence of inter-glacial or 
of glacial man, but on the other hand, strong grounds for antici- 
pating that his remains or traces will be found more abandantly 
and possibly of a date older than any yet met with. 

When the testimony of history is added, we may go one 
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step farther. The story of Egypt, as now understood, carries us 
back at least forty centuries before the Christian epoch. At that 
time, Egypt was no nation of half-civilized men, still less, of 
barbarians, but she possessed a stable government, a wide influ- 
ence, and above all, the art of writing in a rudimentary form. 
The slow progress that was made in early times, compels us 
to believe, that such a condition argues not a few centuries of 
preceding development from savagery, either in the valley of 
the Nile or elsewhere. When the necessary addition is made to 
Egyptian chronology for this reason, we are almost driven to the 
admission that that empire may have been in existence, though 
infantine, while the glacial sheet was yet lingering over North 
America, if not over northern Europe. Neolithic man may yet 
be traced back to the valley of the Nile, and the dark continent 
may prove to have been the mother and the nurse of civilization 
and the arts. 

The differentiation of the varieties of the human family at so 
early a date, as shown by the monuments, proves that in times so 
distant the race was ethnically nearly as it is now. The ante- 
Egyptian era must therefore on this ground have been long. 
Without taking an extreme view, time must have been one of the 
potent factors in the differentiation and distribution of man. 

Accepting then the comparative recency of the ice-age, and 
the antiquity of man chronologically, it is diflficult to find good 
antecedent ground for rejecting evidence in favor of glacial or 
inter-glacial or even pre-glacial man. All such evidence, must of 
course, be most carefully sifted, as it has been in Europe, but we 
cannot see any reasonable ground for the excessive perturl>ation 
of spirit which some archaeologists and geologists have shown 
over a brief summary of the facts, iis already- accepted by man}'. 
Only the devout believer in the special creation of man without 
any organic or genetic connection with his ^^poor relations," so- 
called, need be at all excited over the Tuscarawas flint and other 
**finds. " Whether palaeolithic or not. we will not encjuire. This 
distinction has not yet crystallized here as in Europe and especially 
in England. Those who adopt the evolutionary belief in man's 
origin will see in this and other similar instances merely what was 
to be expected, and the onl}* question to be solved will l)e — Did 
man in America advance from very early and rude conditions to 
those of historic times, or did he migrate at a later stage from 
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tho old continent, and only pass the relatively higher portion of 
his development here? At present the answer inclines toward 
the latter view, but this may be reversed at any time by new dis- 
coveries. We must await the result. 



Professor Wrights Hook a Service to Science. 

By N. II. WiNciiELi., Minneapolis. 

If Prof. Wright has made a mistake in the presentation of the 
case of palaeolithic man, it is his misfortune rather than his fault. 
Not admitting that he has made any mistake we have still to ad- 
mit that the evidence of paheolithic man in America has not been 
all first-class either in quality or in (juantitv, and that at about the 
same date as the apj>earance of his book Mr. Holmes and others 
were assiduously studying the question and revising much of the 
old data, subjecting them to such a scrutiny as the importance of 
the (piestion demanded. Mr. Holmes seems to have demonstrated 
the inadeciuacy of much of the evidence that was relied on, but 
this was not known at the time Prof. Wright was writing, and he 
is not to blame for depending on such evidence as he had avail- 
able. The l)ook is designed to present the evidence as it stood, 
and I do not know that any one in his circumstances, writing at 
that time, would have come to an}' other conclusion. If that ev- 
idence finally shall be all rejected it will be a service to science that 
it was allowed its full value in such a summarv; if it be sustaine<l 
it will be a striking instance of Prof. Wright's sagacity and dis- 
crimination. Prof. Wright is a well known glacial geologist and 
has exercised the privilege which every American citizen has, of 
using published records, discussing them, and combining them to 
reach such conclusions as he may feel warranted to publish, and 
for that he should not be held to personal account. 



A SiNdi.E (Jlacial Kpocii IX New Enoland. 

C. II. Hitchcock, Hanov«T. 

With the identification of terminal moraines of the great ice- 
sheet in New Kngland it is i)Ossible for us cast-iron geologists both 
to study pheiiom<>na analogous to those known from the west, and 
to ob.serve their connection with marine deposits. So far as 
known it has seemed to me that the New Kngland phenomena do 
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not call for more than one ice period, 8ul)divided into epochs by 
successive terminal moraines. There are forest beds and clays 
between sheets of till, but nothing of much magnitude — nothing 
more than could accumulate in the time elapsing between the for- 
mation of the moraines. On the sea shore we have clearly, first, 
an early pre-glacial Quaternary deposit with numerous fossils, 
such as the (juahog and oyster; second, the Champlain marine 
beds, both littoral and pelagic, of an arctic character, and hence, 
presumably glacial; and, third, sands and clays with modern 
shells and other organisms in them. Many of the so-called 
Champlain deposits belong to this later period. The possibility 
of a dual Ice-age has always been borne in mind in my glacial 
studies, but 1 have not yet seen any wide-spread phenomena de- 
manding such an interpretation of nature. 



Wh.at was the Orkun of PosT-Gi.Ari.vL Man? 
Prof. Putnam regrets that, much as he would like to express 
his views on the subject of palaeolithic man, his duties make it 
impossible at present. He says: * 'Nothing which I have yet 
read on the subject has shaken my faith, as these articles have 
only beea partial treatments of the subject; while all admit that 
man must have been on the North American continent at least as 
early as the close of the Glacial period. 1 simply ask, Where 
did he come from at that time?" 



AlHUTIO.NAL KVIOKNCK BEAKINO TPON THE GlaCIAL HlSTORV OF 

THE Upper Ohio Vallev. 

By Prof. G. F. Wbioht, Oberlin. 

Several of the most important questions relating to present dis- 
cussions concerning the unity of the glacial period in North 
America have much light shed upon them by the gravel deposits 
of the upper Ohio valley. As is well known, these deposits are 
mainly found at two rather definite levels. The lower terraces 
rise directly from the river l)ed to a hight which rarely exceeds 
120 feet; even this hight is attained only where the northern 

tributaries which come in from the glaciated region, were sup- 
plied, during the close of the glacial period, both with super- 
abundant floods of water and with superabundant glacial ilehrh. 
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The terrace upon which the better portion of Cincinnati is built 
represents one of these enlargements of the lower set of glacial 
terraces. Another appears at Portsmouth, at the mouth of the 
Scioto, and another just below Marietta, at the mouth of 
Muskingum. No other appears in going up the river, until 
reaching the vicinity of Big Beaver creek, which is the first 
stream of importance which comes into the Ohio from the glaci- 
ated region between Marietta and Pittsburgh. The bouldery ter- 
race at tlie mouth of the Beaver is about 130 feet above low- 
water mark. 

But the trough of the Ohio has been eroded to a considerable 
depth below its present bottom, and has been filled with gravel, 
in places at any rate, up to the hight of the terraces just men- 
tioned. At Cincinnati the rock l>ottom is more than 100 feet 
below the present bottom. The Tuscarawas river and Beaver 
creek have likewise been filled up for more than 100 feet above 
their rock bottom. 

The present channel of the Ohio river occupies a comparatively 
narrow trough or gorge worn through parallel strata of limestone 
and sandstone to an average depth, estimated from the rock bot- 
tom to the rock shell of the ancient base- level, of about 300 feet. 
The rocky shelf marking this ancient base-level is fairly distinct 
in the whole upper portion of the Ohio and of its tributaries. 
The narrow gorge or trough eroded in it is probably not less than 
1,200 miles long, as the river runs, while the gorges of the tribu- 
taries would almost double the amount. Now the bordering rocky 
shelf of the ancient base-level is covered at various places with 
extensive water deposits containing considerable granitic material, 
both in the shape of gravel and small pebbles and occasionally 
of boulders of considerable size. That the water making this 
deposit was iceladen is evident from frequent angular fragments, 
from one to three feet in diameter, which are mingled with the 
finer stratified material. These upper terraces are therefore 
clearly of glacial age. For as there is no granitic material in 
place in the upper Ohio valley, it could only be derived from the 
dehriH brought by glacial ice into the valley from Canada or the 
Adirondacks. 

The question raised by the facts here summarily stated is 
whether or not this vast erosion of the trough of the Ohio below 
the level of the upper gravel terraces was preglacial or intergla- 
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cial. Prof. Chamberlin is strongly of the opinion that it is inter- 
glacial, and that this immense erosion marks the separation in 
time between the first and the second glacial periods. Some idea 
of how great the lapse of time would be may be obtained by com- 
paring the generally acknowledged postglacial gorges, like those 
below the falls of Niagara and the falls of St. Anthony, which 
are only a little over seven miles long, with this supposed inter- 
glacial gorge, which is deeper than the others mentioned, and 
from 150 to 200 times as long. 

The theory which I, with many others, have maintained is, that 
this gorge of the Ohio is preglacial, having been worn with con- 
siderable rapidity during the continental uplift which culminated 
contemporaneouslj' with the climax of the glacial period, when 
the general elevation was considerably more than now; that then, 
during the Champlain subsidence, which increased northward, the 
gorge was filled with water and to a considerable extent with 
glacial df^briH^ when these deposits were made upon the rocky 
shelf of the old base -level. My theory of the glacial dam at 
Cincinnati was at first thought by the Pennsylvania geologists to 
give much assistance in simplifying the problem and in account- 
ing for the facts, and while doubtless it was at first worked for 
rather more than it was worth, it is by no means clear that it has 
been entirely disproved or rendered entirely useless. 

The most important crucial test which I have heretofore pre- 
sented was that of Beech flats, in the northwestern part of Pike 
county, Ohio, at the head of the Ohio Brush creek. The facts 
respecting this with a map were detailed in my Bulletin (58) of 
the United States Geological Survey, pp. l>2-00, and repeated in 
my volume on *'The Ice Age in North America,'' pp. 332-885. 
These flats lie in front of the glacial boundary, where it passes 
over into the headwaters of the Ohio Brush creek. It is from 900 
to 1,000 feet above tide, and from 400 to 500 feet above the 
Ohio river at the nearest point. It is evidently a deposit from 
glacial streams where they entered still water. Otherwise Ohio 
Brush creek would have been lined with glacial terraces through- 
out its extent, as all other streams similarly situated are. But 
there is no such distribution of gravel down the Ohio Brush 
creek, as ordinarily characterizes the streams Which flow south- 
ward from the glaciated area. Kvidentl}' from some cause there 
was here a still water level which was maintained until the ice 
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had withdrawn a short distance into the watershed of Paint creek, 
nrhich flows into the Scioto at Chillicothc, and which is strikingly 
marked by glacial terraces. The most likely explanation of this 
<5omplicated series of facts is furnished by the Cincinnati dam. 

The additional evidence which I now have to pn»sent is similar 
to that afforded at Beech flats, and was discovered last December 
while exploring the lower portion of the valley of Big Beaver creek, 
Pa., under the guidance of Mr. Richard R Hice. It will be re- 
membered that two or three years ago Dr. P. Max Foshay and 
Mr. Hice made an important discovery of glacial furrows in the 
Beaver valle}' three or four miles south of the limit which Prof. 
Lewis and 1 had set to glacial action in that vicinity. These fur- 
rows were on the west side of the Beaver, near the southern line 
■of liawrence c^ounty, a little above the mouth of the Conno<[uene8- 
sing creek, which comes in from the east. 

On reviewing this ground with Mr. Hice, we found a pretty 
well- marked terminal moraine on the promontory just above the 
junction of the Connoquenessing with the Beaver. Below this 
point, as well as above, the rock shelf of the old base-level 
spoken of was covered for some miles with overwash gravel, and, 
upon the western side especially, lay occasional boulders of large 
size, which had probably been distributed by water more or less 
i'hoked with floating ice. The elevation of this rock terrace here 
al)ove the river which occupies the narrow enxled gorge is about 
HiO f€»et, or 225 feet above low water mark in the Ohio at the 
mouth of the Beaver. The signiflcant discovery made by us was 
that, as we followed this nx'k shelf down stream a few miles into 
Beaver county, suddenly the overwash gravel nearly <lisappeared 
at Stackman's run, in Big Beaver township, the ridge which 
we had been following ending abruptly at the face of the pre- 
eipiee, on the west side of the narrow trough of the river. From 
this point a mile or more down to Clark's run, which enters the 
Big Beaver at Hom€»wood, there was but little superflcial material 
on the rocky bench. 

(Mark's run comes in at right angles to Big Beaver, and has 
worn a deep gorge through the Homewood sandstone directly 
across the bench we were following. Though the stream is small, 
the g<»rge is :{(»(» or MM) feet in width, and is worn down nearly 
to the depth of the Big Beaver. The signiflcant facts meeting 
4IS hen* were that, while the south side of this gorge of Clark's 
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run consisted of bare rock and rockv d^brU which had fallen 
down from the face, on the north side the face of the rocks was 
entirely obscured by a sedimentary deposit which had evidently 
been brought in by a stream flowing over the rocky bench from 
the north which here met the gorge when it was full of still water. 
It is, in short, a regular delta deposit, where for a limited time 
the coarse material had settled in the deep water as it was brought 
over the precipice. Granitic material was frequent in this de- 
posit; the stratification sloped downwards towards the axis of the 
valley; the depth of it exposed was full}' 80 feet: how much more 
we could not tell. 

To the south of Clark's run as far as Wallace run, a distance 
of little over a mile, the bench was bare of drift material. 

I see no explanation of these phenomena, except that which 
assumes the preglacial erosion of the under part of the troughs 
of these streams, and that the streams consequent upon the melt- 
ing of the glacier aliove were moving down the valleys when the 
lower depths of water were practically stagnant. This stagnation 
may have been produced by a greater northerly depression of the 
land than I have thought to be probable, or by the Cincinnati ice 
dam, which might well enough account for the facts here, or by 
a combination of the ice dam with a more moderate amount of 
change in the land level. It is true, however, that it would he 
possible to suppose that this deposit at Clark's run was made at 
the climax of the second glacial epoch; thus allowing the erosion 
to have been interglacial ; but in that case the causes assumed 
would have to be supplied during this second glacial epoch. 

Accumulating facts of this sort strengthen me in the conviction 
that the /w^rglacial erosion of the lower '{<»0 feet of the troughs 
of the Ohio and its tributaries is far from being proved, and that 
the theory that the erosion was y)/vglacial may still be entertained 
by intelligent geologists. 



Thk ClXriNNATI IrK 1).\M. 
Jo>Ei*ii F. Jamem, Washington. 

While the presence of an ice dam at Cincinnati has been dis- 
credited of late, there are features in the physical geography of 
the vicinity of that city which make its presence more than prob- 
able. A few of those with which the writer is familiar from 
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long residence in the locality, have l)een referred to in detail in 
papers elsewhere. All that is attempted here is a brief resume 
of some of the more important points. 

East of the city lies the valley of the Little Miami river, the 
width of which is far greater than the volume of the stream at 
present justifies. The valley at the point where it enters the 
Ohio is some four or five miles wide, and is without rock any where 
extcpt on its borders. At Red Bank station, aboutfive miles from 
the mouth, is a very heavy deposit of water-worn gravej, far 
above the present level of the river, forming, in fact, a second 
bottom or terrace. This terrace extends to Batavia Junction, 
where it is made up of fine silt, clay, conglomerate and till, ris- 
ing 100 feet or so above the ordinary stage of water. About two 
miles further up the valley to the northeast, near Milford, is an- 
other, and an enormous bank of gravel, about 1^ miles long and 
a mile wide, and of unknown depth. The top of this is nearly 
level and abuts against the bank where the rock is exposed. 

Extending northwest from Batavia Junction, and at present 
filled with drift, is a wide valley, reaching to Madisonville. some 
five or six miles. At this point a lake-like expansion occurs, and 
the valley turns westward, encountering at Ludlow Grove, on the 
line of Mill Creek valley another very extensive bank of gravel. 
Now it is impossible that the Milford bank was deposited by any 
stream only as large as the Little Miami now is ; and it is e(|ually 
impossible that any existing stream could form the deposits at 
Batavia Junction, Red Bank and Ludlow Grove. The deposits 
are undoubtedly of glacial and of water origin. We know that 
the country to the northward was occupied by glaciers. Beils of 
till with abundance of striated pebbles indicate this, and the lower 
places were inevitably filled with ice. Once in the valleys men- 
tioned the ice foot wouhl extend to the Ohio river, would fill its 
IhhI, and would thus Ijlock its course. 

A second valley, lying on the west of the city and now occu- 
pied by Mill creek, is also a pre-glacial channel, filled at its mouth 
with a mass of gravel and drift which gradually increases in 
thickness to the north. The Cincinnati terrace is also of pre-gla- 
cial origin, and probably represents the ancient bed of the Ohio 
when it fiowed at a higher level than now. At Ludlow Grove the 
Mill creek vallev and that from Batavia Junction and Madison- 
ville unite, and together extend to Hamilton, .some 20 miles north, 
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the drift gradually' increasing until it is 200 feet and over in 
depth. Here, too, is an immense deposit of gravel, and at this 
point the Big Miami river enters, flowing in another wide valley. 
Together these united valleys turn southwest and after following 
a meandering course for some 20 or 25 miles, enter the present 
drainage of the Ohio near Valley Junction. In the course of 
this valley there are again enormous water deposits, and at its 
month is another phenomenally large gravel and till deposit. 
Down this valley another tongue of ice must have extended and 
blocked the Ohio channel again. 

It is a peculiar fact that between the mouth of Mill creek and 
the Big Miami river there is not a stream of any length entering 
the Ohio river from either north or south. We find, however, 
opposite the mouth of Mill creek, on the Kentucky side, that 
while rock is exposed immediately on the river's edge, below it, 
and a short distance back, less than one-eighth of a mile, is a 
high, almost isolated hill, composed of drift material. Further 
down the drift is piled up against the lower part of the north side 
of the rocky bank, but it tails out to nothing before reaching the 
top, some 350 feet above low water. Down the river from this 
hill, again, is a great embay ment, and here we find still another 
deposit of water-worn gravel, this time not in a valley occupied 
by any stream at present. It was possibly deposited from the 
Mill creek valley, down which a third ice tongue must have come, 
uniting with that from the Little Miami valley. 

Opposite the main part of Cincinnati, on the Kentucky side, 
the Licking river enters the Ohio. Here we have another of the 
wide valleys so characteristic of the region, one out of all pro- 
portion to the size of the stream now occupying it, and bounded 
by rock banks on either side. This would allow the tongue of ice 
from the Little Miami valley to And egress to the south without 
having to surmount the tops of the hills. The water from the 
melting ice would probably find its way along the upper valley of 
the Licking, and, overtopping the low divide, enter the drainage 
area of the Kentucky river and so reach the Ohio below the dam. 
The main stream of the Ohio, meanwhile, was deflected from its 
course higher up, and may also have entered the drainage of the 
Kentucky river. 

Now, the retirement of the ice up these valleys would account 
for several facts. (1) It would explain the great deposit of 
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gravel at Mil ford, in the Little Miami valley. (2) It would ex- 
plain the Red Bank and the Ludlow Grove deposits in the Madi- 
sonvillo valley. (8) It would explain the deposit of till and 
gravel opposite and below Mill ereek valley. (4) It would explain 
the deposit at the mouth of the Big Miami valley; and (5) it 
would, as the ice receded northward, account for the accumula- 
tion of drift near Hamilton. Of course, when the Ohio attempted 
to return to what was evidently its old channel, by way of Red 
Bank and Ludlow drove on the one hand, and Mill creek on the 
other, it would find the way blocked; and it would then have to 
cut for itself a new course. This it has done past the mouth of 
Mill creek. Looking, therefore, at the facts as seen at and about 
Cincinnati, the theorv of an ice-dam does not seem untenable. In 
fact, it is almost a necessity. It may not have performed all the 
work that has been credited to it, and its existence may have been 
long or short. This can possibly be measured by the extent of 
the deposits mentioned. All of these merit and re(|uire more ex- 
tended studv. 



The C.vrsE (»f .vn Ick A(jk. — Ball. 

J. F. Blake, in Annals of Briliitft Otology^ 1891, p. 14*J. 

The name of the writer of this book issuHlcientto secure great 
attention to what he savs — but, when to follow him involves the 
imputation of u fundamental error to Herscheland of gross igno- 
rance to all other writers on the subject, we must pause. If the 
words of Sir John Ilerschel had the meaning which the author 
assigns to them, they would lead to the conclusion that the author 
draws from them, — and arithmetically works out so that there can 
be no mistake, — that the only difference between summer and 
winter temperature is that due to the concentration of ec[ual quan- 
tities of heat into unecjual periods of time. But it would have 
this further result that in the hemisphere which has a long sum- 
mer and a short winti'r the summer would actual I v be the colder. 
We cannot j)ossibly believe that Ilerschel and his followers could 
not perceive this result. It is perfectly clear that the heat spoken of 
by Ilerschel is the 'supply " from the sun, and is supposeii through- 
out to lie received on an (M[ual area eciually inclined to the sun's 
rays. The phenomena of summer and winter depend, of course, 
on something else altogether, namely, the obli(|uity of the surface 
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to the sun's rays. If e^ f), be the local meridiau obliquities, u^ 
n„ the number of days, h,, h.^, the total *'heat,'' in the above 
sense, received in summer and winter respectively in each hemi- 
sphere/ then the meridian heat secured l)y that hemisphere on any 
one day may be roughly stated as proportional to 

/hi COS. B- . ^„^„,^^ ^„,i ( h, COS. o, 
— i i dB in summer, and -^ = d^ 
Hx / nj 

in winter; and what Herschel sa^'s is not that J h, cos. (i, do= 
J h, cos. (^ do which would correspond to the numbers iV^ and 87 
but that hj equals h^. 

But besides this the meridiau heat integrated along the meridian. 
as is done by the author, will not give the total heat, which de- 
pends also on the length of the day at the various times and 
places. The total heat received at any latitude is completely 
worked out by Haughton (Trans. Roy. Irish Academy, Vol. 
xxviii), and the integration of his expressions, which are discon- 
tinuous at the arctic circle, can alone give the total heat secured, 
a matter, after all, of little consecjuence. as it will include the 
tropics which do not enter the question. The numbers <>;{ and 87, 
therefore, have no significance whatever. The notion that the 
beils of a rock formation have anv relation of anv kind to ijlacial 
periods will seem absurd to every field geologist. 



REVIEW OF RECENT GEOLOGICAL 

LITERATURE. 



Aiiiialx ttf Ih'itlfth Gfiploijif. l*iu)F. J. F. Blakk, F. (4. S. Dulau ct Co., 
Jx)ndon ; $2.25, 8vo, pp. 404, six plates. This volume contains a record 
of the geological publications in Great Britain during 1H9I, with an 
appendix for 1890. It has been compiled by Prof. J. F. Blake, presi- 
dent of the Cteologists' Association of London. More than once 
before the attempt has been made to conduct such a work, as, for ex- 
ample, by Mr. Whitaker, a few years ago, in "The (geological Uecord," 
but the great cost has prevented permanency. The value of such 
l>ook8 is unquestionable and needs no words to enforce it to the 
student and the worker. The difficulty of making both ends meet is 
ecjually certain, if not to all, at least to those who have undertaker* 
them. Unless subsidized in some way by learned societies it seems 
improbable, judging from the experience of the past and reasonable 
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forecast of the future, that better results, in a peciniary sense, will 
be obtained 

Of his present eflfort the author says: "The price of the first volume 
of the 'Annals of British Geology* was iixed at 5 shillings, in the hope 
that it might thereby reach a larger number than those who have 
usually subscribed for *Records.'but this hope has, unfortunately, not 
been realized. The second volume, which is larger and is illustrated 
by six plates, is priced at 7s. 6d. to subscribers and 9s. net at the pub- 
lishers*. It is found, however, that this is scarcely likely to cover the 
cost, and that the sale must be reckored on no larger a number than 
that of the supporters of the geological or zoological records. The 
former, aided by a grant from the British Association, and containing 
between 300 and 400 pages, was issued at the *low' subscription price 
of lOs. 6d. ; the latter, supported by the Zoological Society, is issued 
at 30s. for about 1,000 pages. It does not, therefore, seem probable 
that the present *Annals,' supported only by its subscribers, can ever 
be issued without loss at a less subscription than 10s. and it would 
even then require a considerable increase in the number of its sup- 
porters. It is hoped that the third volume will be still further im- 
proved, suggestions toward which will be gladly received, and it will 
contain a minimum of 400 pages and six plates or their equivalent of 
figures." 

We may express the hope that at the price above named sufficient 
support will be secured to enable the author to continue the work. 
Though principally of use to British geologists, yet others who take a 
wide view over their special departments of the science can scarcely 
aflford t^ be without it. 

The first part of the volume contains the titles and short abstracts 
of works and papers on general geology, <x?cupying 52 pages. Then 
follows Structural Geology, 120 pp., including all the contributions on 
this topic. Palii'ontology, including Anthropology, fills 70 pages, 
Mineralogy 30, Petrology 45, and Economics 20 pages. Then follow 
50 pages with summaries of papers and works on geology published 
in Great Britain and an appendix of 4 or 5 pages for 1890. A good 
index of authors renders the book more available for reference than 
it would otherwise have been. 

The author does not confine himself to bare announcement of the 
subject of the papers and books, but gives these fully enough to en- 
able the reader to determine if he need procure them for the purpose 
of investigation. His own criticisms and remarks are confined to 
foot-notes — an excellent device — as it avoids interrupting the sum- 
mary and confusing the author and the summarist. 

When we add that both summary and comment have been sent to 
the authors for revision, we show plainly that Prof. Blake has spared 
no pains to render his book fair, trustworthy and complete. We trust 
those of our readers who go beyond the locals in geology will procure 
it for future reference and consultation. 
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GeoliHjiciif surrey of ^fiK8nar^. Vol. II, Repftrt on iron ores, 1892. From 
tield work prosecuted during the years of 1891 and 1892, witli 62 il- 
lustrations and one map: by Fk.\xk L. Nason, assistant geologist, 
Jeflferson City, 1892. Roy. Oct. 366 pp. 

Vol. HI. IiffKot oil (he niinenil waters of Missonri ; by Pail Sciiukit- 
ZER, emlKKiying also the notes and results of analyses of A. E. Wood- 
ward; field and laboratory work conducted during the years 1890 to 
1892, with 45 illustrations and one map, Jefferson City, 1892. Roy. 
Oct. pp. 256. 

These two volumes certainly show commendable progress in the 
development of the economical geology of Missouri. Mr. Nason has 
arrived at important results in respect to the origin and distribution, 
as well as the age, of the rocks and the ore which tliey contain. 

The ores of Missouri being either hematite or limonite, are confined 
practically, the former to the porphyry region, the Lower Carbonifer- 
ous and the Ozark series, and the latter to the Ozark series.* 

Very full details are given of the localities where these ores are 
known, and particularly of all points at which some working has been 
done. (General discussions are presented of the specular iron ores 
of the porphyry region, of the red hematites, of the specular ores of 
the sandstone region, and of the limonites, also of the geology of the 
Ozark uplift. 

The specular iron ores of the porphyry region are those of Iron 
mountain. Pilot knob, Cedar hill. Shepherd mountain and Clark's 
mountain. They are well known as the principal ore deposits of 
Missouri. Here the ore occurs, primarily \\\ veins and in isolated 
grains which is a rare method of merchantable iron ore ; but from these 
veins have been derived, through the decay and denundation of the 
porphyry, beds of conglomeritic debris which consists largely of 
blocks and boulders of hematite, and from these have been mined 
large quantities of the best hematite. The stratigraphic relations in- 
dicate that this disintegration took place sometimes in pre-Cambrian 
time, but has also gone on in more recent geologic ages ; these boulders 
are in the Cambrian and in the residuary clays of the Pleistocene and 
present. The original veins are of all thicknesses, from mere films 
to forty and sixty feet. In places they form a perfect network in the 
solid porphyry. Iron deposits of like character also occur in the asso- 
ciated granites, but in general such have not yet proved sutlicient to 
be of value. These hematite deposits in the veins of the porphyry are 
considered to be due to infiltration by percolating waters. The 
source of the iron is supposed to have been the ore disseminated 
through the decayed and chiefly removed porphyry which once cov- 
ered the veins or which formed the surrounding country. This 
theory is ingeniously applied to Iron mountain and other prophyry 
knobs containing ore in veins. While Mr. Nason is disposed to 
regard the rock of these hills as probably of sedimentary origin, he 

*For the biffniflcanceof the term **0/.Hrk Series'* see Axeiucan Gkoliuist, vol. VIII, p. 

», \m\. 
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unhesitatingly assigns that of Pilot knob to a sedimentary origin, and 
the ore found in it to coteinporary sedimentary action. But this 
requires that it be of later date than the Iron mountain rock and 
unconformable upon it, a supposition fully borne out by the coarsely 
fragmental character of the rock of Pilot knob, and by the widely 
different structural character of the ore. The chief obstacle which 
occurs to us, against the infiltration hypothesis, is the fact men- 
tioned by Mr. Nason, that in the original vein ore are considerable 
crystals of apatite and occasionally of hornblende. 

It will be noticed that Mr. Nason's examinations of Pilot knob do 
not lead to the same result as those of Prof. Ilaworth, but he finds 
unmistakable evidence, admitted by Prof. Haworth, that the rock 
there furnishing the ore, while largely of porphyry conglomerate, is 
of sedimentary structure. Prof. Winslow says in his letter of trans- 
mittal: **During the past summer a conference and joint excursion 
to this field was arranged for. The party consisted of Prof. C. R. Van 
Hise, Prof. Wm. B. Potter, Mr. Nason, Prof. Haworth and the writer. 
A result of this trip and the consequent discussion on the ground 
was the yielding, by Mr. Haworth, of his position with reference to 
the origin of the porphyry conglomerates, iron ores and other im- 
mediately associated beds occurring at the summit of Pilot knob and 
at a few other localities in the immediate vicinity. ^Vr. Haworth 
now concedes that the evidence favors the conclusion that these 
beds are of sedimentary origin rather than of igneous origin as pre- 
viously advocated by him." (See American Geologist, vol. i, pp 280 
and 363, 1888. also vol. ix, p. 55.) Mr. Haworth's earlier determi- 
nation was based on microscopic examinations of rock samples, after 
brief study in the field : Mr. Nason's on field studies solely, though he 
had Mr. Haworth's publications constantly in mind, and was com- 
pelled by them to give the subject more thoughtful and thorough at- 
tention. The result, as it appears now, is another striking instance 
of the pitfalls into which petrographical students are liable to lead 
the unwary geologist. It shows either the incomi)etency of their 
criteria or of their observations, and the superiority of field studies 
conducted by a competent geologist. 

The red hematites of the Lower Carboniferous are (luite unimpor- 
tant, but they constitute original and distinct l)eds among the sedi- 
mentary strata. 

The specular ores of the sandstone region, one of the strata of the 
"Ozark uplift," called Koubidotix sandstone by Mr. Nason, are fine- 
grained and compact, and apt to be of low grade by reason of large 
per-centages of silica. They are supposed to be due to concentra- 
tion by percolating water from other and higher strata which have 
been removed subse(|uently by disintegration and erosion. 

The limonites are principally confined to the Ozark district, but not 
entirely to the Ozark series. They affect the limestones, but also occur 
in cherty clay, the residuary product of the limestone. They take on 
all the pseudomorphous forms peculiar to limonite, and are found in 
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caves. p(x»kets, crevices and sinks. They are of secondary origin. 
They are generally regarded with disfavor by furnacemen because of 
high percentages of silica and phosphorus. 

Prof. S<'h\veitzer'8 investigation of the mineral waters of Missouri 
was directed to ascertain their comparative composition and value, 
to furnish reliable data for the guidance of physicians and for the in- 
formation of citizens, and to attract to the state any others who de- 
sired to improve and develop the various localities. The report em- 
braces not only the prior results of Mr. A. E. Woodward, who at first 
had charge of the investigation, but also those of Prof. Schweitzer ex- 
tended over many years as professor of chemistry at the State Uni- 
versity. It gives an account of the nature and origin of mineral 
waters in general, and a classification — the classes being: 1. Muriatic 
waters, such as contain, as their main constituents, sodium chloride 
or common salt ; 2. Alkaline waters, such as contain sodium or mag- 
nesium carbonate; 3. Sulphatic waters, such as contain one or more 
sulphates as their main constituents ; 4. Chalybeate waters, such as 
contain as their most effcient constituent some ferrous carbonate, 
and 5. Sulphur waters, such as contain sulphides, sulphydrates, or 
sulphuric acid. 

Chapter III elucidates the therapeutics of mineral waters, and en- 
ters into a discussion of the general uses of ordinary- and of mineral 
waters, giving hints to physicians and to invalids. The volume con- 
tains a vast amount of special information relating to the various 
mineral springs and health resorts of the state, each important water 
having been analyzed ; and comparisons are instituted with some 
European mineral waters of repute. A valuable feature of the report 
is a ** bibliography of mineral waters" arranged chronologically, be- 
ginning prior to A. I). 15(X). 

Tin MetfH<itrrmiv of Ih* Mlnmsotn ]'filht/: a list o/" the h'njher Serd-pro- 
dncimj plnnt» intlitjt'non* to the (frdiitiu/i'-hfisln of the yfinneatuttt river. Bj' 
Conway MacMili.av, State Botanist, Reports of the Geological and 
Natural History Survey of Minnesota, Botanical Series I, pp. xiii — 
828, Oct., with two maps, Minneapolis, December 29th, 1892; Harrison 
and Smith, State Printers. 

The first 570 pp. of this work are largely occupied with a critical 
geographical and bibliographical list of metaspermic plants considered 
as indigenous to the drainage-basin of the Minnesota river. Of fami- 
lies, 106 are recognized, of genera, 407, and of species, 1,174. Follow- 
ing the list are chapters on the valley of the Minnesota, relationships of 
the metaspermic flora of the Minnesota valley and statistics of meta- 
spermic plants of the Minnesota valley, together with bibliographical 
citations, summaries, tabulations and a very complete index to the 
list, covering nearly 60 pp. To the geologist the chapter on the rela- 
tionships of the Metasperma* is perhaps the most interesting. In this 
somewhat condensed account, a striking new view is advanced and 
very briefly argued, concerning the probable physiognomy of the 
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Cretaceous flora. In view of the existenci* of transitional areas be- 
tween distinct plunt-forniations, it has been attempted to lay the 
ground-work of study of the so-called ^'/*x/o/^-//y<#•^< between forest and 
prairie for exauijile. ( 'ertain remarkable peculiarities of a tension-line 
population are pointed out and it is sought to establish a law of 
ejection from the depths of formations, by the action of which the 
tension-line would become the area of the distinctively newer or 
weaker types, and of the types in a highly variable or plastic condi- 
tion. On pp. 002 and se(i. the probable physiognomy of the Creta- 
ceous period is discussed in the light of the tension-line analysis. It 
is argued that the preponderance of metaspermic leaves in the rocks 
by no means indicates a preponderance of metaspermic plants in 
Cretaceous forests, but indeed <iuite the reverse, since it shows that 
the metaspermic plants were in the proximity of the sandy beaches 
and mud Hats, consecpiently in the tension-line position and prob- 
ably, therefore, established only as narrow, highly variable fringes of 
ejected plants but with great central masses of cycadean, coniferous 
and probably old«»r types of species forming the isolated bulk of the 
forest |>opulation. 

From this study of the ancient physiognomy in the light of modern 
plant-formations a highly ingenious theory of the apparent sudden- 
ness of appearance of metaspermic forms and their great variat)ility 
is developed. A new link between pahcophytology and modern 
geographical botany is indicated, the further examination of which 
may be ]»roductive of most interesting results. This interesting and 
valuable report forcibly illustrates the interdependence of the natural 
sciences. 

DiMrihiititm af Shntr Iniphiiniits In the Tiilcifnter nniutnj. W. II. 
HoLMKs. (From the American Anthropologist, Vol. vi, pp. 1-14.) 

Mr. Holmes has introduced a new classilication of aboriginal or 
prehistoric stone iniplements. It has been customary, following Mr. 
James (leikie, of Scotland, to designate as "paleolithic" many rude, 
evidently chipped stones which have been found in Europe and 
America, these being considered as evidence of very low grade of hu- 
man ingenuity and skill, and as "neolithic" those chipped stones whose 
finish indicates that they had a definite purpose, completely attained, 
and shows in their maker a degree of skill e(}ual at least to that of 
the historical aborigines of this country. It has also l)een ftresumed, 
in this country, following again Geikie's determinations in Kurope, 
that the "paleoliths" were characteristically found in gravel beds, re- 
sulting from the disintegration and rapid withdrawal of the ice of the 
last glacial eiKX»h,and that, therefore, theirjmakers were pre-glacial or 
inter-glacial men. The ''neoliths" were, therefore, all classed as post- 
glacial. This has been at least a working hypothesis in America for 
about twenty years, and several "finds" have been reported which 
tended to establish, as interpreted by the fortunate finders, the truth 
of tliis generalization. 
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Mr. Holmes, after long and careful search, which has been carried 
to several parts of the country where the stone-chipping people must 
have lived, whether in pre-glacial or post-glacial tini<>, has come to 
the conclusion that some other explanation is necessary for the occur- 
rence of *'paleoliths " Me is very skeptical as to the actual occur- 
rence of any human relics in the true glacial gravels in this country, 
and hence as to the existence of man in the United States prior to the 
last glacial ejKX'h. He finds the '*paleoliths" mingled with "neoliths" 
at the sites of the quarries, where extensive working must have been 
carried on. They were plainly produced at one and the same time by 
the same people. 

Therefore he conceives the hypothesis that the "paleoliths" are 
simply the rough material, as it was first rudely blocked out, either 
rejected outright, when not satisfactory, or cached for preservation, 
or perhaps carried from the (luarry to some village site where they 
were wrought at leisure to perfect implements. 

The paper discusses, in the light of this hypothesis, and illustrates 
by two plates, the distribution of lM)th paleoliths and neoliths in the 
region of the Chesapeake bay, and particularly of the Potomac valley. 

Sole oil (^nartz-tfearlng (jnhln-o In Miti'ijUtnd. U. S. (Jkant. (From 
Johns Hopkins University circular, No. 103, Feb. 1893.) 

An interesting development of gabbro, in the vicinity of Wilming- 
ton, Del., northeast from Baltimore, has been described by professor 
F. D. Chester in Bui. 59, U. S. (ieol. Sur. This has been found to con- 
tain notable amounts of tjuartz. Mr. (irant finds some of the gabbro 
in the immediate vicinity of Baltimore also contains from one-tenth 
to one-third of the whole rock of (|uartz. The grains are macroscopic, 
allotriomorphic, blue and original in the rock. He suggests that the 
basic Baltimore gabbro is genetically and chrcmologically the same 
rock mass as the acid Wilmington gabbro-granite. 

Hratrn ('(Kil ninl lt(finte af Tf.nis. E. T. Di miu.k. Report of the (Geo- 
logical Survey of Texas. Koyal octavo, iM.Spp., plates and map. Aus- 
tin, 1892. 

This work consists of a review of the (inalities, <-lnsses, origin and 
iises of brown coals and lignite, with special adaptations to the case 
of Texas. Mr. Dumble visited Euro|>e for thepnrjiose and made care- 
ful studies of the methods of using sncli fuel. The vohnne contains 
much valuable information on that subject, with ample illustrations of 
furnaces suited for the cofnbustion of brown coal and bri(|ih»ttes. A 
chapter is devoted to the geology of the brown coal d»'posits of the 
Eocene, and another' to the occurrence and composition of the same. 
After a comparison of the Texas products with those of several coun- 
tries in Europe, he reaches the conclusion that thn Texas brown coals 
'will supply an abundant material for ftiel wliicli will be both effective 
and cheap. 
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CORRESPOKDEKCE. 



TiiK Glacial (tkologv of Martha's Vinkyahi» C<>mi»akki) with 
THAT OF Lox(; Island. It is only recently that I had the pleasure of read- 
ing professor Shaler's report on the geology of Martha's Vineyard, pub- 
lished in the seventh annual report of the V).)^. Cieological Survey, and 
I was struck with the similarity between it and Long Island, including 
the plain country, as the professor calls it, south t»f the frontal 
moraine. In regard to the latter he is correct as to its origin, but at 
fault, I think, in the conjecture that the stratified deposits compos- 
ing it were laid down beneath the waters of the sea. I am aware 
that its counterpart, the south side of lA)ng Island, has always l)een 
considered a dereliction from the (K*ean, but after years of careful 
study I have failed to discover anything marine in its com|)osition. 
A few shells are said to have been found in digging wells, but a dili- 
gent search for years on the part of the present writer, has failed to 
reveal the slightest evidence of marine matter in these stratified de- 
posits. I presume it is the same with the plain country of Martha's 
Vineyard, and I cannot conceive how streams laded with detritus 
could mingle with the waters of the ocean and maintain a seimrate 
existence. Professor 8haler, however, thinks this is possible. He 
says: **At first sight, it may seem unlikely that the streams when 
poured into the sea. should be able to scour out channels for a mile 
or more beyond the ice front, but a similar work is performed where 
surface rivers enter the sea over the part of an extensive delta, 
though their currents were less rapid than those of sub-glacial 
streams urged as those streams were t^) their point of escape by the 
presence of ice as by the gravitative force given by their descent 
from the inland district." The professor is more competent to treat 
of this than the present writer ; but I am very confident that future 
investigation will show that he is in error, at least, in regard to the 
presence of the ocean at the time when the plain country was being 
formed by subglacial streams. Nor is there any evidence of oscilla- 
tion having taken place on these islands since the glacial age. I 
know it is ditficult to explain the diflferent phenomena on any other 
hypothesis, but some other explanation must l>e found. 

It is held, that Long Island existed as a littoral plain in preglacial 
times, and that the old shore line was some ninety miles south of the 
present ocean beach, and that the land stood higher than now. 
Might it not have been ihni the nm level irag foitrrf The melting of 
the great continental ice-sheets must have had some effect on the 
ocean. The well at WcKxlhaven on the south side of Long Island 
reached the underlying rock at a depth of 500 feet below the present 
level of the sea, which is the depth of the Hudson river g(»rge where 
it reaches the old shore line. Admitting that the Island had sunk 
this much in postglacial times, it is not likely that the sulisidence 
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took place all at once, allowing the water of tlie ocean to Hood the 
whole Island, for in this case we wodld have to provide for another 
elevation followed by a second subsidence, of which there is no proof 
whatever, unless it be in the stratified deposits of the north side of 
the Island which reach the altitude of 260 feet at Harbor Hill, but 
we know that such deposits can be formed by subglacial streams 
without an oscillation of land. It seems to me that the sea is nearer 
to our door than it ever has been since it overflowed its ancient bound- 
ary already referred to. 

The Island remains very much the same as it came from the hand 
of the glacier, the only change being made by the inroads of the sea 
along the coast. There is not so much sinking as a wearing away of 
the superficial deposits of which the Island is chiefly compojsed. 

As the sea invades the land, bays become part of the ocean, 
marshes become bays and swamps marshes ; and this accounts for 
stumps of trees being found under water; for some of the swamps 
and other depressions go down below the present level of the ocean, 
and where the land barrier, which protects them, has been swept away, 
the trees, which grew in them, of course become submerged. 

That these marsh lands existed at one time south of the present 
sea beach is evident from the quantities of turf that are washed upon 
shore tiuring heavy storms. It seems certain that the streams that 
laid down the stratified deposits on the south side of Long Island and 
Martha's Vineyard came from the mainland; I think I was the first 
to notice this fact, and it seems to be confirmed by professor Shaler 
as he says in his report: **That the material transported by sub- 
glacial streams, and accumulated in the kame and terrace deposits, 
was transported for a greater distance than the detritus that was 
carried in the body of the ice." 

This fact has not been sutticiently noticed in treating of the geology 
of Long Island, as it explains much that otherwise reniains obscure. 
I claim that the indentations and bay depressions on the north side 
of Long Island owe their origin to subglacial streams, and not to spurs 
of ice as maintained by Dr. F. J. II. Merrill, late of (-olumbia College.* 
I have traced the connections of these streams from the sound to the 
sea, and while it is difficult to follow them in all of their ramifications, 
jet their relationship can be proven, I think, beyond all question. 
The connection, of course, is now lost between the Island and the 
mainland, but the corresponding depressions on both sides of the 
sound suggest, if they do not imply, that they were at one time 
united. They must have been, of course, if it l>e true that the sub- 
glacial streams came from the mainland. Martha's Vineyard has 
the same bay indentations on the north ending in |K)nds or marshy 
depressions as on Long Island. Professor Shaler sees some relation- 
ship between them and the kame and terrace formations of the plain 
country on the south, and he notices the same fact, which I have often 

•See hi* paoHr on the (Jwjloirv ol Loni; l!*laiid. Ann«l:» of N>w York Acad, of ifcience, 
VoI.iii,l8&. 
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spoken of in treating of the driff phenomena of Long Island, that 
where the frontal moraine is broken, these southern kames become 
more prominent, and these gaps always occur in the moraine where 
the streams come up from the north. In places there will l)e only a 
line of kettle-holes to mark the ancient line of drainage, and in other 
places as at Hempstead the moraine is nearly swept away. The old 
channels are always visible south of the ridge, but the depressions 
are mostly dry until nearing the bays on the south, where they are 
kept open by the tides or are fed by springs like the Seatuck river 
which flows into Moriches bay. This river is only about a mile in length, 
yet the old channel is traceable to the front of the moraine nearly 
four miles distant. 

I mention these facts as they may tend to throw some light on the 
formation of both islands, for it seems to the present writer that the 
surface portions at least are all one as to time and origin. 

Vrofessor Shaler has observed very closely, but he has failed, I 
think, to fully understand the imports and connections of the old sub- 
glacial currents with the mainland, and their eflfect on the contour of 
the whole Island, for, studied in this light, I cannot see how any one 
can conjecture that any disturbance has taken place in postglacial 
or interglacial times, or that the sea held sway over any part of the 
Island during the deposition of the glacial detritus. 

Ka)<tftort, L. /., .V. )'., S(n\ J9^ ISiU. John Brvso.v. 

KkM AKKS ON A I»ART OF THE RKVIKW OF TllK TuiRI) TkXAS KkI'oRT. — 

Although I was not connected in any way with the review of the Third 
Annual Report of the (Geological Survey of Texas, published in the 
Noveml)er number of Tiik American Geoi.ooist, pp. 311-313. 1 beg the 
l>ermission to say. that it is a fair and exact exi>osition of the Third 
Texas Report, and I fully indorse what the reviewer said about the 
geology of Tucunicari and Pyramid mount. 

Mr. Hobt.T. Hill's letter published in tin* December number, pp. 
3ti3-3,31, contests tin* statement that my **det<'nninalion of the Jura.ssic 
age of the Tucumcari beds in New Mexico has been sustained by ('apt. 
('. K. huttoii. Prof. .\. Hyatt and himself, and opposed by Prof. .las. 
Hall and I>r. .1. S. Newb<*rry ;" and he goes so far as to protest against 
the use of tliosM natnt^s "in a nnuiner uruiuthorized" by Messrs. I)ut- 
toii. Hyatt and himself. 

Major Ihitto!) has us«'(i my (lett'rininatioii of the .lura>sic in New 
^lexico. on lh«' Znni plateau and round mount Taylor, based on the 
discovery 1 inadi* tir>t at the Tucurneari region, anti carried westuanl 
through the valley of the \l\o (Jrande. The same area wt»st of the 
Ki«>(irnnde >ur\eye(l by me in 1S."»:{. was resurvcyed several years 
after by M">sr>. Newberry and (iilbf»rt ; and both published geological 
maps, entirely d«'\<Md of the .lurassic fornnition. So in that part of 
New M«*\i<-o. major hutton has sn^iained my det(>rmination of the 
.lunissic. ii> 1 tir>t found it at the Tucunicari. No authorization is 
wanted to nllow any one to (|UOte the pa|M'r of nuijor Dutton. 
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l*rof. A. Hyatt hns not published yet anything on liis exph)ration, 
of a part of the Tucunicari region, in 1889. In conversation with me 
he said: "The fauna he has collected is an upper Jurassic fauna." 
He did not ask nie to keep it as a .secret, and 1 did not ask him the 
authorization to use his opinion in any of njj' papers. However I re- 
frained carefully tx) quote his view, if I remember right, for I cannot 
find anywhere in my publications a reference to I'rof. Hyatt's ex- 
pressed opinion. In private letters,! may have said, that Prof. Hyatt 
agreed with me on the .Jurassic age of the Tucumcari rocks ; and I do 
not see any harm in the author of the review to have given the iiameof 
Prof. Hyatt, as having sustained my opinion. If Prof. Hyatt publishes 
his observations and comes to a different conclusion, he can correct 
his first opinion, which although not recorded in ]irint, was certainly 
expressed in words to me. 

Now Prof. Kobt. T. Hill's part in the (pit^stion is rather curious, for 
it is erratic in the extreme. First he published the 18th of November, 
1888, the following paragraph : "The reattirmation of the age of the 
Tucumcari section ... to be uppermost Jurassic, as originally 
descrilied by Marcou." Then in April, 1892, he gave another conclu- 
sion upon the geology of Tucumcari, as follows: "The writer has 
twice visited the mesa Tucumcari. . The table or summit de- 

scribed by C'apt. Simpson is covered with the typical Llano Kstacado 
formation. . . Below this is a vertical escarpment of 50 feet or 
more of typical Dakota sandstone*, resting upon l(M)se sands andclays^ 
forming a slope identical in aspect and fossil remains with the Deni- 
son l>eds of the Washita division. . . . Beneath this is a large de- 
posit of the typical Trinity sands country, of white pack-.sands, thin 
clay seams, and flagstones, while the base is composed of the typical 
vermilion sandy clays of the Ked beds." 

Although all is ///;>/ra/ according to Mr. Mill, it is nevertheh'ss difli- 
cult to see clearly what he means, for he gives no practical section of 
a single locality, like my section at Pyramid mount : no fossils of any 
sort are (pioted. no place (»ven on the whole area is named for an 
observation, and the thickness, stratigraphy and even lithology are 
all confused. If placed in a tabular view, in order tt» try to under- 
stand Mr. Hiirsc'onclusions, we have tlif fol low ingst rat {graphic series: 



Mr. IliLi.'f* Sekikj* ok IS!>*2. Maih oi V Skiiiks of I8''il. 



dO fiftor mor»' of f.ypi( al l)ak*ttn *ainr (i. Wliitr limi'«'toni*, 2 f»>«*t. 

>itoii»*. K. — V»*llo\v (•alcar«M)U> saiKl.-toiiH, .*ii> fe«*t. 



I-,o<)M» ^aiid* and clay-* iclfiitital with tin' K. — Hint' ila.\ with tiitjithim fuiKturtiri 

I)4'i)ii*ou b«Ml* of I ho VVafhita Divi-ion. and Osfrid morstiii^ :in f«M't. 

Xo thlckn»')*!«. 



Lar:re d»»|>ofit of typical Trinit\ i-antU. 
with pa<k r>aiidH, thin clay ^♦^•^nl•« n\u\ 
llNgMtont*. No thickni^-" :;ivei) 



I). C". and 8. Whito an<l \ello\\ «and- 
-ton.'>. 118 f.-.'t. 



Typical vermilion "andy clay- of th«' I<«'d ' Vari«'L'atod niarN c)f tin- Konpor or I'p- 
\hh\*^. No ihickni"*!* iriv«Mi. p»'r Tna?*, -'ill*) f»'«*t. 
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The upper part, correspoiidiiig to \\\y divisions (i. and F. of 
Pyramid mount, is referred by Mr. Hill to the typical Dakota sand- 
stone, which means the lower part of the true chalk or Upper Cre- 
taceous. As he gives no list of fossils, it is impossible to compare it 
with the typical Dakota sandstone of Nebraska. The middle part, 
corresponding to my division K. with the fn-ff/thva tncttmrari and ihlren 
mai'xhii, is referred by ^Ir. Hill, tt> his Denison beds of h'W' Washita 
division, that is to say, to his uppermost part of what he calls his Lower 
Cretaceous. No list of fossils is given, so it is impossible to know if the 
(rrtfphna tuctuncari and Ostna Hmrxhii have been found by him at Deni- 
son, and to compare the fauna of the Tucumcari with the fauna of 
Denison. 

The lower part, corresponding to my divisions D. ('.and H., is referred 
by Mr. Hill to the typical Trinity sands. No list of fossils is given for 
the Trinity sands of Texas, nor for the Trinity sands of Tucum- 
cari. 

As a whole, the conclusion arrived at. in IS92, by Mr. Hill, is the 
reatiirmation of the age of the Tucumcari section, to be Nebraska 
Cretaceous, as originally described by Mr. James Hall, in 1857. 

Between those two reattirmat ions, one Jurassic and the other ('re- 
taceous, and both without any paleontological, stratigraphical and 
lithological proofs : it is rather perplexing to know on what ground 
and on what observations Mr. Hill has based his conflicting opin- 
ions. 

According to Mr. Hill the Tucumcari regi<m is an "inaccessible 
locality." So it was when I visited it in 1853; but since 1887 it is 
easily accessible, for it has been visited twice by Mr. Hill and once 
each by Messrs. Hyatt, I. C. Kussell and Cummins. 

The method of correlation employed by me was to give names of 
the fossils discovered and their relations with typical European fos- 
sils ; and as soon as practicable I had the fossils figured and published 
as early as 1855, two years after ihy exploration, and I descril>ed them 
with details in 1858; so. in less than five years every prtxif was given 
in full, with geological map and sections, notwithstanding the great 
difficulties of having my pa|>ers published first in French in Paris, and 
afterward in English at Zurich (Switzerland). 

Mr. Hill acts differently, and his method of correlation consists 
simply in reaffirmation of the conclusions of others, without giving 
any prtnifs or even any reasons for so doing. 

Incorrect paleontoh)gy and inexact stratigraphy and lithology have 
been used constantly against my observations. Is it tcx) much to ask 
my opponents to publish stKin a complete monograph of the Tucum- 
cari region? Under rather difficult circumstances I have contributed 
my pioneer share to the knowledge of the geology of a country abso- 
lutely unknown until my exploration of 1853. Now it is their turn to 
publish what they have seen and found. Jiles M.\rcov. 

Caiuhridfje. Mft^M., Ihr. it;, IS'J:, 
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lidatitm of the Atlenuafed Drift Border to the Outer Moraine in dhio. I 
am much surprised at a statement which Prof. Wright makes in the 
February GKOLOdiST concerning the relation of the oldest moraine 
which I have traced in Ohio to the attenuated l)order of the drift 
sheet, the statement being that my studies support his view that the 
fringe is but an appendage of the moraine. The error contained in 
this statement is so great that T must beg leave to correct it by call- 
ing attention to the following facts: 

1st. The moraine in question lies back from fifteen to forty miles 
from the glacial boundary and the interval l)etween the moraine and 
glacial lK>undary is in the main an elevated district covered with till 
and not with overwash material. Both the width of the interval and 
the character of the drift material forbid our considering this sheet 
of drift a dependency of the moraine. 

2d. The course of the moraine in southwestern Ohio is not at all 
in harmony with that of the glacial l)oundary, there being a re entrant 
angle in the moraine opposite a southward protrqsion of the Ixiundary, 
and a protrusion of the moraine opposita a re-entrant angle in the 
boundary, a lack of harmony which causes the distance between the 
moraine and the boundary* Ui range from fifteen mile^ up to fully 
forty miles. (The distance between the glacial boundary and this 
mornine is found to lie far greater uihiu tracing the moraine westward, 
being it) Illinois at least 120 miles.) 

3d. The deposition of the outer sheet of drift is separated from 
that of the moraine by a time interval as great as has yet l)een found 
anywhere in the complex series of glacial deposits within the eastern 
half of the Mississippi basin. This time interval Involves, (a) The 
development of a soil attended by oxidation, leaching, and erosion of 
the surface of the extra-morainic drift, (b) A depression of the re- 
gion from a level apparently as great as the present (800 to l.(X)0 feet 
A. T.) down to a level within the reach of Hooded stages of the 
streams, there being upon the eroded and weathered surface of the 
uplands a silt deposit several feet in depth, locally known as white 
clay, which is to all appearance a water dei>o8it. (c) A re-elevation 
to an altitude as great as the present accompanied by great erosion 
of the loess and associated silts along the principal drainage lines, 
after which deposits of coarse gravel were made by the glacial Hoods 
which occurred at the time when the morainic line under discussion 
was occupied by the ice-sheet and which lead down the valleys at lev- 
els far below(300 to 4(X) feet ) the level of the upland silts just mentioned. 

In other words there were between the time when the ice-sheet 
reached the glacial boundary and the time when the moraine under 
discussion was formed three distinct depositions separated from each 
other by long intervals marked by considerable orographic movements 
as well as by soil accumulation, oxidation and erosion. In view of 
these facts I cannot support Prof. Wright in the statement that my 
studies bring corroborative evidence of his view that the old drift 
sheet outside the moraine is but an appendage of it. 
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Prof. AVright's statement also convoys the idea that throii>?hout the 
entire width of the glaciated district moraines which lie nearest the 
glacial boundary are necessarily contemporaneous. Prof. Chamberlin 
long since called attention to the fact that the moraine which lies 
near the glacial boundary in eastern Ohio departs from the boundary 
in south central Ohio, and that in regions farther west there are 
other moraines lying outside this moraine. It has been his effort 
through his own investigations and those of his associates to trace out 
carefully the entire system of moraines and determine what their 
exact correlations may be. Precise correlations are yet to be shown 
but the facts at command make it necessary to dissent strongly from 
Prof. Wright's view. In Ohio the outer moraine of the southwestern 
portion of the state is not the outer moraine of the eastern and cen- 
tral portions, it being lost to view l)eneath the later moraine above 
referred to before reaching the Scioto valley. In Indiana and Illinois 
still greater shifting and overriding took place, a later group of 
moraines crossing an earlier group at high angles. This later gi'oup 
may prove to be the correlative of the outer belt of moraines in east- 
ern Ohio and western Pennsylvania but upon this )>oint final judg- 
ment cannot be rendered until the moraines are given further study. 
Enough has perhaps been said to make it evident that the complexity 
of the drift deposits and the difliculties of correlation are far greater 
than Prof. Wright has represented. Frank Lkverktt. 

4UU (iraiid lionUvanl, i'hkwjo, HI., Fvh. //, /,s',v.;. 

The Illi-nois Statk Miskum. I beg to thank you for your courteous 
comment on the work of the Illinois Stat^' Museum in the last issue 
of the Amkrka.n GKouxiisT. 

In justice to several prominent scientists, who have gratuitously 
rendered im|K>rtant services to the Museum by revising our collec- 
tions of Illinois fossils to be exhibited at the Columbian -Kxjiositicm, 
I wish to add to the names mentioned in your article, the following, 
viz.: Prof. James Hall, who has revi.sed all our brachiopods ; Mr. 
(Jharles Wachsmuth, the crinoids . Dr. ('. Kominger, the corals; Mr. 
David Whit^, the Ooal Measure plants; Mr. . I. M. Clarke, the trilo- 
bites; Dr. Ch. K. Heecher, the Ceratiocaridii' : Dr. C .V. White, the 
Cretaceous and Tertiary mollusca ; Prof. K. D. Cope, the Tertiary 
fishes; Prof. Milton Whitney is now preparing a report on mechanical 
analyses of a large series of soils of tlie state; captain A. W. Vogdes 
has prepared a bibliography of publications on the pa 1m on to logy of 
Illinois, and Trof. .1. M. Nickles, of Sparta. Ill . volunteered his last 
summer vacation in constructing a longitudinal section from Kast St. 
l/ouis to Shawneetown. and collecting samples of all the strata out- 
cn»pping along this line. 1 hope to have still (»ther names to add to 
this list before the opening of the Kxposition. It would be but fair 
to add that a large share of the work has been ably done by l*rof. .1. 
A. rdden of Augustana College, li(M'k Island. III. and by Wm. F. 
Nicholson, both of whom have been employed by the Illinois Roard 
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of World's Fair Cominissioners to assist ine in preparing the exhibits. 
Prof. Udden has had charge of the construction of a section across 
the state from I{ock Island through La Salle to the Indiana state 
line, and Mr. Nicholson has, since July. 1891, assisted nie in all the 
Tarious works in the otiice, besides doing some field work in Union, 
Alexander and Calhoun counties. 

.ToSr A LiNDAHL. 



PERSONAL AND SCIENTIFIC NEWS. 



TuK Iowa ArAi>KMV of Scie.ncks held its jinnual meeting at 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, on the 27th and 28th of December, 1892. 
The gi»ological papers were: (1) Tlw Rchttiim ttf the Crtfaceous 
Uepnsifx (jf loira to the Suift/icisions af the Crettirrjnts projwxed 
hy Meek and Iltiydeii^ and (2) Ntttc on the Stnirture and probable 
Affinitien of Cerionifts dartyhddis Owen, \\\ S. Calvin, (8) Nat- 
ural Gas and Oil in loim^ and (4) Sotne Minendogieal Nittei^ by 
C. K. Keyes, (5) From Ford to Winters, t^ by J. L. Tilton. The 
other papers were chiefly biological. The Academy is fortunate 
in that the legislature, at its last meeting, provided for the publi- 
cation of the papers and proceedings at the expense of the State. 

Prof. L. H. Pammel, of the Iowa Agricultural College, was 
elected President, and Herbert Osborn, Secretarv and Treasurer. 
The President of the Academy is ( .r-ojfieio a memlnT of the Board 
having control of the new (leolotrical Survev of Iowa. 

(lEIKIEITE AND BaDDEI.EVITE : Two NEW MINERALS FROM 

Cevlon. The former, in the shape of pebbles, is a magnesian 
titanitc*. The latter is crvstalli/ed zirconiaand is named after the 
collector, J. Haddelev. 

A New Meteorite. A meteoric body of an estimated weight 
of twenty tons fell in the vicinitv of .limine/. Chihuahua, Mex- 
ico, about four months ago and is now in the Mexican Museum. 
In its fall this enormous body struck the side of a clitf. uncover- 
ing a rich vein of silver ore. 

The Kansas Board of A^JRicrr/rrRE has appointed Prof, C. 
S. Prosser of Washburn College, one (»f the geologists of the 
Boanl. Notwithstanding there is no authorized geological sur- 
vey of that state in progress, there is prospect that the explora- 
tions of Prof. Prosser will result in considenible atlditions to our 
knowledge of its geology, for he intends to enter upon a season's 
work in the n^gions of the Carbonifenms and l*er mo- Carbonif- 
erous. 

The State Colle(}E <»f Kentickv, Lexington, has just estab- 
lished for the first time the department of (ieology, and A. M. 
Miller is the first incumbent. 
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The Annual Geological Expedition from the Johns Hop- 
kins University, will take place between May 20th and June 10th. 
The excursion will cross the Piedmont plateau and the Appala- 
chians. The ancient volcanics and the Cambrian sandstones 
of South mountain will be examined, also the great fault between 
the upper and lower Silurian strata at Cherry run-on the Potomac. 
Parties desiring to participate should communicate with Prof.G. 
H.Williams. 

Mr. John Eyerman has presented to the Princeton Museum 
a set of casts of Rhytlmi yiyas Linn, after the originals in the 
British Museum. The number of casts is 20, that of the cranium, 
measuring 2^ feet, being the largest. 

On Nov. 14th, before the New York Academy of Sciences, 
Mr. A. Hollock described some additions to the palsBobotany of 
the Cretaceous on Staten Island. Dr. H. F. Osborn, **The Cre- 
taceous Mammalia in the Museum of Natural History, Central 
Park," exhibiting some new material just received. Mr. Bash- 
ford Dean showed a new Cladodont shark from the Cleveland 
shales. 

On Nov. 2l8t, Dr. Osborn delivered an illustrated lecture on 
**The Rise of the Mammalia.*' 

On Dec. 21st, Dr. J. L. Wortman discussed the Mammalian 
Fauna of the Lower Miocene of White River. Dr. Osborn, **A 
New Artiodactyl from the Lower Miocene." 

On Feb. 13th, Dr. E. D. Cope delivered a lecture before 
the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia on *'Late Additions to our 
Knowledge of the Evolution of the Mammalia and Man." 

Died. Dr. W. H. Melville, chemist, of the Geological Survey 
of Texas,died suddenlv of heart disease on Friday, Feb. 17, 189H. 

Sir Richard OwenJ^ K. C. B., M. D., D. C. L., LL. I)., F. R.S., 
F. L, S., F. G. S. (L. & E.), died at his residence in Richmond 
Park, liondon, at the age of 88 years. For over half a century 
this celebrated anatomist worked as a leader in the field of ver- 
tebrate paIaK)ntology and his communications number many hun- 
dred. Some of his best known studies are ^^Descriptive and 
Illustrated Catalogue of theHunterian Collections" (published in 
1840 after 12 years of preparation), ^-On Trichina spiralis^'' 
•* Anatomy of the Vertebrates," '^Odontography," ** Description 
of Fossil Reptiles of South Africa," '^Researches on Fossil Mam- 
malia of Australia and Fossil Marsupials of England," "The 
Extinct Birds of New Zealand," "On the Megatherium, ' ^'Rep- 
tilia of the Wealden and Purbeck," **Reptiliaof the Cretaceous," 
"On the Aye- Aye. " He was for many years Director of the 
Hunterian Museum, and later. Director of the British Museum 
of Natural History. 
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VESTIGES OF EARLY MAN IN MINNESOTA. 

By W. H. Holmes, Washington, D. C. 

Of the various sites reputed to have furnished evidence of the 
former presence of glacial man in America, Trenton, New Jersey, 
has always taken precedence and is still the focal point of in- 
terest to students of the question. Next in importance, so far 
as the literature of the subject indicates, is the site at Little 
Falls, Minnesota. Observations began at Trenton about the year 
1885, and a very considerable number of finds were reported, and 
the case in favor of a paleolithic gravel man was well formulated 
before the late Miss Franc E. Babbitt made her report upon the 
discovery of specimens of rudely flaked quartzes in the village of 
Little Falls. Attention had been called to the Minnesota site, 
however, before Trenton came into notice, by professor N. H. 
Wincheil, state geologist of Minnesota, to whom belongs the 
credit of the discovery of relics of human handicraft in Little 
Falls as well as the credit of accurate and complete observation 
of the occurrence of objects of flaked quartz in the superflcial 
glacial deposits. In the year 1877, in making a reconnoissance 
of Morrison county he spent several days in the vicinity and made 
the interesting observations recorded in the following paragraphs 
quoted from the sixth annual report of the state survey. In 
looking for evidence of what was known lus -'Pike's Stockade," 
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about two miles below Little Falls, on the east side of the river 
he observed, to quote his exact words: 

"Pieces of chipped white quartz, which from their sharpness, and 
their color, indicate an artificial origin, and attract the eye of the 
visitor. It was only after a handful had been gathered, that at last 
an imperfect arrow-head was found. These chips, at this point, were 
found only over a small area, indeed they were not looked for at 
other points up or down the river, nor at any depth below the surface. 
This quartz, which is white and opaque, was evidently taken from 
some vein in the slate in this neighborhood, for the slate at Little 
Falls has several veins of that kind of quartz. » 

"Subsequently, however, these chips were found to extend over a 
larger area, and to be incorporated with the materials of the river 
banks. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ They are found, not only on the surface of the 
flat on which Little Falls village stands, especially near the river, but 
on excavating the bank near the river, making a perpendicular sec- 
tion, they are found to extend downward three or four feet into the 
sand and gravel. A person in digging half an hour might find twenty- 
five or thirty. The material in which they occur is a homogeneous 
sand, passing downward gradually into a coarse sand and finally into 
a gravel. This flat along the river on the margin of which they are 
found, is about twenty-seven feet above the river, and is now never 
covered by it. The bank itself may be divided into three parts, as 
follows, in descending order: 1. Loam sand, gravelly below. 2. 
Gravel, becoming stony below. 3. Hardpan-drift, containing bowl- 
ders.* ♦ ♦ ♦ 

"The quartz chips occur in No. 3 [of the section on p. 55], and abun- 
dantly on the flat (somewhat lower than the average here) directly 
opposite Little Falls, in the neighborhood of the trap dyke. They 
extend up and down the river also an unknown distance. They were 
found at the mouth of the Little Elk, two and a half miles above 
Little Falls. The belt on the west side which seems to afTord them 
is about 40 or 50 rods wide, but something less than ]4, i^ile on the 
east side. On the west side they appear in the soil when large trees 
tearitup."t ♦ * ♦ ♦ ♦ 

"When they were first observed they were taken to be of much later 
date than they seem to be, indeed they were associated with the 
builders of the mounds and ridges that are seen at Little Falls and 
many other places in Minnesota, attributable to a race known as the 
Mound-Builders, who preceded the present Indian races. But these 
mounds and ridges at Little Falls are built of the very sand, and are 
situated on the very same plain in which these chips occur. In other 
words, the Mound-Builders dwelt at Little Falls since the spreading 
of the material of the plain ; hence they are post-glacial. The chipping 
races, if these chips are of human origin, preceded the spreading of 
the material of the plain, and must have been pre-glacial ; since the 

•Winchell, N. H., Sixth Annual Report Minn. (ieol. Survey, p. M. tlbid. p. S6. 
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plain was spread out by that flood-stage of the Mississippi river that 
existed during the prevalence of the ice period, or resulted from the 
dissolution of the glacial winter. The fortunate juxtaposition of 
these two classes of human remains enables us to establish this im- 
portant general truth."* 

My own observations confirm, in every respi^ct, those of pro- 
fessor Winchell, but the examination of other groups of related 
phenomena makes it necessary to revise his inferences and con- 
clusions. Finding relics of art deeply imbedded in the loam 
capping the terrace, he inferred that the site was occupied by 
men during the closing episodes of the glacial period, and coup- 
ling this idea with the fact that the shaped relics were all ex- 
tremely rude he further inferred that the culture of that time 
must have been paleolithic. My investigations have shown, how- 
ever, that the flaked quartzes were probably not originally in- 
cluded in the loam but rather that they were introduced into it in 
post-glacial times, and that they were rude because mere shop 
refuse, the period of occupation thus, in all probability, corre- 
sponding to that of our historic aborigines. In these views pro- 
fessor Winchell now fully acquiesces. 

Several years later Miss Babbitt engaged in investigations at 
this place. Finding numerous flaked quartzes outcropping along 
the terrace front near the base, she assumed that the deposit was 
interbedded with the gravels at this level and inferred that man 
must have occupied the site early in the gravel forming epoch. 
Being unable to explain the fact that the flaked objects were 
all of rude types without supposing an exclusively rude state of 
art, she was led to assign them to a paleolithic culture. My re- 
searches make it plain, however, that the original observations 
were vitally defective and that the inferences and conclusions are 
wholly unsupported. 

Miss Babbitt was a teacher, resident temporarily in Little Falls, 
and devoted much attention to the collection of archeologic data. 
Her first report upon the finds of flaked <[uartz was read before 
the Minnesota Historical Society in 1880, but nothing seems to 
have been printed at that time. A fuller account was presented 
at the meeting of the American Association in Minneapolis in 
1883, an abstract appearing in the proceedings. In the Ameri- 
can Naturalist for 1884tan extended paper was given embod}'- 

♦Ibld. p. 56. 

tFranc E. Babbitt. Vestiges of Glacial Man in Minnesota. Ameri- 
can Naturalist, Vol. xviii, p. 594. 
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ing all the observations and deductions relating to the sub- 
ject. 

I will not quote from the writings of Miss Babbitt, save in so 
far as may be necessary to convey a clear notion of what she says 
upon vital points, and shall only do this when the reference is 
essential in explaining the relations of her observations to my 
own. 

Besides the above mentioned investigations of professor Win- 
chell and Miss Babbitt, no work has been done upon the archeol- 
ogy of this region, although other writers, notably Mr. Warren 
Upham, professor G. F. Wright, and Mr. Henry W. Haynes, taking 
for granted the correctness of all the original observations and 
conclusions, have ventured to enlarge upon the material pub- 
lished. 

Professor Winchell revisited Little Falls at the period of Miss 
Babbitt's later investigations and accompanied her to the site of 
her finds. He did not attempt, however, on this occasion to do 
more than examine the surface phenomena at the **notch'' and, 
although not fully satisfied with the deductions of Miss Babbitt, 
did not enter into the further discussion of the subject. 

In returning from the copper mines of Isle Royale in June, 
1892, I paid a visit to Little Falls and had the great good fortune 
to be joined by professor Winchell, who identified for me the site 
of his original discoveries as well as that of the subsequent in- 
vestigations of Miss Babbitt. 

Before describing my work at the latter point 1 will sketch 
briefly the general archeologic features of the vicinity presenting 
the results of such observations as bear directly upon the ques- 
tions of the age and character of the flaked quartzes. The Mis- 
sissippi river in this part of its course flows in a somewhat sin- 
uous channel cut to a depth of from twenty to forty feet through 
a glacial terrace. Until a few years ago the river descended in a 
succession of rapids through what is now Little Falls village. A 
dam twenty feet in hight was built across the lower end of the 
rapid in 1888, and this has backed the water up for a consider 
able distance, drowning the banks to depths decreasing gradually, 
with the distance from the dam. The main terrace has a rather 
even surface which rises from ten to twenty feet above the level 
of the back water. A limited bench, a post-glacial flood plain, 
on the west side, is several feet lower. The place affords an ideal 
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site for settlement either by savage or civilized communities. 
The occupation of the terraces adjoining the rapids by our his- 
toric aborigines was natural and inevitable, and I began at once 
to seek evidence of their presence, hoping readily to secure 
material for a comparison of their arts and industries with the re- 
puted works of the ice age. Village sites were easily found on 
the terraces adjoining the lower end of the former cascades, one 
on the east side occurring on the remnant of a subordinate bench 
at the end of the dam and another on the west side three or four 
hundred yards farther down. 

The western village was located on the post-glacial flood plain, 
and was manifestly recent, the site being covered with clusters of 
fire-marked stones — boiling or hearth stones — and with flaked 
quartz-refuse and hammerstones of ordinary types. The entire 
surface was grassed over and observations could not be readily 
made save on the banks of the river and in gullies cut b}' mill-race 
overflows. On the surface of the terrace perhaps one hundred and 
fifty yards below the west abutment of the dam, a wagon trail had 
cut the sod, exposing a nest of quartz fragments, which I dug out, 
finding them to be the usual quartz shop refuse consisting of 
flakes, parti}* shaped rejects and angular masses. The cluster was 
some three or four feet in horizontal extent and two or three 
inches deep in the middle, thinning out at the margins. It had 
not been seriously disturbed since left bv the arrow-maker, save 
perhaps that such large pieces of stone as projected above the sod 
had been removed. In the side of a deep wash just below the 
lower mill, and between three and four hundred yards below the 
dam, the section of a similar shop cluster was exposed. There 
was visible in the vertical bank only a band of white chips, two or 
three inches deep in the middle and thinning out at the edges as 
in the other case, the deposit being covered b}- an inch or two of 
soil. Working this material out carefully with a hand pick, 1 se- 
cured about a peck of the ordinary quartz refuse and two pitted 
stones; the latter were found near what was originally the middle 
of the shop, just as left by the artisan who did the work. 

These stones are both quartzite bowlders. The larger is but 
imperfectly rounded, being rudely pyramidal. It is six inches 
long and four in greatest thickness. One flattish side is deeply 
pitted by pecking, and the opposite side is slightly roughened by 
the same process. The pointed end is battered, indicating that 
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the object was used as a hammerstone, the pits accommodating 
the thumb and opposing finger. The smaller stone is irregularly 
discoid, is three and one-half inches in greatest diameter and one 
and a quarter inches thick. The sides are rudely pitted. The 
pecking has been done with a sharp stone carelessly used and the 
depressions are very rough to the finger tips. The margin or per- 
iphery is slightly battered by use. The occurrence of these two 
pitted stones of such varying size on a simple shop site furnishing 
no large fragments of quartz, led to the surmise that possibly the 
larger was a kind of anvil upon which the quartz fragments were 
placed to be splintered by the smaller stone. Both may, however, 
be simple hammerstones. The essential observation in regard to 
them as well as to the clusters of splintered quartz is that all are 
evidently of modern aboriginal origin. 

On a somewhat higher level about half a mile above the dam, 
near a large lumber mill, I found another shop cluster of like 
character, the fragments being distributed to somewhat greater 
depth through disturbance of the original bed. Near by was a 
small artificially discoid hammerstone of granite. 

These shop clusters all contain the ordinary flakes, fragments 
and rejects of blade-making, characteristic of quartz shop-refuse in 
all parts of the country. The ground on the west side of the river, 
wherever disturbed by plow, pick or wheel, is found to contain 
more or less fragmental quartz of corresponding forms. It was 
apparent that the supply of raw material was easily and generally 
accessible, and I S(X>n found that over a large part of the second- 
ary flood plain the alluvial deposits are very shallow, being un- 
derlain by Huronian slates through which run numerous heavy 
veins of c|uartz. A trench from two to four feet deep carried along 
a newly laid railroad track, a few rods back from the river, ex- 
pose<l many of these veins and white workable masses of quartz 
were scattered about in profusion. These ancient formations rise 
considerabh' iil)ove the present level of the back-water and certainly 
reach to within eight or ten feet of the surface level of the main 
glacial terrace. This fact, it seems, had not been previously ob- 
Herved. The only well marked village site found on the east side 
of the river is locate<l on the remnant of a subordinate terrace 
which connects with the abutment of the great dam. The terrace 
is from three to six feet al>ove the water of the dam, and falls off 
abruptly lielow some twenty feet to a lower level. Originally there 
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was here on this camp site a slight convexity of the surface, the 
result, no doubt, of building up of kitchen-midden material. The 
remnant of this accumulation is occupied b}' a blacksmith shop 
and could not be thoroughly examined. A section exposed b}' re- 
cent repairs to the dam shows about eighteen inches of dark soil 
filled with quartz fragments, charcoal and decayed refuse, resting 
upon stratified gravels. The latter are apparently only a few feet 
deep and rest upon the quartz-vein-bearing slates, . of which excel- 
lent outcrops are seen in the bank below. The main terrace lies 
about one hundred feet back and rises six or eight feet above the 
village-site level. 

The location and character of this site would seem to show con- 
clusively that it was occupied in comparatively recent times. Many 
of the quartz bits and masses are partially shaped as in other places 
where implements were made. No other works of art were found. 
Quartz veins are exposed in the banks and bed of the river below 
the dam and on Mill island opposite, and I am informed by pro- 
fessor Winchell that large and conspicuous outcrops of quartz- 
veins were to be seen, before the dam was built, in the slates form- 
ing the bed of the rapids above. Considerable quartz flaking was 
done at various points along the bank of the river for nearly a 
mile down. 

On Oak street, two or three hundred feet northeast of the vil- 
lage-site midden, I found an interesting shop cluster. The street 
is sunk a few feet into the level terrace exposing the surface de- 
posits of sandy loam and making a section of the cluster of quartz 
shop-refuse; it was seen that this deposit did not lie in a horizon- 
tal bed just beneath the surface, as in the cases observed on the 
west side of the river, but that portions of it were disturbed, the 
fragments being distributed through the soil to a depth of a foot 
or more by some agency not clearly apparent. At other points 
near by I observed isolated and widely disseminated flakes pro- 
jecting from the bank down to a foot or two beneath the surface. 
On the river bank three or four hundred feet farther north, and 
near the foot of Elm street is the site of professor Winchell's orig- 
inal discovery of flaked quartzes distributed through the loam. 
This portion of the terrace, lying about the eastern entrance to 
the bridge, has been much occupied by the aborigines and is 
strewn with flakes and fragments of quartz. 

Further evidence of the modern occupation of the terraces 
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about Little Falls is found in the presence of mounds and earth- 
works and in the discovery of arrow points of quartz and other 
ordinary Indian implements. From these varied observations it is 
plainly seen that this locality was extensively occupied by our his- 
toric tribes, and the evidence is ample that the}"^ made free use of 
the quartz, outcropping at so many points, and that the refuse 
resulting from the manufacture of their implements is identical in 
every way with the relics obtained by professor Winchell and Miss 
Babbitt. 

I paid my first visit to the site of Miss Babbitt's well known in- 
vestigations in company with professor Winchell and Mr. W. W. 
Williams, of Little Falls, and the former identified and pointed 
out the exact spot on which the finds were made. So far as can 
now be seen the conformation of the ground is accurately described 
by Miss Babbitt, although since the period of her studies the river 
has been much altered b}^ a dam and at this point the water has 
been raised eight or ten feet. The chief change produced is the 
entire drowning of the lower flood plain, which, if I am correctly 
informed, extended from near the base of the bluff several hundred 
feet outward to the margin of the main channel. A little farther 
down the outer and higher portion of this plane is still visible 
during periods of low water and is known as Boom island. It is, 
or was, separated from the present shore — the main bluff face — by 
a shallow channel. The water now rises to within an average of 
about twelve feet of the summit of this bluff, washing the slope 
a little below the level of the supposed outcrop of artificial 
quartzes. 

At this point a shallow water-way or wash called the * 'notch," 
by Miss Babbitt and formerly occupied as a wagon road, leads 
obli(iuely down the slope to the water's edge. Before the dam 
was built ferry boats landed at a lower level, and in aboriginal 
times this sj^ot was no doubt the upper end of a portage b^* 
means of which the rapids were avoided. Save for this break 
the bluff is continuous for a long distance, rising in places at a 
steep angle, but having at this point a slope of perhaps twenty or 
twenty-five degrees; the old roadwa}" has a more gentle inclina- 
tion. The accompanying sketch map conveys a clear notion of 
the topography of the spot and indicates the nature and extent 
of ray trenching operations. 

It was observed that the sloping sides of the shallow roadway 
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were somewhat freshly broken dowD exposing the black surface 
loam a few inches thick aa<I portions of the yellowish sandy loam 
beneath. The former finds of flaked quartz were made mainly 
at X X, fig. 1, Just above where the wat«r now washes the north- 
ern bank of the roadway, and I found many specimens project- 
ing from the soil at this point; but examination developed the 
fact, not observed by Miss Babbitt, that others were present, 
though more sparingly, in the dark loam on both sides of the 
roadway alt the way up. I began a trench at the water's edge, 
as indicated by the heavy dotted Hues, and carried it into the 
terrace, descending at intervals two or three feet below the water 
level. On the submerged slope as far below water level as it 
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Ibed b; Mlii» BKbbill. The heavier d«- 
1 Uiiej IndJtate Iho poeltlon of my trench. 

«ould be examined, the quartzes were apparently confined pretty 
much to the surface. The main deposit of shaped pieces, the 
Babbitt bod, rested upon a bed of nearly pure sand sloping gently 
upward from the water level. 

As the trench advanced large numbers of the quarts: fragments 
were encountered and it was observed that they corresponded 
closely in every way with those described and illustrated by Miss 
Babbitt and with those found upon and near the surface on the 
river banks Ijelow. There were in the deposit considerable 
masses of white quart/, just as they were derived from the veins, 
smaller fragments, bits, flakes and many partially shaped pieces 
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evidently the rejects of blade-making. I had for three years 
been familiar with idcntieal (]iiartz shop- re fuse. Tbese articles 
were embedded in rather loose heterogeoeous gravels and though 
confined to a pretty uniform level iKtlow, resting upoa a bed of 
sand, they extended upward to the surface of the slope. They 
were distnbut<:d somewhat generally throughout the ma8S,altbough 
a slight appearance of clust«ring was at times noticeable. As we 
penetrated farther the fragments became less numerous and in- 
cluded fewer large pieces. Having advanced about twenty feet 
on a line nearly parallel with the north bank of the roadway the 
formations began to change their appearance at the base and it 
soon became apparent that we had reached the limit of the het- 
erogeneous [|uart7.-l>earing deposits, here some live feet deep, and 
were encountering bomt^eneous undisturbed strata, the sepant- 




riu. I. OriHrvl writiiii ut terrui iimraln, KnliljUt iilt«. nhowliii bfddcci invrl* miil. 
iliuru-lmrliix lnJiii. tbe black uiKUliir flKurei nprenrrilliiii lb« HnlllcUII niaterUil. 

tion being, however, quite indefinite. There was a somewhat 
gradual change of color and composition; from dark het«rogene- 
ous materials there was a gradation through mottled, mixed 
materials to yellowish, homogeneous, gravelly sanda. The sur- 
face or front of these sands, referred to usually as gravels, row 
at a high angle, an<l at thirty feet advance in the trench the 
superficial iiuartz-containing deposit had, from five feet deep at 
the 22d foot, thinned out to eighteen inches. The section pre- 
sented in fig. 2. was drawn with great care aud represents the 
general conditions with all necessary accuracy and nithout distor- 
tion of scale. 

The phenomena of the front surface of the normal grav*tls as 
ex|x>sed in the trench were very instructive. There had been 
eousiderahlc disturbance by cracking and sinking, especially on. 
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the side next the bank of the roadwa}'. In this disturbed por- 
tion a few bits of quartz were found, and to the unskilled observer 
these might have been considered original inclusions in the gravel; 
but professor Winchell was present and gave his opinion freel}' 
that they were there through disturbances indicated by the mixed 
coloration. A little further on, at about the 32d foot, we came 
upon the root of a tree, the tap root of an oak, still preserveci up 
to the dark soil of the surface, here some twelve inches thick, and 
extending down through the strata below the water level, an ob- 
served depth of six or seven feet. Having partly rotted, the root 
was surrounded by blackish earth. Further on a similar root was 
encountered which had penetrated to like depth, but which wa» 
almost totally decayed. The space was filled with blackish sand}- 
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Fio. 8. Detailed section of UIuh and uormal gravelc, showing; dit>tiii;baiice8 by crambling 
and iiliding, and by growth and decay of oak root«. 

loam containing to some depth bits of gravel descended from the 
surface beds of heterogeneous materials. 

In the normal deposits bej'ond these roots there was no trace of 
disturbance or of abnormal discoloration; neither was there a trace 
of flaked quartz, although hours of patient search were expended 
upon the full exposure of the undi8turl)ed deposits extending to a 
foot or more below the water level. 

As indicated in the accompanying sections, a layer of lx)wlder- 
bearing gravel several inches thick, occurs at al)out five feet be- 
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low the terrace surface. On the terrace slope at this level the 
surface loam, containing flaked quartz, was only a few inches 
thick ; this condition is accounted for by the fact that the bowlder 
gravel, being firmer than the sands above and below, resists ero- 
sion and tends to form an outcrop, the loose materials from above 
descending to lower levels. Upon the layer of gravel rests about 
five feet of light brownish sand or sandy loam, somewhat darker 
near the surface from the decay of vegetable matter. A line of 
pits was carried across the level terrace, in continuation of the 
trench, to test the nature and contents of this deposit. In every 
pit, for more than one hundred feet from the margin of the ter- 
race, shaped quartzes were found, and strangely enough, they 
appeared to be somewhat uniformly distributed through the loam 
to the depth of from two to three and a half feet. This was a 
repetition of the interesting phenomena observed by professor 
Winchell one-half a mile below; but l)efore taking up this division 
of the subject I shall look more fully into the main source of 
controversy, the Babbitt finds. 

The results of my own observations of the phenomena of 
this site are clearly presented in the accompanying sections, 
figs. 2 and 8. The glacial formations concerned consist of three 
members, first, beginning'at the top, about five feet of sandy loam; 
second, a layer from six to twelve inches thick, of bowlder-bear- 
ing gravel, and third, a deposit of rather homogeneous sand with 
some fine gravel, extending down to two or three feet below 
water level, an exposed thickness of about eight feet. The face 
of these deposits is rather steep and is hidden by accumu- 
lations formed of materials weathered from the projecting edges 
of the strata. The talus deposits are only a few inches thick on 
the upper part of the slope but reach about five feet in thickness 
toward the base, as already shown, the terrace slope just here 
having an angle of from fifteen to twenty degrees. The whole of 
this talus deposit, from top to bottom, is filled with the refuse 
of quartz-arrow making, the heavier deposits of fragments occur- 
ring near the base, as shown in fig. 2. 

The geologic, topographic and ethnic story of this site, read 
in the simplest manner from carefully observed data is about as 
follows: The formations constituting the river terrace, as indi- 
cated above, were, at the close of the glacial epoch, in the main 
continuous across the valley. The post-glacial river cut its 
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channel down through these deposits, reaching finally its present 
bed in the Huronian slates upon which the gravels were laid 
down. When the river flowed actively along the east side of the 
channel, washing the base of this bluff, the latter was no doubt 
much steeper than now and had a hight of about twenty-five 
feet. The horizontal glacial deposits were, exposed to their full 
thickness, and in all probability, relying upon observations made 
in the vicinity, the underlying quartz -bearing slates at the base 
were uncovered to the depth of from five to ten feet. When 
the river ceased to erode actively at this point, the loosely bedded 
gravels and sands forming the upper part of the bluff dis- 
integrated and descended to the base, covering the slates and 
the exposed edges of the formations and gradually producing 
the practically stable slope seen to-day. 

The primitive inhabitants of the valley sought quartz where- 
ever the veins were conveniently exposed. Finding at this point 
a natural descent to the river by a gully, now the old roadway, 
they were able to reach the exposures of quartz, and naturally 
established their shops on the nearest available spots. It is prob- 
able that the wide flood plam now under water was in those 
earlier days swept by strong freshet currents exposing the quartz- 
bearing formations over large areas, thus furnishing unusual op- 
portunities to the quartz-working natives. These are precisely 
the conditions that prevailed in the river channel in front of the 
old village site at the dam, as shown by a photograph of the 
place made before the dam was built. Even if exposures of quartz 
were not found at the lower end of the *' notch " they certainl}' 
did occur in the river banks a few hundred feet away, since at 
the present time, with a rise of ten feet in the water level, the 
quartz-bearing rocks are still exposed in the opposite bank of the 
river. Professor Winchell is of the opinion that in early times 
this spot was probably the only convenient or available landing 
place near the head of the rapids, since the banks elsewhere were 
either sleep or swampy; and it is not improbable that quartz, 
obtained about the head of the rapids or even at the mouth of Elk 
river above, where veins occur, was brought to this spot in canoes 
and broken op and trimmed prior to further transportation. That 
the source of the quartz, or part of it, was really near at hand is at- 
tested by the presence of masses and fragments of considerable size 
on this site, and it seems highly probable that when these work- 
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shops were occupied by the arrow-makers the quartz-veins were ex- 
posed somewhere within easy reach of the base of the **notch" and 
possibly within a few steps of the heavier accumulations of shop 
refuse; but whether this be the case or not, the myster}* of the 
origin of the quartz, dwelt upon b}* the original explorer, entirel}' 
disappears. 

T may mention that there is a very common misunderstanding 
in regard to the accumulation of this class of shop refuse. Be- 
cause it is plentiful and scattered over a considerable area, a long 
period and vast numbers of people are predicated, but so far as 
this site is concerned — and I speak from careful observation — 
one old arrow-maker, with a couple of squaws to gather the quartz, 
would in a few weeks produce as much refuse of manufacture as 
has ever been seen upon this site. 

Approaching this subject, this particular group of phenomena, 
from my own standpoint — that acquired by a study of quarry- 
shop work and of the general conditions of modern aboriginal 
life — no other theor}' than that outlined above seems called for, 
and no other known theory will satisfactorily explain the facts as 
brought out by the study of the site; but there are those who may 
wish to understand how Miss Babbitt, who examined the spot with 
much particularity and dwelt at great length upon the phenomena, 
was able to reach such opposite and remarkable conclusions. 

In order that the matter may be more readily* examined by 
students I beg leave to present brief extracts from her writings, in 
which are embodied most of the essential points of her observa- 
tions and interpretations. Having carefully described the site 
4ind the occurrence of quartz fragments and artificial forms, she 
states her objections to a recent and neolithic origin for the quartzes, 
arguing that the phenomena could only be reasonabl}* accounted 
for by assuming that the quartz was flaked and distributed during 
the accumulation of the gravels and before the pre-glacial, out- 
-cropping veins were burieti by the rapidly accumulating deposits; 
and inferring that the artificial forms, being exclusively rude are, 
without doubt, paleolithic. Having formulated these views it 
remained only to assume that the river in cutting its post-glacial 
<;hannel had exposed and disturbed the artificial deposits, leaving 
them as found to-day. The following arguments are given in sup- 
port of the positions taken : 

* 'The spot appeared to be peculiarly unfitted b}* nature for a base 
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of quartz- working operations. It was unintelligible, for example, 
wh\' an important industry of this sort should have been estab- 
lished at so great a distance from quartz bowlders and quartz- 
bearing rock, especially' as convenient plains occur about the 
nearest exposures of this mineral. Again, why should such a • 
manufactory' have been set up upon a steep hill-side with its ap- 
proaches of such a character that all the material to be handled, 
as also the implements fashioned, would have to be transported 
to and fro, up and down a considerable acclivity? Above all, wh}' 
should this workshop have been relegated to the bottom of a 
natural drain, the solid contents of which were necessarily over- 
whelmed, or swept awa\' bodil}*, at everv considerable rainfall and 
thaw of the year? As an illustration of the superficial disturbance 
to which the place was subject, I may mention that at the close of 
a long, but by no means exceptionally protracted rain-storm, I 
once collected from the notch, by actual count, about one thousand 
quartzes, all newl}' plowed out of the soil at that one time. Of 
this I was certain, as I had previousl}* cleared the ground of every 
quartz piece of an}' size from view. 

* * A final faot, wholly irreconcilable with the hypothesis of 
neolithic origin, was the absence of (juartzes from the surfaces at 
the superior edges of the notch, and along the terrace-plain ad- 
joining. It was not for a moment to be believed that such re- 
mains would have been thus distributed by aboriginal artificers. 
It was simply impossible that the quartz-workers should have lim- 
ited their manipulations to a strip of sand six or eight feet wide 
and thirty to forty long, less or more, heaping upon this narrow 
defile thousands upon thousands of fragments, yet leaving abso- 
lutely no small splinters nor chips beyond, neither up the slopes 
of the notch nor elsewhere in the vicinity. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

*' Prolonged investigation ensued, establishing the hitherto un- 
suspected fact that the notch quartzes could never have been di- 
rectly involved in the terrace surfaces. Had they once been thus 
inhumed, the superficial stratum of adjacent drift would assuredly 
have been found to contain a greater or less poporrtion of similar 
fragments, scattered throughout its substance. But this was not 
the case. On the contrary, no buried quartzes whatever appeared 
in the superior exposures of the notch; nor within the horizontal 
surfaces at either hand, though such were sought with careful 
scrutiny. ♦ ♦ ♦ 
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**The absence of chips above a plane a foot or two superior to 
that of their bed at the bottom of the notch was, of course, a 
marked circumstance, since they should have occurred plentifully 
in the superficial stratum, had the notch chips been, as assumed, 
of the same age with professor Winchell's find. "* 

In the light of what I have alread}' said and expressed in the 
section given, figs. 2 and 3, it would seem unnecessar}* to comment 
upon these extracts as the misapprehensions embodied in them 
must at once be apparent to the discriminating student; but a few 
points may be briefly referred to. The statements in the first par- 
agraph quoted, that the site must have been distant from the 
source of supply of the raw material and that it was, on account 
of its topography, wholly unfitted for shop work are, as I have 
shown, entireh' invalid. In speaking of the agencies that wash 
out and transport the quartzes the author reveals accidentally 
one reason for their occurrence in a bed at the mouth of the 
''notch," for it was through this washing out and through the 
action of gravitation that portions at least of the products of the 
scattered shops on the slopes and terrace margin above were 
carried down to this spot. At the same time this was probably 
the natural location for the main shop, the spot where all masses of 
large size would be broken up and assorted, since it may have 
been the only approximately level ground about the landing at 
the base of the terrace. The argument against a modern origin 
for the quartzes based on peculiarities of distribution, falls through 
when the true conditions are known, these conditions being ex- 
actly such as would result from recent occupation of the river 
landing by our Indian tribes. 

In the second, third, and fourth paragraphs it is emphatically 
denied, as an essential feature of her case, that flaked quartzes 
occur at an\* point above a horizon some twelve or fifteen feet 
lower than the main terrace level. This, as my careful dissec- 
tions show, figs. 2 and 3, is entirely wrong. The deposit seen at 
this level was not interbeilded with the gravels and was not a 
stratum. Apparently Miss Babbitt did not see the gravels in 
place and probably did not approach them within a distance of 
many feet of the level indicated. I have shown that the quartzes 
were not confined to a given level, but occur at all levels, not 
onl}^ on the surface but apparently in nearly every square yard 

♦Habbitt, Franc E. American Naturalist, Vol. xviii, pp. 599-dOl. 
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of the surface loam within a radius of one hundred and fifty feet 
from the supposed bed of paleoliths. It is not necessary to 
-dwell further upon these extracts or to review other parts of her 
work, for, notwithstanding Miss Babbitt's evident sincerity and 
prolonged and praiseworthy attempts to reach the truth, it should 
be plainly stated that had she deliberately planned to misunder- 
stand and misinterpret the more important phenomena of the site 
she could hardly have been more -successful in accomplishing 
these ends. 

It is clear that the section exposed by my trench discloses ex- 
actly the conditions and phenomena that would result from the 
occupation of the site by quartz- workers of our neolithic aborig- 
ines at any period subsequent to the exposures of the Huionian 
bed rock by the post-glacial river, and there is nothing in the 
-conditions and phenomena of the site that will enable us to say 
whether the beginning of the (|uartz-working dates back one hun- 
dreil or one thousand years. Considering all features of the evi- 
-dence, however, geologic, topographic, archeologic and historic, 
the probabilities are very strong that the former figure is more 
nearl}' correct than the latter. 

Having shown that there is no evidence of the presence of man 
in this locality during the earlier stages of the gravel-forming 
epoch, the proposition affirmed by Miss Babbitt, I desire now to 
examine briefly the evidence relating to his presence during the 
final stages of that era, as outlined by professor Winchell. It 
has already been stated that the early observations of the occur- 
rence of worked quartzes in the superficial glacial deposits are in 
every respect correct, and identical observations were made by 
me on the Babbit site in carrying the trcnch up over the level 
surface of the terrace. At all points within a radius of about one 
hundred and fifty feet from the Babbitt deposit the quartz frag- 
ments were distributed through the loam to the deptR of from 
three to four feet. The same conditions were observed at other 
points, and I was at first entirely at a loss to account for the 
phenomena save on the theory, suggested by professor Winchell, 
that man lived upon the flood plain of the Father of Waters, at 
this point daring later glacial times, shaping there his rude im- 
plements of quartz. But as my observations were continued and 
carried over a wider field I encountered facts that did not readil}- 
accommodate themselves to this theory, suggesting the need of 
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other explauations. Some of these puzzling facts may be 
enumerated. 

In the first place, it seemed strange that the quartzes found in 
the loam should be confined exclusively to sites occupied or nat- 
urally resorted to by modern tribes who, as I have shown, left 
refuse identical in character and material with that found in the 
loam. In the second place, these quartzes were not in beds or 
layers at definite depths beneath the surface, as if made and used 
on the site at intervals in glacial inundation, or as if distributed 
from sites of manufacture by water during the formation of the 
deposits. It seemed a most significant fact that they were, in all 
observed cases, distributed somewhat uniformly through the 
stratum of sand extending from the surface downward, as if let 
into the deposit from above b}' some disturbing agency. In the 
third place, as professor Winchell has observed,* there were, so 
far as can be determined, no exposures of quartz- veins from which 
the raw material could be obtained at the period of gravel depo- 
sition involved; and, in the fourth place, professor Winchell had, 
at another point, secured neolithic implements from this same 
deposit, t So strongly were these suggestive observations im- 
pressed upon my mind that I felt impelled to begin the search 
for more definite evidence, and especially for evidence of agencies 
that could have served to introduce articles of modern make from 
the surface. Fortunately it was not necessary to go far. In 
digging the trench on the Babbitt site it was observed, as shown 
in fig. 3, that the rotting of the roots of large trees would per- 
mit the lowering of surface objects into the superficial deposits, 
and that as a result general distribution would in time result; but 
this did not seem to be a suflSciently potent agent. It was also 
apparent that distribution, such as that observed, would result 
from disturbances of the soil by burrowing animals, like the 
gopher, Iwdger and prairie dog, by the wallowing of bufifalo, by 
the cutting of paths by elk, and b}' excavations made by men, 
but these were not entirely satisfactory agencies, as they were 
not within the range of present observation. I passed up and 
down the margin of the terrace, examining each exposure of the 
strata and every contour of the bluff. I soon found that the 
winds had played with these surface sands and that dunes had 

♦Winchell, N. H., 6th An. Rept. (teol. Survey of Minn., p. 67. 
tibid. p. 60. 
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accumulated in places to the depth of from three to five feet, giv- 
ing rise to obscure elevations along the edge of the terrace; and 
it appeared that any part of the loam could thus have been 
worked over within recent times, distributing the bits of quartz 
from surface shops throughout the mass. Any one of these ob- 
servations would have been sufficient to enable me seriously to 
call in question the conclusion that the quartzes were originally 
included in the loam, but I sought an agency entirely competent 
and satisfactory. 

Passing through the western part of the village I came upon a 
large area recently cleared of its growth of young forest trees. 
The surface was varied by countless humps and hollows, and I 
found, by careful inspection, that it was the site of an ancient 
forest which had been uprooted by a tornado. A few of the great 
root masses were still pre8er\^ed, and in some cases where the 
wood had entirely disappeared the mounds of earth were still 
three feet high and the associated pits or hollows were nearly that 
deep. The humps and pits were so numerous as to disturb nearly 
one-half of the original level surface of the ground, and the dis- 
turbance must have extended in many cases to a depth of from 
four to six feet. Here, evidently, was the distributing agency 
sought, and one entirely competent to accomplish all that had been 
observed of distribution. Not only was this much obvious, but it 
appeared, further, that a factory site upon which relics were dis- 
tributed, disturbed by such an uprooting of forest trees, could 
not do otherwise than present exactly the conditions observed ii> 
the loams of the terrace plain. Indeed, it ma}- be said that, in a 
locality' where forests grow on and in deposits so unstable as are 
these Little Falls loams, it is impossible that surface accumula- 
tions of articles of stone should remain for a long period entirely 
upon the surface; and the explanation thus furnished of the dis- 
tribution of the worked quartzes of this locality through the 
glacial deposits, to the depth of four feet or more, is so satisfac- 
tor}' that no other theories are called for and little further discus- 
sion seems necessary'. 

The processes of distribution of surface articles throughout the 
superficial loams by this agency ma}' be illustrated b}* a series of 
sections. The section presented in fig. 4 exhibits the conditions 
of a cluster of shop sites such as had accumulated on the prairie 
margin when the manufacture of quartz implements was going 
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on. Tbere may, or may not, have been a forest at the time with- 
out affecting the final result, although a longer period most be 
allowed if the foresU had to grow after the site was deserted by 




the arrow-makera. The immediate result of the uprooting of a 
forest upon such a sit« is depicted in flg. 5. Portions of the 
quartzes would desuend into the pits and portions would be car- 




Fia. B. Tbe effect of DproollDK of Ireea on snitace reKcs. 
ried up with the roots. When the wood rotteil away the 
quartzes would be distributed over tbe mounds and in the hollows 
somewhat as shown in fig. 6, and by the time the elevated por- 




FlQ. 6. Distributiun of quartzes uvei humps SDil fn liollowi kitar tbe rottUiK of 
uprooted treea. 

tioDS of the soil had again settled Into the general level of the 
prairie tbe conditions would be pretty mnch as indicated in flg. 
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7. This result is really most remarkable, 3'et, as I have shown, 
inevitable — time being allowed — under the conditions existing at 
Little Falls. It is seen that in the period occupied by the up- 
rooting and decay of a forest and the settling of the loose earth 
back to its original level, the modem quaiTy-shop site with its 




. Fio. 7. Distribution of quartzes resultins: from forest uprooting, exemplified in 
the surface deposits of Little Falls. 

bed of fragments, flakes and failures may be so changed in char- 
acter as to afford striking proof of a paleolithic man of glacial 
age. The record may be so altered in the period of a generation 
as to be read ten thousand years instead of Mty, Such is the 
magic of nature's transformations and such are the pitfalls set 
for unwary explorers. It is true that since the occupation of 
this site by the quartz flakers, man}' forests may have fallen, but 
proof of this must necessarily be hard to secure, and if secured 
must still fall short of carrying the histor}' of man back to glacial 
times. 

In support of the theory that man dwelt in the valley of the 
Mississippi some ten thousand years ago it is pointed out that 
artificial quartzes ai'e distributed through portions of the super- 
ficial glacial deposits. I have shown that there are many ways 
in which this distribution could have taken place under modern 
conditions and through causes operating within the century. 
It may be objected that I have really proved nothing with respect 
to the recent introduction of the quartzes into the loams of this 
particular site, but I would observe that this is not essential. I 
have shown that the presence of worked quartzes in the unstrati- 
fied, superficial loams furnishes no real support for the theory of 
a glacial man. 

In the study of this site, three problems have come up for 
consideration, first, is there evidence of human occupation of this 
locality early in the gravel-forming era as deduced by Miss Bab- 
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bitt from the discovery of worked quartzes along the base of the 
terrace? second, is tlierc evidence of man's presence at the close 
of the glacial epoch, as indicated by the occurrence of art forms dis- 
tributed through the surface loams? and third, is there evidence 
that the art or any part of the art attributed to either of these 
horizons is paleolithic? All of these questions may be answered 
emphatically in the negative. It is clear from the facts pre- 
sented in the preceding pages, that had a thoroughly careful and 
well directed study of the phenomena of the site been made in the 
first place, the first and last of these questions need never have 

arisen. 

The mistakes made by Miss Babbitt are precisely such as others 

have made through taking up investigations in the geologic depart- 
ment of archeology without adequate knowledge either of the pro- 
cesses and phenomena of geology or of the arts and habits of our 
aboriginal peoples. It is manifestly easier to explain the puzzling 
phenomena of prehistoric archeology in America b}' current theo- 
ries borrowed from foreign sources, than to attribute them to con- 
ditions and causes of which no knowledge has been acquired. 
Like mistakes are made to some ext>ent by all students and at all 
stages of progress in research, and it must be regarded as a dut}' 
rather than as a charity to pass lightly over all such shortcomings 
in the work of genuine investigators; at the same time our high- 
est dut}' is to science, and vital errors, no matter what their origin, 
should }3e unhesitatingly pointed out, and expunged from the rei*- 

ords. • 

In closing, it may be stated with entire confidence that there is 

no available evidence of either a paleolithic man or glacial man 

in any part of the upper Mississippi valley. So far as my own 

observations and interpretations go, the vestiges of early man in 

Minnesota are confined exclusively to ordinary traces of Indian 

occupation. Considering the facts observed at Little Falls, and 

all the known ethnic phenomena of the region, this conclusion is 

so simple and natural that it ought to stiind unquestioned until 

positive proofs to the contrary, proofs not yet foreshadowed, are 

brought forward and subjected to the tests of science. 
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[Continued from Page 179.] 

PLEISTOCENE PAPERS READ AT THE OTTAWA 

MEETING OF THE GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

OF AMERICA. 

Eskers near Rochester^ N. Y. By Warren Upham. A very 
remarkable esker, called the Pinnacle hills, extending about four 
miles in a west- southwest course on the southeastern border of 
the city of Rochester, and another esker series several miles 
farther southeast in Pittsford, were described in this paper and 
attributed to deposition by streams flowing down from the melt- 
ing surface of the ice-sheet during its departure, their channels 
having been enclosed on each side by ice and open above to the 
sky. The material of these eskers, which was shown to have 
been englacial, is chiefly gravel and sand, but also comprises in 
some parts of the Pinnacle hills very abundant and large boulders, 
up to ten feet in diameter, some of which are lifted 200 feet or 
more above their sources within a few miles on a nearly plain 
country. The near origin of the Niagara limestone boulders in 
these hills was noticed in their earliest description, which, with 
the figure of a section, was published by Prof. James Hall fifty 
years ago. Probably no other locality has afforded so definite 
proof of transportation of drift into th^ lower part of the ice- 
sheet by currents having a considerable upward movement from 
a flat tract; but the angle of ascent may have been no more than 
one degree, or 92 feet per mile. An article by Mr. Charles R. 
Drj'er, on the glacial geology of this region, with a map showing 
these eskers, is in the American Geologist, for April, 1890. 

President Gilbert and Secretary Fairchild spoke briefly, in 
discussion of this paper, concerning their observations of the 
peculiar structural features of the Pinnacle hills, for which no 
detailed explanation had been previousl}' attempted. 

(Comparison of Phistoctne, and Present Ice-sheets. By Warren 
Upham. The Pleistocene ice-sheets of North America and Europe 
were compared with the now existing Malaspina, Greenland, and 
Antarctic ice-sheets, as to their areas, surface slopes and probable 
thickness, rates of erosion and ablation, sub-glacial and englacial 
drift, and manner of deposition of the various drift formations. 
The Malaspina glacier or ice-sheet, covered on its wasting borders 
by much drift and growing forests, is believed to afford explana- 
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tions of forest beds between deposits of till, and of the peculiar 
drift accumulations named drumlins (as shown in the American 
Geologist for December, 1892), both being attributable to stages 
in the general recession of the North American ice-sheet when 
increased snowfall and onflow of the ice slackened its retreat or 
caused it temporarily to re-advance. Under this view, the Ice 
age seems probably to have comprised only one great epoch of 
glaciation, with motlerate oscillations of the ice-front, and to 
have been geologically brief. The length of the Post-glacial 
epoch, according to N. H. Winchell, Gilbert, Andrews, Wright, 
Prestwich, Mackintosh, and others, has l)een only about (5,000 to 
10,000 years. In Europe Prof. James Geikie has shown that 
men had reached the neolithic stage of their development l)efore 
the ice-sheet of Denmark and Scandinavia had vanished; and 
similarly in California neolithic implements, probably contempo- 
raneous with the Ice age, are found in gravels under the lava of 
Table mountain. Other discoveries of stone implements, mostl}* 
of pala?olithic types, and of the flakes formed in their manufact- 
ure, have been made by Dr. Abl)ott and Profs. Putnam and 
Shaler in the late glacial gravels of Trenton, N. J., by Mills and 
Metz in Ohio, by Miss Bal>bitt in Minnesota, by Tyrrell in a 
beach of the glacial lake Agassiz in Manitoba, and by McGee in 
the sediment of the last great flood of the Pleistocene lake 
Lahontan. Great elevation of the glaciated countries is believed 
by the author to have been the chief cause of the Ice age, and 
the pre-glacial uplifting probably occupied a longer time than the 
glaciation; but l)Oth may be well referred, as by Hilgard and 
Spencer, to the Quaternary era, which also, according to Dana and 

Sir Archibald Geikie, should be considered as extending to the 
present time. With this definition, the (Quaternary era may com- 
prise al)out 100,000 years. 

Mr. McGee, in discussion, doubted the reference of the ice 
accumulation to high altitude of the land, and si>oke of re- 
cent studies by Mr. W. H. Holmes at Trenton, N. J., who 
supposes all the evidences of mans presence there to be post- 
glacial. 

Dr. A. R. C. Selwvn thought that the Pleistocene and present 

ce-sheets are most readily explained by changes in the coarse 
and volume of marine currents, and that glacialists should take 
into account various concurrent causes for the glacial climate 
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and diverse processes in different regions for the formation of the 
glacial and modified drift deposits. 

Prof. Wright remarked that Dr. Abbott in examining exten- 
sive railway excavations of the Trenton gravel had far more 
opportunity for the discovery of implements than Mr. Holmes in 
his recent observations, and that Prof. Putnam in several days' 
search found five stone implements there in the undisturbed 
glacial gravel. The implements found in Ohio by Mr. Mills and 
Dr. Metz are also entirely conclusive testimony of the presence 
of men contemporaneous with the departure of the ice-sheet. 
Any artificial fiakes of stone, and **quarry rejects" or failures, 
are quite as good proofs of man's presence as finished imple- 
ments. 

Prof. Salisbury would restrict the term englacial drift to the 
material lx)rne along in the central and upper portions of the ice- 
sheet, which was scanty and of distant origin, while the basal 
portion of the ice contained much drift from near sources. He 
concurred with Mr. McGee in doubting the testimony which has 
been supposed to establish the existence of man on thi« continent 
during the Glacial period. 

The post-glactal outlet of the Great LnkcH through Lake Nipin- 
iing and the Mattaxcan River. By G. FREDERICK Wrioiit. 
Following the suggestion of Mr. Gilbert in his paper on the **His- 
tory of the Niagara River," that the northeastwanl depression of 
the northeastern United States and the eastern provinces of 
Canada at the close of the Glacial period probably caused an out- 
flow from lake Huron for some time by way of lake Nipissing 
and the Mattawan into the Ottawa river, Prof. Wright had dur- 
ing the past summer examined the course of the supposed outflow 
and found good evidence that it was a fact. Trout lake, at the 
head of the Mattawan river, is only three miles from lake Nipis- 
sing and is 20 feet higher; and the swamp on the divide between 
them is 20 feet, or less, above Trout lake, or about 100 feet 
above lake Huron and Georgian bay. On the north side of this 
swamp, a beach line or terrace was traced all the way from lake 
Nipissing to Trout lake, and is regarded as the level of the former 
outflow. The Mattawan in its length of about 30 miles descends 
some 200 feet, and on the south side of its mouth a terrace 80 
feet above its junction with the Ottawa bears a surprising pro- 
fusion of boulders of all sizes up to 20 and even 80 feet in 
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diameter. These boulders the author thought to have been swept 
down the Mattawan valley by a powerful river outflowing from 
lake Huron, as the debacle of discharge from lake Bonneville 
brought a similar multitude of boulders to Pocatello, where it 
entered the broad Snake river valley. 

In discussion, President Gilheri stated that he had examined 
this divide and the course of the Mattawan to lake Talon, finding 
the avenue of drainage to consist largely of boulders, witli scarcely 
anv till or stratified beds. 

Dr. Bell thought that all the reported observations fall far 
short of proving an outlet from Lake Huron to the Ottawa. The 
tract of so plentiful boulders at the mouth of the Mattawan he 
considered as part of a morainic belt. 

On certain features in the distribution of the Columbia formation 
on the middle Atlantic slope. By N. H. Darton. This paper, 
read in the absence of the author by Mr. McGee, directed atten- 
tion to evidences of an interval of erosion between the two divis- 
ions of the Columbia formation in Marjiand and northward to 
New Jersey. The lower division comprises beds of loam and fine 
and coarse gravel, all of which enclose occasional ice-borne boul- 
ders; and the upper division, more rarely containing boulders, con- 
sists chiefly of loam or clay, resembling loess, to which the name 
Philadelphia brick clay was given by Lewis. Both parts are re- 
ferreci to estuarine deposition, and the interval of emergence and 
erosion dividing them is thought to correspond to the inter-glacial 
epoch and forest bed of Iowa between deposits of till, which ap- 
pear correllative with these lower and upper parts of the Colum- 
bia formation. 

Mr. Upham, in discussion, thought the Columbia gravel and 
loam to be not marine or estuarine sediments, but the deposits of 
river floods bearing ice-rafts when the land in the early part of the 
Glacial period was higher than now, with much greater supply of 
<letritus and of water from rains and snow melting each spring 
and summer. 

Note on the geology of Middhton Island^ Alaska. By GeoRGE 
M. Dawson. (The author being absent, this paper was read by 
Mr. R. \V. Ells.) On Middleton Island, situated near the verge 
of the submarine continental plateau, about 50 miles distant from 
the coast, typical till is found, enclosing abundant argillite frag- 
ments and broken marine shells. A microscopic examination also 
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reveals sponge spicules and several species of foraminifera. This 
island is apparently a part of a moraine of the continental ice- 
sheet, the shells and foraminifera being brought from the sea 
bottom between it and the mainland. The intervening water is 
from 30 to 50 fathoms deep, but when the ice-sheet was being 
formed and plowed up its drift, the region was probably much up- 
lifted. Similar till containing shell fragments occui*s also on the 
Queen Charlotte islands. 

Mr. C. W. Hayes, discussing this paper, mentioned his obser- 
vations of wave-cut terraces 30 feet above the sea on islands in 
Prince William sound, opposite to Middleton island, which show 
that for a long time following the glaciation of this part of Alaska, 
the land has stood so much below its present hight. This also 
agrees with the conclusions of Dr. W.H. Dall, that mainly the 
coasts of Alaska and of Bering strait are now slowly rising. 
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I. The PoST-CARBONIFEROrS DRALNAGJi. 

1. The post- Carhoniferoutt drainage. The region of the Mis- 
sissippi basin has at no period been subjected to sucb violent dis- 

♦The writer wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to Prof. W. M. 
Davis, of Harvard college, for help and suggestions received during the 
preparation of this paper. 
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turbances as bave cbaracterized tbe region of tlie Appalacbians on 
tbe east, or tbe Rock}' mountains on tbe west. All cbanges seem 
to bave been of tbe nature of continental elevation or subsidence, 
affecting wide areas. Tbe principal effect of sucb movements 
upon rivers flowing over approximately borizont'il rocks would be 
to increase or diminisb tlieir power of erosion witb tbeir greater or 
less elevation above base -level. Tbeir courses would not be 
altered. It is tberefore not improbable tbat tbe courses of tbe 
larger rivers and tbe general direction of tbe drainage of tbe ai-ea 
was determined at tbe time of tbe first elevation of tbe land above 
tbe sea at tbe close of Carboniferous time, and tbat tins drainage 
bas been maintained ever since. Tbe drainage wbicb was insti- 
tuted wben tbe interior basin first became dr}' land will l>e consid- 
ered, and tbe courses tbat tbe streams tben took determined, as 
far as possible. If tbe present courses of tbe streams correspond 
witb tbese b\'potbetical original courses, tbe similarlt}' may be ex- 
plained by considering tbe first streams to bave preserved tbeir 
first courses. Tbey will tben be original or consequent sti-eams. 
If tbere is a lack of correspondence between tbe two, tbe cause 
and date of tbe ebange from tbe supposed original courses must 
be considered. 

During Paleozoic time tbe region of tbe Mississippi valley was 
occupied by a broad interior sea, bounded b}' land masses on tbe 
nortb and soutbeast. Sediments were brougbt down into tbis 
basin from eitber side. Sands and gravels were deposited near 
sbore, finer muds at a disUmce, wbile tbe centtT of tbe basin was 
tbe scene of tbe accumulation of widespread limestone deposits. 
During Carboniferous time tbe sea sballowed, and its l>ottom over 
mucb of tbe area was near sea level. At times vjist swampy for- 
ests grew over newl}* emerged flats, onl}' to be buried beneatb the 
mud and sand of a later subsidence-. 

Tbere was of course no drainage wbile tbe area was uncier water. 
Tbe drainage of tbe swamps of tbe coal period must bave been 
very sluggisb and is so little known tbat it cannot be considered 
here.* But it is comparativel}* easy to picture the conditions 
which must have existed over most of the area after tbe Appal- 
achian disturbance. The Paleozoi't rocks bad been crumpled into 
mountain elevations along the Appalachian region. These folds 
died away to the west where the Carboniferous deposits formed a 

♦Sec Missouri Geological Survey. Report on Coal. 1891, pp. 24-5. 
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new and level plain sloping gradually away to the northwest. This 
alope was probably greater than the slope of the beds as they were 
deposited, for the beds doubtless shared more or less in the eleva- 
tion which had taken place on their southeast margin. The drain- 
age of this elevate<l mountain region would extend itself across 
this plain to the northwest, the direction of flow being deter- 
mined b}' the slope of the surface. The crystallines of Canada 
and the Paleozoic sediments which had been forming in the sea 
south of them appear to have been elevated at about the same 
period, so that the whole of the eastern 'Mississippi basin became 
dry land. Whether the Canadian uplift was of continental extent 
and the present dip of the stratified rocks is merely the slope of 
the old Paleozoic sea bottom, or whether there was a differential 
uplift by which the northern portions were more elevated than the 
southern, is not known. In either case there would be a south- 
ward slope from the crystallines over the newly emerged plain. 
The southward drainage from the Canadian highlands and the 
northwestward drainage from the Appalachian region would unite 
and form a trunk stream flowing westward and occupying the posi- 
tion of the present Ohio. The Archean area of Wisconsin, which 
existed as an island in the old Paleozoic sea, formed a more or 
iesselevated nucleus after emergence, with Paleozoic strata sloping 
away from it in all directions; and the drainage of Wisconsin 
would consist of streams flowing out radially from its Archean 
core. The outlet of ail these streams, — of the trunk stream drain- 
ing the Canadian and Appaliachian regions, of the westward flow- 
ing streams from the Archean area of Wisconsin and from the 
Archean area to the north in Minnesota and British America, — 
would be to the west, discharging into a Mesozoic sea, the limits 
of which have not been determined. 

It is now necessary to c»omparc this h3'pothetical jK)st- Carbonif- 
erous drainage of the eastern Mississippi basin with the present 
drainage. If the two are found to agree in whole or in part, that 
part of the present drainage which corresponds with the hypothet^ 
ical post-Carboniferous drainage ma}' be considered to have been 
determined in its general direction at the time of the Appalachian 
uplift Where lack of correspondence between the two exists, the 
differences will be examined in detail. 

Comparing the present with the supposed post-Carboniferous 
system, the rivers south of the Ohio are seen to flow northwest in 
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both cuses. Nortli of the Ohio and south of the St. Lawrence 
basin the direction is south in both instances. In Wisconsin tlie 
drainage is radially out from the central Archean area. The pres- 
ent drainage of the eastern Mississippi basin is therefore in the 
main that which may be assumed as the original consequent drain- 
age of the region when the land was first elevated above the sea. 
In the absence of any evidence to the contrar}', the most probable 
explanation of the coincidence is that the river courses in these 
parts of the Mississippi basin have remained in general unchanged 
since Permian time. They are here considered original or conse- 
({uent streams. 

2. Adjustments of the post' Carbon if eroua drainage. There are 
however several important differences between the hypothetical 
post-Carboniferous drainage and the present drainage, in which 
the present streams cannot be explained as original streams. They 
are as follows : — (a) The St. Lawrence drainage, (b) The drain- 
age of the Silurian areas of Tennessee and of Ohio, t. e. of the 
Tennessee and Cincinnati anticlinals. (c)The course of the upper 
Mississippi, (d) The course of the lower Mississippi. These de- 
partures will now be considered. 

(a) The St. Lawrence drainage. The most marked departure 
from the presumed post-Carboniferous drainage, is the drainage 
of the St. Lawrence Basin. The earliest consequent drainage of 
this area must have been southward from the crystallines of Can- 
ada to the Ohio. But the great drainage lines of the St Law- 
i*ence basin, which are occupied by the great lakes and the rivers 
connecting them, are structural valle3's developed along the strike 
of the softer members of the Paleozoic formations and at right 
angles to the slope of the original surface. This structural con- 
trol of the drainage shows of itself that the present arrangement 
H not the consequent arrangement of the streams, but that it is 
an arrangement which was effected after the land had been long 
elevated above the sea. The streams had then had opportunity to 
cut down into the underlying strata and had slowly adjusted them- 
H4*lvcM to the differences in hanlness and structure which they 
there discovered. 

The cause and date of this change from the early consequent 
to the later subse(|uent drainage in the St. Lawrence basin have 
not been definitc^ly determined. It is probable that the adjust- 
ment was effected during that long interval between Permian time 
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and the commencement of the Cretaceous cycle of which there is 
little record in the Mississippi basin. During this time the drain- 
age was changed from the first condition in which the streams 
flowed down the slope and across the strike of the beds, to a con- 
dition where the}' followed the softer members of the Paleozoic 
rocks. 

It is probable that the change in outlet from the Ohio to the 
St. Lawrence was effected at a later date and was one of the re- 
sults of the elevation and tilting of the Cretaceous base-level, which 
will be considered later. After the general surface of eastern 
America had been reduced to a lowland under the action of long- 
continued erosion, a slight tilting of this lowland would be suffi- 
cient to divert a part of the Mississippi drainage northward 
through the lower St. Lawrence. If lake Michigan and lake Erie 
drained southward into the Ohio previous to the glacial period, 
the final completion of the present St. Lawrence drainage was not 
effected until the close of the ice invasion. 

(b) The dr<iinage nf the Ciiicitnuiti and Tennessee anticlinals. 
In the discussion of the post-Carboniferous drainage two similar 
important structural features of the Mississippi basin were left 
out of consideration. These were the Cincinnati and Tennessee 
anticlinals, as they have been called. If these two regions were 
to have a surface form like that indicated by the geological struct- 
ure, there would be a broad low dome over central Tennessee and 
a similar but much larger elevation over parts of Kentucky, Ohio 
and Indiana. If such elevations did exist they are ignored by 
the present Ohio and Cumberland rivers which cut directly across 
them. 

The most probable explanation of this apparent peculiarity is 
that the anticlinals never existed as surface elevations at any 
time subsequent to the Appalachian elevation. Some consider- 
able part of the arching of the strata took place during Paleozoic 
time, previous to the Appalachian uplift. The direction of the 
axis of disturbance is not parallel to the Appalachian axis of 
disturbance, but is more nearly north and south, suggesting an 
independent disturbance. There are evidences that during Pale- 
ozoic time shallow water or land conditions prevailed along the 
axis of uplift in Tennessee, Kentucky and Ohio. Ripple marks 
occur in the Devonian Black Shale in Ohio. Going south from 
lake Erie to Tennessee the Devonian and Upper Silurian succes- 
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Bively become thinner and finally disappear, indicating that a land 
area existed in Tennessee and Kentucky in middle Paleozoic time 
which during a considerable period was gradually extending itself 
northward. The present anticlinal dip of the strata appears to 
be due to an elevation of middle Paleozoic date. £rosion in 
middle and late Paleozoic time was doubtless effective in remov- 
ing a large part of the original constructional inequality. If then 
this low land mass had been slightly submerged during Carbonif- 
erous time and covered with a thin veneer of Carboniferous rocks, 
and had then been elevated with the rest of the interior basin, 
the post-Carboniferous drainage would have followed the course 
of the present Ohio and Cumberland rivers, directly across the 
underlying structural anticlinal, and at a later date would have 
discovered the concealed diversity of rock structure. The course 
of the Ohio and Cumberland rivers would be consequent upon the 
slope of the newly emerged land surface. In that part of their 
courses lying across- the Cincinnati and Tennessee anticlinals, the 
rivers are superimposed on the underlying rocks from a cover of 
Carboniferous stnita which have been completely' remove<l. 

(c) The upper Missisaippi, The course of the Mississippi along 
the western border of Wisconsin affords another example of de- 
parture from the supposed post- Carboniferous drainage. Instead 
of flowing down the dip of the rocks to the southwest it follows 
the strike to the southeast. The original drainage of the area 
must have been southwest into a Mesozoic interior sea, and this 
drainage must have been maintained until the end of Cretaceous 
time ; for during the Cretaceous period the interior sea reached 
almost as far east as the Mississippi. The elevation of the plains 
inaugurated a new condition of drainage. The elevation of the 
plains on the west and of the Appallachian region on the east 
which marked the close of the Cretaceous period, left a broad 
north and south depression which determined the course of the 
drainage of the northern part of the Mississippi basin, and the 
«pper Mississippi dates from that elevation. 

(c/.) The Lower Mississippi. There is go<Kl reason to believe 
that the course of the main post-Carboniferous drainage line of 
Uie interior was not, as it is now, south from the mouth of the 
Ohio, but i-ather west, through Missouri and Arkansas. The axis 
of the trough which was forme<l between the Canadian and 
Appalachian uplifts would lie to the southwest, through Missouri 
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and Arkansas, —a continuation of the line of the present Ohio, — 
and it would seem as if the post- Carboniferous drainage of the 
interior would have discharged along this line. 

Positive evidence for such a discharge is not wanting. Folded 
Paleozoic rocks occur in the Novaculite region of central western 
Arkansas* under conditions which pretty definitely show them to 
l)e a continuation of the Appalachian folding to the east. Siluri- 
an and Carboniferous rocks are embraced in the folding and the 
structure is closel}^ similar to that of the folded Paleozoic rocks of 
the Appalachian region. The folds are closely appressed on the 
south side and flattened on the north side of the area, showing a 
pressure acting from the south. The prevalence of shales on the 
north side and of sandstones on the south side of the region indi- 
cates a derivation of material from the south. In these last two 
respects the Arkansas region resembles the Appalachian. The 
general trend of the folding in the Novaculite area is toward the 
east, — toward the point where the Appalachian folds disappear be- 
neath the gulf Cretaceous. These facts clearl}' indicate a west- 
ward continuation into Arkansas of the Appalachian folding and 
elevation. In post-Carboniferous time a mountain barrier in all 
probability extended from New York to Arkansas, precluding the 
possibilit}' of a southward discharge of the interior drainage by its 
present outlet, and compelling its discharge to the west, through 
Missouri and Arkansas. This may be taken as the probable direc- 
tion of the main drainage line of the interior basin in post-Carbon- 
iferous time. 

The change to the present southward drainage seems to have 
taken place at the end of the Cretaceous period. By that time 
the Appalachian mountains had l>een reduced nearly to base-level 
and probably existed as a low and nearly obliterated divide. 
When the elevation of the Cretaceous base-level occurred, the 
streams would have followed any troughs produced by the 
warping of the old lowland. The elevation of the Appalachians 
on the east and the plains on the west resulted in producing a 
broad north and south depression in the present Mississippi valley* 
and in reversing the courses of those streams which had been flow- 
ing westward into the Mesozoic sea. But, perhaps, more impor- 
tant than the elevation of the plains in diverting the interior 

♦Geol. Survey of Ark., Ann. Ropi., 18*.K), vol. in. Novacnlltos, by L. 
S. Grlswold, pp. 212-214. 
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drainage southward was the actual depression of the Cretaceous 
base-level across the lower course of the present Mississippi river. 
Here the base- level was depressed below sea level and the drainage 
of the interior found an easy outlet to the south. Since that time 
the Mississippi has been graduall}' extending its mouth southward. 

II. The Cretaceous Cycle. 

1. The Cretaceous Cycle. The earliest topographic feature of 
eastern North America dates from the close of the Cretaceous.* 
It comprises the remnants of the plain to which long continued 
erosion of Mesozoic time had reduced the land surface. At the 
commencement of Tertiary time this lowland was raised and be- 
came an elevated upland plateau. 

Two difl3culties are met in the attempt to trace this elevated 
Cretaceous base-level across the Mississippi basin. First, erosion 
appears to have obliterated almost all evidence of it on the soft 
paleozoic rocks of the interior, and it is only on the borders of 
the region, where the rocks are prevailingly hard sandstones and 
conglomerates, that successful search for it may be exj)ected. 
Second, over a large part of the Mississippi basin the topography 
of the underl3'ing rock surface is concealed beneath a monotonous 
mantle of glacial drift. 

J, The Cretaceous Cycle in Kentucky and Tennessee. Remnants, 
of the Cretaceous base-level occur in Tennessee and Kentucky. 
Among the mountains of North Carolina evidence of the elevated 
Cretaceous base- level is found bv Willis, t The mountains rise a 
few thousand feet above the plateau and some of the valleys are 
cut several hundred feet below it, but to a person standing at the 
same elevation with the plateau, its plateau character can be dis- 
tinctly seen. The considerable elevation of the mountain sum- 
mits al)ove the plateau in this district is due to the greater hard- 
ness of the rocks which did not permit their being re<luced to 
base-level before the elevation which closed the Cretaceous Cycle. 
Northwest of the Carolina mountains lies the broad valley of the 
East Tennessee river, which was excavated during Tertiary time. 
On its eastern border, the generally even crest-line of Pine mount- 
ain, with an average elevation of 2,000 feet probably marks the 

*See Bull. Geol. Soc. America, vol. 2, pp. 541-586. The Geological 
Dates of Origin of Certain Topographic Forms on the Atlantic Slope 
of the United States, by W. M. l3avis. 

+XationRl Geographic Magazine, vol. i, 1889, pp. 291-800. 
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outcrop of the Carboniferous conglomerate upon the old base- 
level. Beyond the valley of the East Tennessee rises the Cum- 
berland table-land, with an average elevation of 1,900 feet. The 
fact that its surface consists of the bevelled edges of strata of 
different hardness, shows that it is a plain of denudation. It is 
another remnant of the old base-level. It is a direct extension 
southward into Tennessee and Alabama of the plateau of western 
Pennsylvania, which has been identified by Davis as a part of 
the Cretaceous base- level. The western edge of the Cumberland 
table-land is bounded by an abrupt descent to a second plateau, 
which has an average elevation of 900 feet, and which extends to 
the west, completely encircling the central lowland region of Ten- 
nessee, as far as to the Tennessee river and a short distance be- 
yond. This plain has been termed by Safford* *»the highland 
rim of middle Tennessee. " On the west this plateau runs be- 
neath Cretaceous beds. The relative straight line of contact 
between the Cretaceous rocks and the Paleozoic rocks which 
compose the highland rim, and the fact that west of the line of 
contact no Paleozoic rocks are seen projecting through the Cre- 
taceous cover shows that the Cretaceous beds were deposited 
upon a comparatively level surface. This level surface appears 
to be a part of the Cretaceous base-level which has already been 
recognized in the Cumberland table-land and among the Carolina 
mountains. A gradual rise from the western to the eastern part 
of the old b:ise-level would be expected. Such is not the case. 
The two paits are not continuous, but there is an abrupt cliff 
separating the Cumberland plateau from the highland rim, of 
which the western edge has been considered a part of the Cre- 
taceous base-level. The most probable explanation of the separa- 
tion of the two parts is that which attributes it to later erosion. 
The elevation of the Cretaceous base-level at the end of Creta- 
ceous time has permitted Tertiary erosion to cut out at a lower 
level a structural plain upon the hard siliceous sub- Carboniferous 
bed which forms the floor of the highland rim. The siliceous 
sub-Carboniferous rocks were the surface rocks of the Cretaceous 
base-level in western Tennessee, hence the Cretaceous base-level and 
the structural plain are identical there, where the Paleozoic rocks run 
beneath the Cretjiceous. But in middle Tennessee the siliceous 



•For a description of the physical features of Tennessee see Safford^ 
Geology of Tennessee, pp. 21-125. 
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sub- Carboniferous beds were far below the Cretaceous base-level 
and after elevation Tertiary erosion removed the overlying lime- 
stone and shales down to the level of the siliceous beds, beneath 
which it did not go. The result was the separation of the old 
base-level into two parts, one represented b}' the Cuml>erland 
tableland, the other by the part of the highland rim where it 
runs beneath the Cretaceous. 

3. The Cretaceous Cycle in Wutconnin, Throughout most of the 
area northwest of Tennessee and Kentucky, the sui'face c*onfigur- 
ation of the older rocks is concealed beneath a heav}* mantle of 
drift. But over a considerable area of Wisconsin and a small 
part of the neighboring states, no driftdepositsoccurand the rock 
topograph}' is visible. The general physical features of southern 
Wisconsin* embrace a widely opened lowland, trenched by water 
courses, and with remnants of a higher land mass rising above 
the general lowland and forming the inter-stream divides. The 
trenching of the general lowland, from analogy with similar work 
elsewhere, appears to be the work of Post-Tertiar}- erosion. The 
development of the general lowland took place during Tertiarj- 
time. The hills rising above the general lowland are the last 
remnants of the elevated land mass upon which erosion commenced 
at the beginning of Tertiary time. Whether the hight of these 
remnants represents the full altitude to which the land was ele- 
vated at the beginning of Tertiar}' time or whether erosion has 
everywhere reduced the country to a greater or less amount below 
the uplifted Cretaceous base-level, has not been determined. In 
any event, these higher masses represent nearly destro3'ed rem- 
nants of the Cretaceous elevated base-level; and even these rem- 
nants are probably not the full measure of the altitude assumed 
b}' the old lowland after its elevation at the end of the Cretaceous 

periml. 

4. The Cretareous Cycle in Minnesota, The Oetaceous de- 
posits of the plains reach eastwani as a continuous sheet, to about 
the western border of Minnesota, t But at numerous localities in 
Minnesota, some almost as far east as the Mississippi river, iso- 
lated patches of Cretaceous occur beneath the drift, resting upon 
the underlying rock surface. These deposits are found along 

*Sce U. 8. Oool. Survey. Sixth Annual Report 1884 5. The Driftless 
Area of the I'pper Mississippi Valley— T. C. Chamberlain and R. I>. 
Salisbury, pp. 221-23'.). 

f (4ool. of Minnesota. Final Report, vol. i, pp. 431-439. 
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the stream lines, probably because the thick sheet of drift every- 
where conceals the underlying rocks, except along the rivers. 
The rocks upon which they rest are often seen to be an eroded 
land surface. These facts show that the surface of Minnesota 
was nearly base-leveled when the Cretaceous beds were deposited. 
The surface of southern Minnesota is mostly level prairie formed 
by the drift. The Minnesota river cuts a trench in this prairie 
125 to 200 feet deep, and in doing so cuts in places through Cre- 
taceous beds and into the underlying rocks. The surface of the 
rocks upon which the Cretaceous beds lie must therefore be nearly 
level. It could not have been much more uneven at the time the 
Cretaceous beds were deposited upon it than it is at present, for 
any erosion which would have lowered the inequalities must have 
completely removed all the overlying softer Cretaceous deposits. 
Southern Minnesota therefore is considered to have been a nearly 
base-leveled country at the time that the Cretaceous deposits 
were laid down. The similarit}' between the present rock topog- 
raphy underlying the drift and the low relief of the land in 
Cretaceous time points to the conclusion that since Cretaceous 
time southern Minnesota has not been for any long period of time 
much elevated above base- level ; consequently i>ost^ Cretaceous 
erosion has not destroyed the Cretaceous base-level in the process 
of reducing the country a second time to base-level. 

J. The CrHaceftus cycle in Arkansas. Evidence of the exten- 
sion of the Cretaceous base- level into Arkansas has l)een given 
by Griswold.* The higher ridges of the novaculite area west of 
Little Rock reach an average elevation of 2,500 feet, perhaps 
marking the altitude of the upland from which the present topog- 
raphy has been cut. *' Still further south the ridge tops be- 
come broader and the valleys shallower. The appearance of an 
upland plain l>ecomes more marked as the elevation decreases 
southward and less opportunity is given for deep stream erosion. 
The southward sloping plain of Paleozoic rocks sinks below Cre- 
taceous or Tertiary strata and none of these older rocks are seen 
again south of the contact line, projecting through the later sedi- 
ments. This gives evidence that the Paleozoic strata of this re- 
gion had been worn down to a pretty level surface before the Cre- 
taceous strata were deposited. Thus we have altogether good 

• Geol. Survey of Arkansas. Ann. Report, 1890, vol. in. Novaculites 
by L. 8. Griswold. pp. 220-222. 
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evidence of a former base-level plain which is naturally less dis- 
tinct toward the north where subsequent elevation and denuda- 
tion have l)een greater." * 

6. Completion of the Cretaceous Cycle, The elevation which 
closed the Cretaceous cycle of development was of late Cretaceous 
or earh' Tertiary date. The occurrence of Cretaceous rocks un- 
conformabl}' lying upon the elevated base-level at many points 
proves that the elevation could not have taken place until the end 
of Cretaceous time. 

The date of the completion of the process of base-leveling was 
not the same iu all places, but varied according to the hardness of 
the rocks. In New Jersey t the base-leveling of the Triassic ai*ea 
was completed before the deposition of the Cretaceous beds, i. e. 
bv the end of Jurassic time. The Cretaceous beds here over-lie 
unconformably a plain formed of the beveled edges of inclined 
Triassic sandstones. The base- leveling of the harder crystalline 
rocks of the Highlands was not completed until the end of Cre- 
taceous time, for the material composing the Cretaceous beds was 
largely derived from the highland crystallines. Over the interior 
basin the rocks are relatively soft and the Cretaceous base-level 
api)eai's to have been essentially completed before the deposition 
of the CreUiceous beds. The elevation of the base level, however, 
did not take place until the Cretaceous rocks had been deposited. 

The extension of the CreUiceous l)ase-level over the eastern 
Mississippi basin has now l)een considered and remnants of it have 
]>een found in widely separated parts of the basin. Probably be- 
fore the close of the Cretaceous period the whole of the eastern 
Mississippi was a lowland plain close to base-level, except in the 
southern Appalachian mountain region where the country may 
still have had considerable relief. The direction of the stream 
courses by which this erosion was accomplished has already l)een 
considered in discussing the post- Carboniferous drainage. 

111. Thk Tertiary Cvcle. 
1, The elevation of the Cretaceous base-level. At the close of 
the CreUiceous or commencement of the Tertiary there was a 
general elevation and warping of the Cretaceous base-level over 

♦ 1. c, p. 221. 

fBull Ciool. Soc. America, Vol. 2. The Geological Dates of Origin of 
Certain Topographic Forms on the Atlantic Slope of the United States 
—by W. M. Davis, pp. r)54-r». 
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the whole of eastern North America. The amount of elevation 
was not tlie same in different parts of the area. The plateau now 
stands at an elevation of 1,300 feet in western New England, 
1,600 feet in New York on the Hudson, and 2,500 feet in western 
Pennsjivania. These elevations represent in a general way the 
amount of Tertiar}' elevation and warping: for deformations of 
post-Tertiar}' date are of relativel}' small amount. South westward 
along the Appalachians the altitude of the plateau falls until in 
Georgia and Alabama it dips beneath the gulf Cretaceous and be- 
neath the sea level as well; so that across the lower Mississippi 
there was no elevation, but an actual subsidence. In the upper 
Mississippi valley lack of recogniza})le remnants of the old plateau 
prevent an accurate determination of the elevation, but the amount 
was less toward the Mississippi and in Minnesota was probably of 
very little account. 

By the elevation and warping of the Cretaceous base-level im- 
portant changes were effected in the drainage of the eastern Mis- 
sissippi basin. The elevation of the plains turned the drainage of 
a large part of the interior toward the east. All the rivers which 
now cross the plains date onlv from the earlv Tcrtiarv, for during 
Cretaceous time the present area of the plains was beneath sea 
level. Tlie Missouri and its tribuUiries are Tertiarv rivers. The 
elevation of the plains on the west and the Appalachian area on 
the east formed a broad north and south depression which deter- 
mined the course of the upper Mississippi; and, aided })v the de- 
pression of the base-level across the present course of the lower 
Mississippi, turned the main drainage discharge of the interior 
southward by its present course to the gulf. The Mississippi, 
therefore, also dates onlv from the commencement of the Tertiarv. 

These changes in drainage were caused l>y the warping which 
accompanied the elevation of the old lowland rather than by the 
elevation itself. Upon rivers flowing over approximately horizon- 
tal rocks such as cover most of the Mississippi basin, the only ef- 
fect of elevation alone would be to increase the erosive power of 
the streams; it would not alter their courses. A differential up- 
lift or warping is necessary to cause a change in the (lin»ction of 
drainage courses. 

With the elevation of the Cretaceous base-level the rivers began 
to cut down to a new base-level and entered upon a new cycle of 
development. This is the Tertiary- cycle of development. With 
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the exception of the cases already- instanced, the rivere seem to 
have held the courses which they had had during Cretaceous time; 
at least there is no evidence of cliange from those courses. The 
movement of elevation embraced so wide an area that it did not 
affect the minor arrangement of the stream courses. The streams 
of the Cretaceous c^'cle were revived. Elevation gave them greater 
velocity and erosive jKJwer and they at once commenced to cut 
their channels to base-level and then to widen them out at that 
level. 

^. Ttrtiary work in Tcimfsst*' mn1 Kctituchy. The larger part 
of the topography of TtMinessee and Kentucky was fashioned out 
from the Cretaceous base-level plateau during Tertiary time. 
The broad valley of the East Tennessee with an average elevation 
of 1,000 feet above sea level and cut a thousand or more feet be- 
low the surrounding plateau is a Tertiary valley. It is a direct 
southward continuation of the Kittatinny valley of New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania which is of Tertiary date. In western Tennes- 
see the Tennessee river has excavated during Tertiar}' time a 
broad deep valley similar to its valley in eastern Tennessee but 
not as deep, for the altitude* of the plateau is not so great n.s in 
eastern Tennessee. 

A l>etter illustration of the extent of Tertiarv erosion is found 
in the central part of Tennessee. From the central lowland of 
Tennessee the strata dip away in all directions at low angles. If 
the strata which have been removed were to be restored the form 
of the surface would be a wide flat dome with its greatest eleva- 
tion over the center of the region. The capping of (\irboniferou8 
rocks over this region may originally have been of less thickness 
than over surrounding regions. Whether pre-Tertiar}' erosion 
sufficed to strip off this cover of (^arlK)niferous and sub-Car- 
l)oniferQUs rocks and to expose the softer Silurian strata Jx*neath 
is not known. In an\' event pre-Tertiary erosion must have eon- 
siderablv lessened its thickness and have made it easier \for Ter- 
tiary erosion to complete its removal. The erosion of the present 
central lowland could not have been the work of Cretaceous time, 
for during Cretxiceous time the base-level of the region was sev- 
eral hundred feet al)ove the present surface. Hut after the ele- 
vation of the Cretaceous base-level and the establishing of a new 
base- level at a lower level, the streams soon cut through the 
thinned covering of Carl)oniferous and sub-Carlxmiferous rocks 
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to the soft Silurian limestone on which they then began to widen 
out the present lowland. At the same time that the central low- 
land was in process of formation, the shales and limestone were 
being removed from above the hard siliceous beds which form 
the rim of the central lowland region and a second and structural 
plain was being formed along the siliceous beds. This second 
plain is the * ^highland rim' of middle Tennessee, and is prin- 
cipally of Tertiary date, although reasons have been given for 
considering its western portion as a part of the Cretaceous base- 
level. 

S. Tertiary work in Wisa^nsia. The surface of the driftless 
area of Wisconsin is generally level and if we leave out of con- 
sideration the trenching of the lowland by the present streams it 
may be considered as a region in which the surface has advanced 
far toward topographic old age. The streams have not only cut 
down to base-level, but have widened out their valleys laterally 
forming wider and wider plains and causing the intervening land 
masses to recede until they have become dendritic ridges, or 
isolated hills, or have wholly disappeared. The general surface 
is a broad plain interrupted by remains of a higher land mass 
ivhich has been eroded away except along the divides. The ex- 
cavation of this lowland was accomplished during Tertiary time. 
Since then the region has been slightly elevated and the streams 
have deepened their channels and trenched the general lowland ; 
but this episode is of interglacial date and does not concern us 
here. Before this slight uplift the surface of the driftless area 
was that of a country approaching the close of a long geographical 
cycle in which it had been reduced to base-level except along the 
inter-stream divides. 

4. Post-Tertiary suh-cyclv. By the close of Tertiary time the 
softer rocks over many parts of the eastern Mississippi basin had 
a second time been base- leveled. The broad valley of the Ten- 
nessee river and the central lowland of Kentucky' and of Tennes- 
see and the level lowland of the driftless area of Wisconsin are 
the clearest examples of this lowland. In Minnesota the lowland 
of Tertiary time was the lowland of Cretaceous time. 

After the close of Tertiary time a small elevation occurred 
which left the drainage of much of eastern United States a greater 
or less distance above base- level. The streams at once began to 
cut below the lowland which had been the base-level at the end of 
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Tertiar}' time. The resulting trenches can be recognized in many 
parts of the elevated region. The rivers of the middle Atlantic slope 
have cut trenches one, two or three hundred feet below the Tertiarv 
base-level. The young nanow gorges of the upper Ohio and its 
branches cut into the earlier widel}' opened and mature vallcA's, de- 
scribed in Bulletin 58 of the Geological Surve}' by Chamberlain, are 
probably of the same date as the trenches of the rivers flowing into 
the Atlantic. The trench of the lowerMississippias well as the 
trench of the upper Mississippi and the narrow valley's of the 
rivers which trench the Tertiary lowland of the driftless area of 
Wisconsin appear to be also of the same date. 

This minor C3'cle can be recognized only along the larger rivers 
^md along the lower courses of their. tributaries. Remote from the 
main drainage lines and where Tertiary erosion had not reduced 
the river channels to base-level, the effect of elevation was simply 
to accelerate the rate of down-cutting; it was not expressed in any 
toj)()grnphic feature of the valleys. 

The attempt will not be made to carry the histor}* of the devel- 
opment of the Mississippi drainage beyond the point which has 
now been reached. The interesting and complicated effects of the 
ice invasion, which must be considered as but an accident in the 
Tertiary cycle of development, if touched on at all would form 
so large a chapter that they cannot be embraced in the present 
discussion. 



THE CORRECT SUCCESSION OF THE OZARK 

SERIES. 

By G. C. Broadhkai), State University, Columbia, Mo. 
The various members of the Ozark series, as described, de- 
lined and numbered in the early geological reports of Missouri, bv 
Swallow, Shumard and others, have been referred to frequent!}' 
since by others, and the harmony and correctness of the earlier 
geologists have been acquiesced in by the later workers. In Julj-, 
1891, the writer defined and briefly described ' 'The Ozark Series. " 
I have also called attention to the fact, notably in the article just 
referred to, that the Ozark series seemed, ])otli by fossils and lith- 
ologic characters, to be naturally separated from the Silurian 
above, and should probably be referred to the Cambrian, especially 
the terranes lying below the first sandstone, and the strata of more 
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recent age than the porphyries should all he considered as belong- 
ing to the age of the Upper Cambrian. The first or Saccharoidal 
(St. Peters) sandstone, and the first Magnesian limestone may be- 
long to Lower Silurian, but there is not sufficient evidence on the 
subject. 

The recent publication entitled -Iron Ores of Missouri," is in- 
teresting, and much of it instructive, esi)ecially the discussion of 
the distribution and nature of the ore deposits, which was the 
work assio^ned to the assistant. Thus far the work seems jrood. 
The pages treating of the physical geography of the Ozarks are 
also good. 

That part included between pages 93 and 115, and especially 
that from pages lOG to 115, it would have been much better to 
have omitted. A competent man should have corrected this and 
put it in proper form or else it should have been entirely omitted. 
Now, as these pages reflect upon the accuracy of the work of oth- 
ers, some of whom have passed beyond the Great River, I feel 
calle<l on to enter a protest. And without reflecting upon any 
other part of the report I feel that I must correct the false impres- 
sion that peradventure might enter the minds of others. 

On p. 9G Mr. Nason informs us that the reasons of the early ge- 
ologists for separating the formations b}' sandstones are insuffi- 
cient. This seems gratuitous, as he does not give those reasons 
nor has he sufficiently studied the field to be able to give an opin- 
ion. He dwells on the use of the word ''recosrnize." I do not 
consider that important, for evidently wherever the rocks are 
recognized they are also identified, but it was not considered 
necessary to use that word. He quotes from Shumard's report 
of Franklin, St. Genevieve and Jefferson, and yet from his own 
writings we would infer that he had not visited those localities. 
He tries to show that thev are incorrect when he himself has not 
seen the rocks. He just seems to deny the correctness of Shu- 
mard's work on general principles. Tf Mr. Nason made a correct 
study of the iron ores, he had no time to devote to the geology of 
such an extensive field as he endeavors to enlighten us upon. 

The great Ozark series Prof. Swallow divided into a succes- 
sion of four limestones, separated by certain sandstones. Each 
member was fully described and afterwards identifie<i by those 
that came after. The author of the Iron Ore report makes the state- 
ment that the first and second sandstones are one and the same, 
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(see p. 115). His report is accompanied by a series of numbered 
sections on Piney river from Cabool to Arlington, and on the 
Gasconade from Arlington to Gasconade. I am not familiar with 
the region south of Arlington, but I have followed the Gasconade 
from the mouth of Little Piney to Gasconade. 

Suppose we assume the Missouri bluffs to be a base line. From 
"Washington to Jefferson the series of rocks, in sight along the 
Missouri Pacific railroad, have been referrt»d by all former geol- 
ogists of Missouri to the age of the second Magnesian limestone. 
They consist of a series of siliceous dolomites argillo-magnesian 
lime-stones, concretionary chert layei*sand some shale beds with an 
occasional lenticular bod of white sandstone, in all aggregating over 
100 feet in thickness and in some places reaching over 250 feet. 
One or two thin sandstone lavers are hert^ included but the lime- 
stones above and below are the well known beds of the second. 
Such a thin sandstone layer is seen half way up the hill at Cham- 
ois and also between Chamois and the Gasconade, likewise in the 
bluff, at Hermann and a mile east. 

The first sandstone is not often seen west of Chamois. East of 
Chamois it is seen at a few places back on the hills, and at Gas- 
conade it is the highest rock, occurring near the hilltop and prob- 
ablv over 250 feet above the base of the hill. A short distance 
l>elow the Gasconade are found very large tumbled masses lying 
near the river. A few miles east it is found bande<l, pink and 
white. A mile back of Hermann it is high in the hills, but not^t top. 
At the county line of Gasconade and Franklin it caps the hills, and 
at this place I obtained fragments of a large species of Orthocera- 
ttte. All along the railroad the second Magnesian limestone 
is the lower rock, generally rising over 200 feet in the bluffs. At 
Gray's summit the Pacific railroad ('uts through the first sand- 
stone, as it also does east of Pacific. Our section at Pacific would 

show : 

1st — Tn^ilon liiiieston*'. 

•Jd— Black River bods. 

.'id — First Magnesian limestone. 

4th -100 feet of Saccliaroldal sandstone. 

North of this, on the Missouri bluffs the first sandstone is well 
exposed. Crossing the Missouri river into St. Charles county, 
it and its associated rocks both above and below are well exposed. 
At the county line of St. Charlesand Warren the second Magnesian 
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limestone appears nearl}' 200 feet in thickness and is capped by 
the first sandstone. 

A section one-half mile east of Augusta shows the following: 

• 

1— Beds of Lower Silurian— HIack River limestono. 
2—94 feet of first Magnesfan limestone. 

( a-1 foot of g^ccDi^Hl white calca- 
3 — 5 feet Beds of passage i | reoiiK oolite, 

between limestone above \ including b-1 foot soft yellow sandstone, 
and sandstone below. J c-1 foot drab oolite, calcareous. 

[d-2 feet brown calcareous oolite. 
4-130 feet of Saccharoidal sandstone — mostly white. 
5—2 feet of chert. 

6 — Second Magnesian limestone, with some chert and some beds of *'cot- 
ton'' rock. 

The beds of passage (No. 3) are also found iit several places in 
Warren and Montgomery counties. On Oharette creek in Warren 
count}' we find: 

1 — 25 feet of Lower Silurian — Black RIvor beds. 
2 — 59 feet of first Magnesian limestone. 
3—70 feet of Saccharoidal sandstone. 
4—22 feet of second Magnesian limestone. 

Westwardlj' in Warren' county the sandstone becomes thinner, 
becoming still less in Montgomery and occurring mostly in pock- 
ets farther west resting in eroded valleys of the second Magnesian 
limestone. On Loutre creek, near the mouth of Whetstone, 
the upper portion consists of about 3 feet presenting a columnar 
appearance perpendicular to the bedding plane very much resem- 
bling the sides of a piece of ice while melting. 

I have examined the Missouri bluffs at most of the outcrops of 
these on both sides of the river from St. Charles count}* 
to beyond Jefferson City and am satisfied with the correctness 
of my conclusions concerning them. Tlie first sandstone is 
alwa3'8 soft and generally of a white color and remarkably pure, 
in silica generally over 99 per cent. At Crystal City, in Jefferson 
county, we find exposed 75 feet of this sandstone of a white color 
and soft consistency, and overljing it is the first Magnesian lime- 
stone. Nearly 200 miles north and at West Point, Illinois, the 
first sandstone lies along the river for a mile or more with about 
75 feet thickness exposed, while overlying it is the first Magne- 
sian limestone with scarcely an}' trace of fossils, and also about 75 
feet thick. Upstream a quarter of a mile the Black River lime- 
stone beds overlie the Magnesian limestone with Trenton limestono 
still higher containing typical fossils. 
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Prof. Worthen in the Illinois report speaks of this sandstone as 
the St. Peter's. Its position here and at other places just named 
is the same with reference to adjacent beds and it is also white 
and friable. I have also seen it occup3ing the same position 
and presenting the same character at St. Paul, Minnesota, where 
it is known t& the St Peter's sandstone. 

During their work, the members of the first geological survey 
of Missouri were taught to be careful and to observe closely, to 
note every character pertaining to a bed or a formation. It was 
a school in which to make good stratigraphic geologists. We 
were directed to note every feature — to collect every fossil, and 
where fossils were wanting to correlate as nearly as possible, to 
follow a known stratum or bed and correlate it as we would pass 
along. Constant practice of this kind made good workers, and in 
time made rapid workers. We did not wait for some other man 
to note different features, one man to collect a rock, another a 
fossil, another a mineral, another to measure, but each man felt 
it incumbent to do that work himself. In that, and no other way 
can a man become a good strati graphical geologist The student 
of Archaean rocks often has not so much to guide him, 3'^et he 
may find the older and newer rocks. In our work we noted all 
characters and found some fossils. The fossils of course are 
the most important aids. 

In the well at the insane as} lum the material was brought up 
in a pounded condition, and although the divisions of strata could 
not be so sharply defined as in the cores brought up by a diamond 
drill, still it was possible to identify strata. In this study one of 
my keys was the white sandstone at about 1 , 400 feet from the 
surface, and it was easil}' recognized, for its character was similar 
and the thickness was 133 feet just the same as measured at the 
outcrop near Augusta 35 miles distant The overljing materials 
also approximately agreed in character and thickness. So the 
identification was satisfactor}*. The well penetrated the palaeozoic 
rocks 3,843 feet, beginning in Lower Coal Measures and reaching 
probably to granite. The lower l>eds were of coarse brown sand- 
stone. 

The Second Sandstone. 

Near the mouth of the Osage we have over 1 50 feet of second 
Magnesian limestone which includes a few thin layers of white sand- 
stone. On the Osage at the mouth of Lake Branch the second 
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sandstone is seen. A little farther up stream it rises in the hills 
and the third Magnesian limestone appears below. As we pass up^ 
stream the rocks rise to the south and at the mouth of Proffit's creek 
the second sandstone is on the hilltop with the third Magnesian lime- 
stone below. The second sandstone is also found on Maries creek 
a mile from its mouth and is alwa^'s a coarse grained rock, coarser 
than the first and never so white; it is often a buff color with 
white specks sometimes fen-uginous, and manj^ iron ore beds of 
south Missouri are associated with it, as at the Meremec Iron 
works. It is the highest rock on the bluffs near Arlington where 
it rests on the third Magnesian limestone 180 feet above the 
valley. 

Some of Mr. Nason's sections on the Gasconade in the Iron Ore re- 
port agi*ee with mine, but he has failed to note the rocks at Mount 
Sterling, 20 miles south of Missouri river where we find that 
the third Magnesian limestone has dipped below the surface and 
soon the second sandstone also disappears dipping northwardly. 
At Fredericksburgh, ten miles south of Missouri river, the first 
sandstone appears, and at' the mouth of the Gasconade it occupies 
the hilltop with over 250 feet of second Magnesian limestone 
below. The first and second sandstones are geologically^ everywhere 
over 250 feet apart. Yet in this report (p. 112) they are con- 
sidered to be the same!! That on the hilltop at Arlington is the 
second sandstone and it continues to occupy the same position 
along the Gasconade river in Maries count}- and nearly half way 
through Osage. 

The Third Magnesian limestone is found in the bluffs below the 
second sandstone and cannot be confounded with the second Mag- 
nesian. It occurs in much thicker beds, sometimes as much as 
20 feet and they are often (especiall}' the thicker beds) of a del- 
icate flesh color. The upper beds are often coarse and of a gra}- 
color. Chert beds occur but not so often are they accompanied 
with shale as are those of the second Magesian limestone. Thick 
beds of limestone do occur near the base of the second Magnesian. 

In sections opposite page 106 of Mr. Nason's rej)ort we find a thin 
bed marked **fossils" in nearly all of his sections up to No. 26, 
but strange to say it is omitted in 26,30 and 32, and in his written 
report he says nothing about fossils in those sections; 3'et in a 
subsequent article in the American Geolo(Hst he makes the state- 
ment that fossils ar^ found in a stratum that has been followed all 
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aloDg the Gasconade river below the sandstone. I have elsewhere 
stated that fossils do occur in cherty la3'ers below the second 
sandstone. That is the position in which he found the fossils up 
to his 8ec. 25. Now, he does not mention having found fossils 
in Nos. 26 and 30 and I suppose that the}' were not found. In 
his published report he says nothing of fossils at Gasconade in 
No. 32. But in his article in the American Geolocjist he does 
make such a statement. Now, I do not doubt that he or someone 
else ma\' have found fossils at Gasconade, but the layer in which 
they were found was one much higher geological Ij* and )>elonging 
in beds referred to the second Magnesian limestone. There are simi- 
lar strata with fossils both in the second and third Magnesian 
limestone formations. The statement made that those near Arling- 
ton and Gasconade are identically the same he could not prove 
unless the connection was uninterrupted. From his own printed 
sections there must certainly be breaks of at least ten miles. 

The first and second sandstones occur in regular beds, often 
thick. Other sandstones which are thinner and are often lenticu- 
lar do occur interstratified with the Magnesian limestones as stated 
elsewhere. 

In that part of Missouri lying west of a line passing south from 
Cole county, the first sandstone is not often found, except in 
pockets, and the first Magnesian limestone is also seen at but few 
places. In Cole county just over the second sandstone we find a 
cellular siliceous rock, very much resembling a buhr stone. This 
has also been observed in Webster county. 

In southeast Missouri, chert bods are generally associated with 
the second sandstone, and they are often fossil iferous, as in Iron, 
Madison and Re3'nolds. These chert beds sometimes are over 100 
feet thick. 

On page 111 of the iron report, certain fossils are enumerated 
with Dr. Shumard referred to as authority, and he is made to re- 
port the occurrence in the first sandstone of certain fossils in the 
counties of Wright, Ozark, Miller and Pulaski.* Now, referring 
to Dr. Shuraard's report on Pulaski, Shumard says, **that gaster- 
opods are found in the third Magnesian limestone," and says no- 
thing al)out them in the sandstone. In the report on Wright 
county. Dr. Shumard mentions fossils only from the second Mag- 
nesian limestone, and sa^'s nothing at all about fossils from the 

*Soo Mo. Goological Report, 1855-71. 
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first sandstone. In his report on Miller county Mr. Meek men- 
tions finding a few casts of fossils, including Euomphalus and 
other Gasteropoda, in chert beds and sandy layers of the second 
sandstone but names none from the first sandstone, nor docs 
Shumard anywhere say anything about fossils from Miller county, 
as stated by Mr. Nason. 

On page 1 1 1 we are informed that Shumard had obtained or re- 
ported an OrthoceratUe from Maries county, with Straparallus 
and Chemnitzia from Ozark county and the pygidium of an Arton- 
ellus from Wright county; the author of the iron report says that 
Shumard affirms that these are from the first sandstone. Refer- 
ring to the geological report of 1855-1871, p. 10, we find that 
Broadhead and not Shumard (as Nason says) found what seemed 
to be the fragment of an OrthoceratUe in Maries count}'. In 
Shumard's report of Ozark count}' (Rep. 1855-71), Dr. Shumard 
states that a few internal casts of Straparollus and Chemnitzia are 
found, but were too imperfect for accurate determination. In the 
same report Shumard mentions other fossils found in the second 
Magn^esian limestone, and also states that he found fossils in the 
second sandstone and the third Magnesian limestone. 

Some fossils found in the second Magnesian limestone also are 
found in lower series, as StraparolluSy Murchisoma^ Chemnitzia. 
Dr. Shumard was too good a geologist and palaeontologist to make 
serious mistakes. He was thoroughly acquainted with the whole 
Ozark series. A specialist in a certain line, as a mining engineer, 
may be an excellent expert, but he cannot easily trace out the 
connection and sequence of beds. 

In the interior portion of south Missouri the Ozarks are pushed 
up, forming the flattened dome of the Ozark plateau and the sur- 
face strata are of the Ozark series. Within twenty miles of the 
Missouri the strata are found dipping northwardly. On the Mis- 
souri river bluffs, from the Osage to the east part of Franklin 
county, the strata along the south side of the river are all of Cam- 
brian age. We do indeed find a few residual fragments of Lower 
Carboniferous chert and fossils but no Silurian or Devonian. On 
the north side of the river the Ozark series is overlaid by Lower 
Silurian all the way from St Charles county to Callaway. With- 
in ten miles north the Silurian is concealed by the overlying Lower 
Carboniferous, which is the surface rock, and the ridge dividing 
the waters flowing into the Missouri from those flowing into the 
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Mississippi is not so liigh by 100 to 200 feet as the Ozarks are 
twenty miles south of the Missouri. Mr. Nason's section at the 
mouth of the Gasconade shows that the bluffs there are 1 50 feet 
higher than the dividing ridge near Montgomery City, and the 
country near Arlington and Rolla is as much as 300 feet higher. 
At Arlington the rocks belong to the Ozark series. At Jones- 
burgh to the Lower Carboniferous. 



ON A NATURAL FORMATION OF PELLETS. 

By J. A. Uddbn, Rock Island, HI. 

In McPherson county, Kansas, there are several outcrops of a 
stratum of volcanic dust occurring in presumably* Pleistocene beds. 
(See Megalonyx Beds in KansaSf American Geologist, Vol. vii, 
p. 340). At the time this material fell, it settled in water on the 
bottom of a lake or of a wide river, which here occupied a de- 
pression running north and south. In one of the places where 
the dust is now exposed, it is seen to have fallen among sedges, 
or similar growths, in shallow water, and it was agitated by the 
waves, as it settled, thus becoming decidedlj' ripple-bedded. At 
this place there are to be seen imbedded, scattered in the deposit, 
a number of round white pellets. I purpose to describe these 
little structures, and to suggest an explanation of their formation. 

The deposit here is about five feet in thickness. The lower 
part of it is penetrated by hollow casts of sedges, which extend 
from one to two feet upwards from the bottom. Above this the 
deposit is ripple-bedded for at least two feet, but uppermost this 
bedding grows indistinct. The pellets are found in greatest abund- 
ance in the ripple-bedded horizon and none have been seen in the 
lower part of the dust They are mostly lodged in the thickest 
layers. (Fig. 1.) 

The pellets are spherical or lenticular bodies, ranging in size 
from one to five millimeters in diameter.* They are composed of 

*In 32 specimens taken promiscuously, the different sizes are repre- 
sented as follows : 

Between .5 mm and 1 mm In diameter, 1 specimen. 
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the same material as that of the matnz in which they are lodged. 
Breaking them open they are seen to have an outer dense crust and 
a loose, porous interior. (Fig. 2. ) The thickness of the crust wr- 





FiE.1. Eipoiureor the voIcanicdiutne&rtheN.E.comerot Sec. 14, T. 18 3., 
B.3 W.. HcPlienonCDuiiCv. Ksnsas. l.Soil: 2, IndiBtiiictJTripple-bedded upiWT 
put ottliedepoHLtol (lust; 3. Ripple-bedded, nitli peJIeU: 4. Not ripple-bedded. 
■Dd irltli caMaol the leaves and slenui of seiljces : G. Fine, joiuted clar. 

FItf. 2. A pellet. 

FJK. 3. Flftkes olTolcBnlc dnsl. A. Flkke vlch kbrancliini): riboti ouealde: B. 
Briikeii hollow Bpliere of votcauic alasB, with a Tertical plate (rib) on the outside: 
CFnctment with caTities drawn out into Qoe tubes; D and E. Plain trasmenle of 
broken apheree. 

erages in thirty specimens about one-seventh of the total diameter, 
but it varies from one-fifth to one-seventeenth of the same. As a 
rule it is uniform all around, but occasionally it is thicker on one 
side when the outer surface appears to bulge out Examined un- 
der the microscope it is seen to consist of pumice fragments of 
only the most minute size. A gradual change from the very finest 
material in the outer part of the crust to larger fragments on the 
inner aide, can always be noticed. Occasionally the entire crust 
will separate into two or more concentric lamine. 

The interior of the pellets is filled with particles of large size, 
averaging considerably above that of the dust in which the pellets 
are imbedded, and loosely placed in the cavitj- of the crust without 
any partjcnlu- arrangement They do not quite fill the space within 
the crust. In some cases unbroken hollow spheres of volcanic 
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glass were found in this interior, and hemispherical and concave 
fragments are not uncommon (Fig. 3, B). Very likely intact spheres 
were broken when the pellets were opened, for the material is ex- 
ceedingly brittle. 

The pellets give a peculiar and striking aspect to the rock, where 
they occur. The question promptly suggests itself; how were they 
formed? Being found only in that part of the deposit, which is 
thoroughly ripple-bedded, it is near at hand to inquire, if wave 
motion may not have produced them. Examining a sand-beach 
where the wind is throwing the waves against the shore, it may be 
noticed that the differential motion back and forth in the water 
close to the bottom, often rolls and turns over sand grains resting 
on the bottom. This rolling motion may be seen still better, if 
some lighter objects, such as small berries or seeds, or some soaked 
saw-dust, be thrown into the water. The wave current back and 
forth is quite noticeable half an inch above the bottom, but the 
water in immediate contact with the bottom is held by friction and 
is but \Qxy little affected b}' the motion. An object resting on 
the bottom will have its lower side held by this comparatively inert 
layer in the water as well as by the friction against the bottom, while 
the upper part will be exposed to the impinging force of the cur- 
rent just above. When the force of this current is strong enough, 
the object will turn over and roll. 

It seems that in water holding a great deal of sediment, an ob- 
ject thus set rolling, might gather up around itself minute part- 
icles adhering to it Especially would this be the case, if the ob- 
ject has a rough surface. Such agglomerations would eventually 
become buried in the sediments, where they formed. 

The reader will remember that this volcanic dust is composed of 
thin flakes, which are the fragments of hollow glass spheres, 
formed by the expansion of gases in the magma thrown out by a 
volcanic eruption. The flakes (Fig. 3) are very irregular in shape. 
Some of the original small hollow glass globes are still eutire and 
may be separated from the rest of the dust by throwing it into 
water. The broken flakes will then sink, but the little entire 
spheres will float When the dust fell a number of the* entire 
hollow spheres no doubt floated on the water for some time, as 
thej^ will do yet The angular character of some of the glassy 
fragments must have caused them to become entangled with such 
floating spheres and thus to sink them. Most such clusters would 
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remain where they fell, but some may have had just the right 
lightness and the right shape to be rolled over the bottom by the' 
currents in the water. Filamentous algse and other organic bodies 
may have helped to form them. Once started, such a cluster 
would pick np fragments that happened to lodge in the interstices 
among its particles, first larger ones and then smaller. Thus the 
pellet would grow and form a crust of finer material than that in 
the nucleus. 

If such is the correct explanation of the formation of these 
structures, similar ones may be looked for in other places, where 
there is evidence of wave motion and of rapid sedimentation (for 
it seems that both of these are requisite conditions), whenever the 
material is of such a nature that its particles arc apt to get tangled 
up with each other. Thin flakes are evidently more apt to form 
clusters in this way than rounded grains of sand. It may be of 
interest to mention in this connection that pellets, apparently of a 
like kind, have been found in ripple-bedded places in the micace- 
ous shales, or sandstones, which make the famous fossil-bearing 
beds on Mazon creek, in Grundy count}-, Illinois. 

Auguitana College, Rock Island, Ills. , Jan. 28, 1893. 



REVIEW OF RECENT GEOLOGICAL 

LITERATURE. 



A preliminary report on the Coal Deposits of Missouri, By Authub 
WiNSLOw, State Geologist. Geological Survey of Missouri, Jefferson 
City, November, 1891; 226 pages. — This is the first of a series of subject 
reports published by the Missouri survey; two others, one on Iron Ores, 
and another on Mineral Waters, have already been issued.* The report 
is written in a semi-popular style, but is nevertheless of scientific inter- 
est and importance. It is intended, primarily, as a statement, which 
shall be easily accessible, of what is at present known concerning the 
coal deposits of the state. The questions of the correlation of the dif- 
ferent coal beds and a general discussion of the stratigraphy of the 
Coal Measures are necessarily but briefly touched upon, or omitted. 

That part of the report which is of special interest to the citizens of 
Missouri is **A systematic description of the coal beds now operated." 
This occupies more than one-half the report, and brings together a 
large amount of detail concerning the different pits In workable beds 
of coal. One of the special features of this part is the large number of 
detailed sections of the strata immediately above and below the coal 

'Reviewed in the last Geologist. 
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seams. MAiiy of these sections are accompanied by illustratioDS show- 
ing the relative position and thickness of the different layers and espec- 
ially of the coal beds. 

The first fifty pages contain that which is of nosi fa frost to i2»e ge- 
ologist outside of the state. Within these pages are briefly discussed 
the distribution, topography, lithology, stratigraphy, and process of 
deposition of the Coal Measures. Speaking broadly, that part of the 
state lying to the northwest of a line drawn from the extreme north- 
eastern to the southwestern corner of the state is underlain by Coal 
Measure strata. Along this line these strata thin out and disappear, 
but they increase in thickness away from it, reaching a maximum of 
about 2,000 feet at the northwestern corner of the state. The dip is in 
the same direction but is slight, being only about ten feet to the mile. 
The Lower Carboniferous rocks immediately underlie the Coal Measures 
and the two formations are separated, at least at the margin of the lat- 
ter, by an erosion interval. The coal beds are more abundant and 
thickest over the marginal portion of the Coal Measures, but are found 
throughout the interior. 

Under the title, **The process of deposition,*' a very ingenious and 
satisfactory hypothesis Is outlined. Starting from the following con- 
ditions, — that the marginal conditions were generally those favorable 
to the formation of coal beds, that marine and deep water conditions 
were more frequent over the central area and that the strata from the 
base to the top were, at intervals, near the surface, — which are found 
to be necessary for any interpretation of the process of deposition, Mr. 
Wiiislow clearly presents the succession of events which explain the 
deposition. He begins with discarding the prevalent ideas that the Coal 
Measures are strictly divisible into a lower, middle and upper series, 
that there must have been a subsidence over the entire area of some 
2,000 feet during the time of accumulation, and that a slight tilting and 
an enormous amount of erosion must have taken place to bring the strata 
into their present position. He suggests that when any area is sub- 
merged deposition goes on fastest at the margin, but the deposits here 
are not as thick as those in the interior provided time is allowed for 
all of the submerged area to be filled in. The margin is the first to be- 
come a shallow water area suitable for the accumulation of coal, and as 
the outer portion was gradually filled with sediments the coal swamp 
would slowly creep outwards until it covered the whole in a continuous 
sheet, — provided deposition was continued and subsidence arrested. The 
result is that the coal bed would be thicker near the margin where the 
time of accumulation was longer. A later subsidence of the central 
area, but of small amount, or none at all, at the margin, would make 
the following sediments slightly unconformable upon the earlier ones; 
and when shallow water conditions were reached coal would again form 
and the later coal bed would be nearer the lower one at the marglb of 
the submerged area — actually a part of it were there no marginal silb- 
sldence— than towards the interior. In such a manner, with successive 
periods of subsidence and accumulation, — the subsidence always being 
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greater in the interior of the basin, — the Coal Measures were deposited. 
A rapid, continuoas, or a frequently recurring subsidence would pre- 
vent the accumulation of coal, or would limit its formation to narrow 
marginal areas. A few simple diagrams make the process of deposition 
and the relations between the different strata easily understood. A 
study of tlie liypoUieato presented shows how a moderate amount of 
erosion will suffice to produce the present limitations of the upper 
strata; how coal beds are more abundant over the marginal area; how 
the interval between any two strata may be very different at different 
points; that a columnar section constructed from outcrop measurements 
of successively exposed strata from margin to topmost layer will not 
represent the succession of strata in the interior; that a coal bed may, 
at one point, immediately overlie strata which are widely separated at 
another point; that the strata at the margin are not necessarily the 
lowest; that sandstone, shale or limestone may be prevalent according 
as the beds were marginal, shallow water or marine portions of the de- 
posit. 

The Missouri survey is to be congratulated upon the production of 
such a neat and handy volume, also upon its subject matter and ar- 
rangement, as well as its typography. It is certainly one of the best 
appearing reports yet issued by a state survey. 

The Journal of Oeology, is a new publication, **A Semi -quarterly Mag- 
azine of Geology and related Sciences," whose editors are T. C. Cham- 
berlln, R. D. Salisbury, J. P. Iddings, R. "A. F. Penrose, C. R. VanHise, 
C. D. Walcott and W. II. Holmes, with a number of associate editors, 
some of them being European. It is issued under the auspices and 
guarantee of the Chicago University. Its purpose is to discuss some of 
the broad and deep problems of the science of geology — systematic, phil- 
osophical, fundamental geology— in its inter-state and international 
relations. The first number contains: 

On the pre-Cambrian rocks of the British isles, Arch. Geikie ; Are 
there traces of man in the Trenton gravels? W. H. Holmes; Geology as 
a part of a college curriculum, H . S. Williams ; The nature of the engla- 
cial drift of the Mississippi basin, T. C. Chamberlin ; with editorials and 
reviews. 

Phases in the metamorphism of t)ie schists of southern Berkshire^ by 
WUliam H, Hobbs, Bull. G. S. A., Vol. IV, pp. 167-178, Feb. 27, 1893. 
Certain so-called porphyritic minerals occurring in the crystalline schists 
of southwestern Berkshire county, Massachusetts, and northwestern 
Litchfield county, Connecticut, are described in this paper. These min- 
erals are feldspar(an acid plagioclase), garnet, staurolite, tourmaline, bio- 
tite and ottrelite. Secondary enlargements of feldspar, garnet and tour- 
maline are discussed and figured. Those of feldspar are the most inter- 
esting; here the enlargements are generally of a more basic character than 
the cores, as is shown by the extinction angle. In cases of feldspar 
twins the enlargement is sometimes twinned in the same manner as the 
original grain, and again the enlargement is untwinned. Granophyric 
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intergrowths of quartz and feldspar occur and these are supposed to be 
of secondary origin, as has been shown by Irving and Romberg to be 
sometimes the case. The author concludes that the above mentiODed 
minerals of a porphyritic nature have been developed in an originally 
clastic rock as the result of orographic disturbance. Internal mechani- 
cal movement seems to have had little to do with their formation. "The 
development of the porphyritic constituents seems therefore to be due 
to a partial recrystallization of the rock as a result of what I would call 
static meUimorphism — 1. e., metamorphism in which pressure is the im- 
portant factor, in contrast to internal movement, though heat and a 
mineralizer were important adjuncts.'' 

Zur Oenauen Kenntnis der Phonolithe dca Hegaua. Von H. P. Gush- 
ing und E. Weinschenck, in Munchen. Phonolites and phonolite tuffs 
from Hohenttwiel, Gonnersbohl, Staufen, Hohenkrahen, Schwindel, 
Magdeberg, Duchtlinger WaId,PI5ren and Rosenegg, in their petrograph- 
ical relations form the subject of this paper. The territory is a small 
one,making noteworthy the very variable character of the phonolites oc- 
curring therein. The different types found occurring were nosean phono- 
lite, noseanophyre, leucite phonolite, nephelite phonolite and trachytic 
phonolite. The nosean phonolite is characterized by porphyritic sanidine, 
hauyne and augite in a groundmass of sanidine, aegerite and nosean, 
with nephelite either absent or present in only small quantity. The 
noseanophyre ^from Magdeberg and Schwindel is noteworthy from 
the much less prominent porphyritic structure. Sanidine, occasional 
hauynes, and still rarer augites are the minerals of the first gener- 
ation. In the groundmass in addition to sanidine, aegerite and nosean, 
nephelite appears in its characteristic four or six sided sections as a 
characteristic constituent. On the small hill of Staufen two ex- 
tremely different phonolites occur, true leucite phonolite, and an or- 
dinary nephelite phonolite. In both porphyritic crystals of sanidine, 
hauyne and augite are of only occasional occurrence, and in both nosean 
does not appear in the groundmass. The first is characterized by 
abundance of small leucite crystals and non-appearance of nephelite; in 
the second no trace of leucite is found and nephelite is abundant. 
Finally from Gonnersbohl a last well-marked type is found marked off 
from the rest by the non-appearance of either leucite, nosean or nephe- 
lite in the groundmass, which has a trachytic structure; the needle 
shaped sanidine crystals show well marked flow structure, and between 
these the arrangement of the zeolite crystals makes it very probable 
that they arose from an original glassy base. In all these rocks apatite 
is abundant, titanite common and zircon occasional. Interesting is the 
occurrence of hauyne minerals in two generations, which Rosenbusch 
says does not happen.* Micro-chemical tests, wherever these minerals 
were fresh, showed that the porphyritic crystals were hauyne, those in 
the groundmass nosean. The latter were locally colored a beautiful 
deep blue, and this color is easily produced where not present, by simple 

*Ro6enbuBch, Mikroecopischc Physiographic der massigen Gesteine, Stattgart, 
18S7. p. 614. 
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heating. The hauyne on the other hand was never blue, and could not 
be colored artificially either by heating in air, or in sulphur vapor. This 
Is interesting as showing again the uncertainty of attempting to separate 
hauyne and nosean by the presence or absence of a blue color. 

The porphyritic augite also presents features of interest. It agrees 
closely with the *^augite vert'* of Michel-L6vy and Lacroix,* and lies 
between ordinary augite and aegerite in character. Optically a=a, b=b, 
c=c., and the extinction angle is never more than 30®. It has a strong 
pleochroism, a being greenish yellow, b green, and c green with a tinge 
of yellow. Its crystal form is that of ordinary augite. The pyroxene 
In the groundmass seems to be always aegerite. 

Ursus ferox from Malta. — Geological Magazine [3] X, pp. 67-69. In 
excavating in parts of the Har Dalam cavern in the Pleistocene of Malta, 
Mr. John N. Cook, F. G. S., unearthed the entire remains of Ursus ferox 
with canine and molar teeth in ttUn and a number of detached teeth of 
other individuals of the same species. Large quantities of bones of 
Hippopotamus pentlandi, Cenma harbarus^ Elephas mnaidriensis, and 
other animals were also discovered. The entire amount of earth exca- 
vated amounted to about 720 cubic feet. Cervus occurred in a friable 
marly loam, with a few pebbles, together with fragments of old pottery. 
Underneath this loam was a layer of indurated, light grey loam (also con- 
taining Cervtis) in which were imbedded Ursus ferox and Hippopotamus 
pentlandL Below this section was another about one and a half feet 
thick, in which were found numerous remains of Hippopotamus. 

From their similar state of preservation the author concludes that 
these animals occupied the Maltese era contemporaneously. 

On a new Fossil Amber-like Resin from, Burma; by Dr. Otto Helm, of 
Danzig. (Records of Geol. Sur. India, vol. xxv, p. 180.) From a prelimi- 
nary chemical and physical examination upon a small quantity of mate- 
rial the author concludes that this is an entirely new variety of amber. 
The resin resembles the Baltic succinite, in that it is easy to cut, saw 
and polish. Hardness, 2.5-3. Sp. Gr., 1,034. Exhibits a fine blue fluor- 
escence. 

On PaUeosaxxus dawsonU gen. et sp. nov. Hiude. Dr. Hinde In the 
Geological Magazine [3], x. Feb., pp. 56-59 announces and describes this 
new hexactinellid sponge, which was discovered by Sir William Dawson, 
in the Quebec group at Little M6tis, Canada. Pai^cosaccus is cylind- 
rical or sack-like, with thin walls of rhombic meshes, which are large. 
The strands of the mesh-work consist of fascicles of slender rods, cruci- 
form, and perhaps five-rayed spicules; the inter spaces are either open 
or covered with a thin layer of irregularly disposed rods and cruciform 
spicules. No anchoring spicules have been found in immediate connec- 
tion with the sponge,but there are in the same beds elongated anchoring 
spicules with ornamental spiral ridges which may perhaps belong to it. 

The species is named after Its discoverer. 

*Michel Levy and Lacroix, Tableaux des mine'raux des roches. Paris, 1889. 
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A Hyena ai\d other Camivorafrom Texas. (Proc. Acad. Nat. Set., Ill, 
1892, p. 326.) Prof. Cope announces a new genus from the Blanco beds 
(Pliocene) of Texas, which he has named BarovhaguSt and the species 
diveraidens^ which he concludes was **the scavenger of the Blanco 
Fauna;" also a new genus and species of a weasel, which he names 
Canimartes cumminsii, Canimartes is allied to Mustela; also he an- 
nounces a new cat provisionally referred to FelU hillianus, about the 
size of the Cheetah, with feet shorter than any of the modern cats. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



The Movement of Muir Glacier. — In the December number of the 
Geologist appears the following statement by Prof. G. F. Wright: *^In 
accounting for the apparent discrepancy [italics mine] between profes- 
sor Reid*s measurements of the movement of Muir Glacier and my own, 
fn your notice of his important work, attention should have been called 
to one other point, namely, that we did not measure the same portions 
of the glacier. Professor Reid measured the motion only so far out 
from the center as he could plant stakes; but there was a quarter of a 
mile or more In the middle which he found It impossible to reach. The 
reason why he could not reach it was that that was the most rapidly 
moving part where, consequently, the crevasses were impassable." 

This statement is based on a misapprehension, does not correspond 
with the facts, and hence calls for comment. Professor Wright has evi- 
dently misread Prof. Reid's statement of the case, and consequently 
magnifies the importance of that portion of the glacier that Reid*s party 
did not cross. Profcs.<%or Wright's remarks would lead one unacquainted 
with the ground to infer that this portion was all that was moving rap- 
idly and was deeply crevassed. He seems himself to share this belief. 
It is, however, far from being the correct one. He truly says that this 
part was impassable, and is the most rapidly moving part of the glacier. 
He fails to realize that the ice adjoining this impassable strip is itself so 
nearly impassable, that no sharp line of demarkation between that which 
is impassable and that which is not can be drawn. If professer Reid 
had not been so experienced at ice work that he was able to guide his 
party with masterly skill in the face of extraordinary difficulties, at least 
four of his flags could never have been posted where they were, and 
thrice as wide a strip of ice would have been regarded as impassable. 
On several occasions while sotting out flags two hours hard work re- 
sulted in no greater advance than fifty feet ; once, indeed, resulting in a 
net loss. The difference between ice of that character and ice that is 
impassable is a microscopic one. The fact is that the swiftly moving, 
deeply crevassed portion of Muir glacier has a width of fully three- 
quarters of a mile, and nearly or quite two-thirds of that distance was 
covered by professor Reid's flags. In this portion the rate of motion in- 
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•creases slowly and gradually from the sides to a point near the rnntor 
A glance at professor Reid's map of the ice f roni, opposite page 55 of 
his paper in the National Geggrajihlgal Magazine, will show more clearly 
th^ii «Af «rord9 the relation which the space not crossed, between his flags 
Nos. 6 and 7, bears to the space which was crossed. Flags Nos, 5, 6, 7 
and 8 are all out in the swiftly moving part of the glacier. Had a flag 
been planted midway between Nos. 6 and 7 it is a perfectly safe predic- 
tion that no motion more rapid than 10 feet a day could have been dis- 
closed. Anything measurably greater than this, moreover, would result 
in a differential motion whose results on the ice would be almost incon- 
ceivable. One must have been out in the midst of that chaos of pinna- 
clesi sharp ridges and yawning crevasses, to fully realize the force of 
the foregoing statements. 

A study of professor Wright's map (Ice Age in N. A., p. 49) will show 
that his claim that professor Reid and he measured different portions of 
the glacier, is founded on a misapprehension. Reid names 500 yards as 
the distance not covered by his flags. Professor Wright's points num- 
bered 2 and 5 cannot both lie in this space, as his figures (given on p. 50, 
Ice Age in N. A.) show them to be considerably over 3,000 feet apart, and 
though their direction does not correspond with the line of Reid's flags, 
their distance as projected on this line would be far more than 500 yards. 
But he states that point 2 moved 65 feet, point 5, 70 feet a day.- One or 
the other, possibly both of these points, lies in ice in which professor 
Reid found a motion of 7.2 feet as a maximum. 

Further, professor Wright's measurements, taken by themselves, will 
not bear close scrutiny. He maps a point, No. 4, about midway between 
Nos. 2 and 5. To this he assigns a motion of 36 feet a day, while points 
2 and 5, about equally distant from it to the right and left, are marching 
forward with a motion double this. Moreover, points 6 and 7, which are 
much nearer on a line with point 5 than point 4 is, are only moving nine 
and ten feet respectively. Further, there is no means of telling which 
one of these points occupies the space which professor Reid*s measure- 
ments did not cover, or whether any of them do. The directions of mo- 
tion, as mapped by professor Wright, do not coincide with the directions 
of the moraines. Muir glacier is retreating, hence it is undoubted that 
its motion was less rapid in 1890 than in 1886. But it strains the imagi- 
nation to an unwarrantable extent to ask credence for the proposition 
that the glacier was moving seven or eight times more rapidly in 1886 
than it was in 1890. A decrease of speed of even one-half in that time 
would be almost beyond belief. 

Professor Wright's method of determining the motion was by sighting 
on pinnacles, which he believed he could recognize from day to day. 
It was the only "method open to him, with the appliances he had, and with 
a party numerically so weak. Only a large party, well equipped, and 
with a leader experienced in climbing over broken ice, can hope to set 
out flags across Muir glacier. The members of the party of 1890 were 
unable to distinguish pinnacles from day to day. Even with the flags 
to help them they considered it unsafe to trust to a pinnacle in order to 
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determine the motion between the two central flags. The pinnacles 
themselves change in shape and appearance from day to day with con- 
siderable rapidity. Especially is this true during rains, which are often 
of several days duration. It is believed that they do not famish a reli- 
able basis of measurement. 

The writer holds that the sets of measurements made by professors 
Wright and Reid are completely discordant, and cannot be made any- 
thing else, and that all efforts to show that both may be correct are 
futile. Should there be any doubt as to which set comes nearest the 
truth, the final decision must rest with the party which shall measure 
the motion of Muir glacier for the third time. 
Cleveland, O., Feb. 27, '93. H. P. Cushing. 

The Artesian and Underflow Investigation. —The book re- 
viewed (sic) at page 113 of this volume of the Am£BICan Geologist, 
is Part III, of Senate Executive Document No. 41, of the 1st Session of 
the 52d Congress, which contains the reports of the geologists of **The 
Artesian and Underflow Investigation,'' recently made under the 
direction of the Secretary of Agriculture, on the title page of which 
my name appears as Chief Geologist. There are in that part of the 
volume which is properly my own, mistakes of a kind that ordinarily 
make one gnash one's teeth with vexation on their discovery. The dis- 
covery of these came to me at a time when supreme calamity bad made 
me indifferent, and the annoyance is now that such errors (which any 
man competent to discover them coqld trace to their source and correct 
them), are made a stalking horse in the respectable pages of the Gkol- 
OOI8T. It seems that the words Canon Blanco appear where Palo Duro 
should stand. I had no chance to make a list of errata. In a table of 
geologic formations, **Tertiary" does not appear to be included in 
**Cenozoic," nor **Trinity" in "Cretaceous." The removal of a few of 
the words by the space of two or three ems would place the matter right» 
and any geologist can see it. I saw proof under very adverse circum- 
stances, but did not see the corrections inserted. On such errors the 
strongest criticisms of the reviewer are made. A misstatement is also 
made as to the relation of the Brazos river to the Mississippi. Two 
other rivers are similarly affected by the passage as it stands. The 
insertion of a single word in one of the sentences referred to would cor- 
rect the error. I can't prove the word was in the original copy, but any 
reasonable man with no bad motive would see that its absence was a 
mere slip. The writer of such a review of course never makes any slips; 
will he give, therefore, an honest reason why he substituted underground 
tor underJU^w in quoting the title of the book he had in hand? 

I have said the Palo Duro canon is a thousand feet deep. This would- 
be critic says it is nine hundred. I used a good barometer, between half 
past nine and five o'clock, on a quiet day, and returned to the starting 
point, and the difference of the ''out" and *'home" trips was less than 
fifty feet. 

My critic says elsewhere: — ''Opposite page 37 he gives SecUcn XX, 
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showing a synclinal or trough in which are the outlines of an ideal ar- 
tesian basin, Ac." There is no SectUm XX in my report. There is Fig. 
XX, and opposite to it on page 37 there are given and numbered five 
conditions necessary to an artesian flow. The first of these is as fol- 
lows: (l)**The water bearing stratum must have a continuous dip in one 
direction, or it may have a synclinal, or double dip to form a trough or 
basin.'* After the five conditions my report goes on to say: **These 
conditions are all shown in Fig. XX.'' The trough or basin is shown, 
but ^''Uie continuous dip in one direction^' is more emphatically shown, 
and the flow of water based upon it. The critic says: '*The regular dip 
from the northwest" is the condition of the Fort Worth- Waco area. 

There Is really only one point in his review that savors of a criticism 
of the matter of the report. That is in reference to the geologic section 
of the Red river Canon. It may be the critic is right, and it may 
be, also, that in the sixteen months since the report was in preparation 
there has been some change in my own view about the much battered 
Jurassic, and that something now in the press will have a bearing on 
the subject. The matter was, as he admits, incidental! The subject of 
more than one paragraph in my report of which the Red river section is 
a small part, is the relation of a certain water bearing Tertiary forma- 
tion to the underlying formations of the plains, one point to be illustrat- 
ed being that from Nebraska to Texas these subjacent formations are 
older geologically as we proceed southerly. The illustration would not 
have been affected if instead of Jurassic I had written Permian, Devon- 
ian or Silurian. 

The animus of this reviewer is perplexing. 

Unfortunately, the edition of the report under notice is exhausted, 
and many persons will form their estimate of it from reviews. Instead, 
however, of a * ^review" showing the scope and character of the work 
and adding to the information conveyed, by judicious correction or sug- 
gestion, this Is rather a personal attack on the knowledge and capacity 
of one of the several authors. 

Junction City, Feb. 7, 1893. Robert Hay. 

Remarks ON Ball's collection or Conrad's Works. Upon my return 
to Washington from a sojourn in Texas I find an article published in 
the Bulletin of the Philosophical Society of Washington, vol. xil. pp. 
215-240, entitled: Determination of the Dates of Piiblication of Conrad's 
*^Fo88il8 of the Tertiary Formation and Medial Tertiary,'' by William 
Healey DaU, {Read before the PhUosophidxil Society, November 12, 1892.) 

In this paper the author has given much interesting information re- 
garding the respective claims of Conrad and Lea for priority in describ- 
ing the Eocene fossils at Claiborne, Ala. Moreover, the bibliographi- 
cal notes upon the two works referred to are far more exhaustive, and 
superior In every way to any heretofore published. A few slight errors, 
however, have crept into this part of the paper, and since this part has 
been a special study of mine during odd times for the past two or three 
years I feel at liberty to suggest the following corrections: 
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(1.) In the firat place "FowiU of the Tertiary Formatbtn" [s] Is ibe 
wording found on the title page of the ■'MedUilTertUiTy," so thai the two 
titles given by Dr. Dall refer to the same work. Conrad's pubiicatlon 
issued Id parts from 1833 to 1835 and Including mostly Eorene itpeclei 
is entitled, Fo»»a Sheila af the Ttrtiar]/ Formation* of North America. 

(2.) Tiie color of the covers is not the same for all parts of the first 
edition of • 'FotHl Sheila" &<:. (p. S1», line 1); for example tlir covers of 
Nos. 1 and 4 are of a light brownish yellow color and oot bright yellow 
like those of No. 2. The kind of paper used, too, la entirely different. 
Again the covers of the "reprint" of No. 3 (p. 224) arc not grayish green, 
bui deep blue. For this mistake my typewritten copy jg at fault. Not 
having any deep blue paper at hand when thin copy was bound, grayish 
green paper was substituted as a convenient reminder that the covers 
of this number were totally different tram any of the original No's. 

(3.) The form of the preface to No. 1, referred to by Dr. Bail as 
having "been reprinted" (3S4,) Is In fact the original one, while that 
classified by him as the original (p. 2111) Is the revised form. This is 
evident from the fact that good presswork demands that all great head- 
ings like Preface, IiUroiluctton. &c. shall oci'Ur on right-hand pages. So 
thePrefaco referred to evidently does In one of deOregorto'scoples.and it 
certainly does In E. A. Smith's copy as well as In both copies at the 
Wagner Institute and In the one atthePhiladclphlBAcademy of Natural 
Sciences. Tbe preface In these copies begins on page v, and the dedi- 
cation to Morion Is signed, "T. A. Conrad." In the form nt tbe pre- 
face cited as the original (p. '219) It commences on page iv. i. t. the left 
band page of thi- book and the dedication Is signed "T. A. C.;"pp. vuid 
VI have been rewritten and enough c\tr» maifT Inwrted to nwnntHst-e 

Intruding on page i v. otherwise the whi,! ik niu-r ui'-.is i>:ivi' bran 

repaged. Again, In the original form onu- iiri'faci- (i. t. ihalt> 
on p. v.l tbe following statement occu>.. '"I'ho organic remal^ 
Ferruginous Sand formation have alreiuls Iki'm liluslrati^d by 1 
ton, who Isabout to republish hlii essa}-^. ^iliJi much nddltl 
tlon and wltli splendid litliographlc fiiun" <•{ -belli an 
The republication referred to having ajjin^iiri'il in 1x14, it 1 
this preface could not have Ijeen written Miii'i><4iii 

(4.) In the "republication" of No.3,Pl. 15 N plai' 
16, opposite page 41; PI. IT, opposite pn^e 411; I 
which contains the explanation of all four piaU's. 
evidently not "misplaci'd by tbe printer" xs lias 

(S.) On page S2f> occurs the foilowlni; "lai'-tn 
forms of the introductory part to the '-n-| 
edition, being less obnoxious to criticii-iii ' 
one moat commonly found in copies 1. 
have, or could have had access to, sevei 
(vli., Dali's, E. A. Smiths. H ard 
Clark's, T. H. Aldrlch's, and one 1 

only have the less "obnoxious" fo 
tutc copy and tlie Philadelphia Acai 
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The study of the ^'Medial Tertiary'^ is far less complex than that of 
the ^*^Fossil Shells** &c., owing to the facts that copies of it are much com- 
moner, and the work seems never to have had but one edition in any of 
its parts except of course the covers. There are, to be sure, several un- 
settled points relating to this work, but, no one is more capable to deal 
with them than is Dr. Dall. 
Washington^ D. C. Feb. 25, 1893, Gilbert D. Harris. 

Geological Society of Washington. — A Geological Society has re- 
cently been organized in Washington, D. C, for the presentation and 
discussion of topics of interest to geologists. The constitution and 
standing rules were subscribed to by 109 founders at the first public 
meeting, March 8th, 1893. Its members are of two classes, active and 
corresponding. The annual dues of the first are $2.00, and of the sec- 
ond, $1.00. Meetings will be held on the second, and generally also on 
the fourth Wednesday of each month, from October to May, inclusive. 

The journals and bulletins of the various societies appear to furnish 
sufficient opportunity for the publication of papers read before the soci- 
ety, so that for the present the society will not undertake to publish the 
papers presented. It will probably issue one bulletin each year contain- 
ing the address of the retiring president and such other matter as the 
council directs. 

All publications, and if desired, notices of the meetings also, will be 
sent to corresponding as well as active members. 

This circular letter, with the accompanying pamphlet containing the 
constitution, standing rules, lists of founders and officers of the society, 
is issued for the information of members and all other persons who are 
interested in the progress of geological science. 

Washington, D. C, March 18, 1893. J. S. Diller, Secretary. 

The fauna of Tucumcari. — In an article in your March number, p. 
213, •*Remarks on a part of the Review of the Third Texas Report," by 
Prof. Jules Marcou, I have been quoted as having said '*tlie fauna 
(meaning that of the Tucumcari region) is an upper Jurassic fauna." 
This quotation is correct, but as stated by professor Marcou, it was a 
verbal opinion given in 1889. I do not see why this should be consid- 
ered of any value, but since it has been twice quoted and is evidently 
being used in this controversy, it is only proper to state that I do not at 
present consider myself qualified to give any opinion upon this question. 
Professor Hill showed me at Ithaca, in the summer of 1891, his superb 
series of fossils collected in Texas some years before, and demonstrated 
to my satisfaction that it would be essential for me to study his local- 
ities in the field or his collection, and perhaps both of these sources 
of information, before publishing anything about Tucumcari. I have 
at present absolutely no opinion about the age of the rocks of this re- 
gion, the evidence on either side being very conflicting and my informa- 
tion at present far too limited. 

Boston, March 16, 1893. Alpheus Hyatt. 
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PERSONAL AND SCIENTIFIC NEWS. 



The Hayden Memorial Medal has been awarded by the oom- 
mittec of the Academy of Natural Sciences, of Philadelphia, to 
professor Edward Suess, of Vienna. 

Diamonds IN METEORIC stones. H.Moissan in the ^'Comptes 
Rend us" for 1893, pages 116 and 288, gives the result of his in- 
vestigation as to tl\e nature of the Canyon Diablo, Arizona, 
meteorite. He found in it a transparent diamond, black diamond, 
bi*own coal, and graphite. In the same periodical, 1893, pages 
116 and 288, he mentions the existence of graphite, black dia- 
mond and microscopic transparent diamonds in the '^blue-clay" 
of the South African diamond mines, which, he says, contains 
more than 24 species of minerals. These results are of great in- 
terest, especially when taken in connection with the discovery, by 
W. Luzi and A. Sauer, of graphitoid in certain quartzite slates 
and phyllytes of the Taxon Erzgebirge. These gentlemen found, 
near Wiesenthal, an amorphous substance which contained 99. 02 
per cent, of carbon, and 0. 54 per cent, of h^'drogen, but no nitro- 
gen. It resembles the mineral schungite, which was discovered 
in 1884 in phyllyte from the Olonetz government, Russia, and con- 
tains some nitrogen. The Canyon Diablo meteorite has also been 
examined by C. Friedel (**Comptes Rendus,'* 1893, pages 116 
and 290), who found that the microscopic transparent diamonds 
became visible after removing the black diamonds, or carbonado, 
with methylene iodide. He found also that between the layers of 
the nickel-iron and accompanied by lamellae of schreibersite there 
were thickish leaves of a lustrous, silver-white substance which 
praved to be a subsulphide of iron, with 10.2 per cent sulphur 
and 88.3 per cent, iron, corresponding, therefore, to formula 
Fe5S. Imbedded in this substance were little knots of 3'ellow 
troilite, and the mixture of ordinary coal, graphite and diamond 
seemed to be concentrateil near the troilite. The little knots of 
troilite were surrounded by a thin layer of the lustrous subsul- 
phide of iron. 

Reprint op Conrad's Tertiary Fossils. Mr. Gilbert D. 
Harris, of the Smithsonian Institute, is projecting a reproduction 
of the Eocene or earlier volume of Conrad's **Tertiary Fossils.'* 
The Wagner Free Institute, of Philadelphia, will reprint the 
Miocene volume, with its engravings and plates, with some new 
matter, if 150 copies arc subscribed for in advance at $3.50 per 
copy. Mr. Harris' reproduction will consist of Nos. 1,2,3 and 4 of 
the original edition of 1832-33, and the so-called reprint of No. 3, 
1835, the various changes being given in full. Mr. Harris wiU 
proceed with this when 100 subscriptions have been received at 
$8. 00 each. 
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lNTEP.(SLAriAL Peat IX WISCONSIN. Accoixiiiiji: to Mr. B. \V. 
Tlioiniis.of Cliica<i!;o, tliorc* is a i)ed of interj^lacial peat in tiiohhitfs 
of Fox rivor. about one-iialf mile from tiie wat(T and forty feet 
alK)ve it, wUieli, (m examination, is found to contain fresli water 
and some marine diatoms. The hed is aiK)ut four feet tliick, 
witii an area of at least four acres. Tt rests on boulder eiav whieii 
lies on the St. Peter sandstone, and is overlain bv fifteen or twenty feet 
of the same material, the latter carrvinti: numerous lar^e lM>ulders, 
ftome of which are sai<I to show ijlacial markin»rs. Mr. Thomas 
says this peat <*on tains several species not found in that recently 
examined from Minnesota [see 20tli Minnesota re[M)rl], and also 
lacks some found in Minnesota peat. 

TiiK [i.iJNois Wkslevan rNiyKRsiTV. at HhHmiinijjton, Illinois, 
has lately received by liecpiest from the late (Jeorjije W. Lichten- 
thaler, a very larjjre conchi)loy:ical collection. It inclu<le8 als<» 
many fossils and minerals, as well as livin«r species of corals, star- 
fishes and other marine species. It was i^athered during; twenty 
years, an<l nearly all parts of the world are repivsented. It will 
certainly c<mstitut<' an attraction for scientists who wish to stu<ly 
any of these forms. It has from twenty-live to tiftv thousand 

ft » « 

specimens, larfjelv named by the best authorities. 

The fihst <»kfi('Khs of the new (ieoi.ookai. Societv of 
WasiiiN(JTon were elected Feb. 25. as follows: I^rvHithut, C I). 
Wolcott ; Vice Pifnidvntii, S. F. Emmons and W. II. Holmes: 
TreasHTfr, Arnold Hague: iSVr;v/</r/Vx. Whitman Cross an<l J. S. 
Diller: (outfcif, G. F. Hecker, T. M. Chatanl, i\. H. KIdridjre, <;. 
K. OillK»rt and (J. F. Merrill. In the list of the names of the 
•founders" the following are resident outside the District of Co- 
lumbia: T. C. Chambcrlin. K. D. Salisbury and J. F. bhlinirs. all 
of the University of (Niicajro: Kllen Haves, Wellcslev. Mass.. and 
{). R. Nan Hise. Cniversitv of Wisconsin. 

A -CIRCI l-AK OK INFORM ATION* HAS HEK\ VI»I»HKSSKI» by Frofs. 

« 

Le (%)nte and Laws«»n. of the rnivei*Nity of California, represent- 
ing a larger -joint commiltce" of the people of that state recom- 
mending .the pro]H»sition to institute a topographical survey of 
that st:ite. The survey, if un<lertaken. is to lie ou the scale of one 
inch to one mile, or might vary with <'on<Iitions. and the sheets, 
for the valley an<I foot-hill areas of tin* state, would number !.')() 
or 200. The following specifications were :igree<l to by the joint 
committee an<l the director of the I'. S. (Jeoloirical Survey, antl 
on tliis basis a pro]M>sed law will be brought before the next leg- 
islature. 

1. Tiiat tile map h«> a rompIfMc <'nrit<)ur topoi^raphiral map. ba*<*'<i 
M]Hn\ triaiii^nlatioii and N*\«'llnjr. and <Muistru<t«'d by plarn'-tablr siirvt'V, 
showing, in udditidn to ilic natural fnaturos. iii all cxi^tini; monuments 
of townsiiip and lafid irrant «'orn«M*'*; ri all railways. canaNand pni)Ii<' dis- 
trihiitiritf tlili-h«'»i: (.n all pnhlu- road^. and all oiii«*r roads in unr«».-tri('i«*<i 
n>«\ un<i tli<T<>for«' virtnally imblir: \ all iMuinty l>oiinilari('s: i.'>) all 
riti«*s, towns. villair«'*». Iiaml»'t«». pr<)niin«Mit mines, and otlnT imporiniit 
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pla<'('s. with indication of their buildings, tovntiicr with all isolat«'(I 
dwellings and public buildings outsi<ie of town limits. 

:.'. Tliat in each township at least one permanent bencrh mark )m» 
made, witli n'cord of tlie precise altitude above mean sea-level. 

3. That all contours be on a s(?heme inv(dvin(r intervals of five feet, 
or multiples of live feet, accordiuK to the slope of the ground, aiul thai 
the contour interval be uniformly tive feet wherever tlie slope of the 
ground is N>ss than lifteen feet to a mile, in which case the contours 
shall be trac»»d out by actual leveling. 

4. That all navigable streams and important waU-r courses be located 
by continuous survey of their banks. 

T). That salt marsh land, and fresh water swamp land, and overtlow 
lantl be distinguislied by distinct conv(>ntions. and that the boundaries 
to b<* indicat<'d be those of the natural limits, not the legal segrega- 
tion limits. 

r>. That there be at lea<t three triangulation iM)int> to each plant>- 
table sheet. 

7. That the field scale be not less than one and one-third inches to a 
mile, or threc-tiuartcrs of a mile to an inch. 

s. That the publicatiiui scale be one inch to one mile 

1>. TJjat the si/.e of the atlas sh<'et be that of a(|uarter-degree sipiarc. 
limited by the ev<>n tift<'en minute lines <»f latitude and longi1udf>. 

10. That tln'T. S. Toast and (ieodetic Survey In-nMiuestcd to contrib- 
ute as many triangulatioii i>oints as po.s^ible. 

11. That the headquarters for the 'purvey be in Califtu'nia. 

l:.'. That lh«* work be done by the l". S. <leological Survey, under 
supervision of a <*ommlssion of live p<'rsons represent inu the State <»r 
California, of whom f(ntr shall be appointed by the g(»vernor. one to b*' 
a represi'iitjitive of tin? agricultural interests of the State, one a repre- 
sentative of the mining i:itere<ts. one on niuuination of the State Tni- 
versity. and one on nomination of tiie L«>land Stanford Jr. rniversity: 
and of whom the fifth commissioner shall be chosen by the otln^rs so ap- 
pointed. 

I'J. That the <'\pense of the survey be <livided eiiually between the 
State and Ke<|eral authorities. 

14. Tljat the l'. S. (Jeologii-al Survey engrave the coppi>r-plates for 
all the map sheets, wholly at its own expense, and that it own liieplate*:. 
and that tlie State of Califnrnia have the ri^ht of taking electrotype 
transfers from ea<"h and all of >uch plates, for its own use. 

Tile prepMiatioii of .sinh :i map w<»uM necessarily lu* ;i work of 
Veai's. K:i<*li :itl:is sheet aver:iLriii<r ill <*ost al»oiit $.'».non. corn* 
^poiidinrr ill •)p(>.) to nluMit >i\ ami oiieliaif townships, would how- 
i'Ver. in itself We a <M)inplete inap. indepeinlently snrve\ed, vw 
i^raveil and piiblisheil. Interruption or tenninntion of the W(»rk 
:it :inv statre. therefore, wonhl not atfiM-t the value of what li:ul 
already i»een a''c<)nipli««hed. 
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which is indeed of coarsest texture. One-thiid of the stamp had 
been rotted out with its pithy center before petrification took 
place. The same must have been the case with some fascicles of 
cells leaving tubular holes through the length of its growth, some 
being f inch in diameter. A still better find was a section of a 
trunk eight inches long and ten inches thick, from which the 
perfect characteristics of the tree can be ascertained. From the 
latter the description and illustration are taken. 

ENDOGEN. 
Genus: Winchellina. (n. gen.). 

Winchellina fascina. (n- sp-) 

Among the flora of endogens our new genus stands isolated. If 
no interior arrangement could be ascertained, the exterior only 
would let us surmise a palm or fern in this form. But the ex- 
cellent preservation of this plant showing so minutely its inner 
organization makes it an object of high interest in our fossil flora, 
as well as in the botanical world. I have named it Winchellina 
as a token of kind remembrance of the late Dr. Alex. Winchell 
of Ann Arbor. While we have in numerous plants well de- 
veloped cell- bundles so arranged as to cause a harmonious 
cellular promotion and necessarily interwoven with the whole 
organism, we observe in our plant an arrangement, as it were, of 
independent growth of fascicles. Each of them being encased 
by a very thick periderm, exhibits a peculiar inner tissue of ob- 
long sub-quadrate cells with thick walls, simulating a trans- 
verse section of Carboniferous fossil pine. The whole tree is 
composed of such fascicles which are f inch mean diameter, the 
outer ones crowding each other in contorted and polygonal forms 
and causing the longitudinally ribbed exterior. Toward the more 
inner portion the fascicles become more circular, parencLymoas 
tissue filling the space. The third zone is crowded again with 
small oval fascicles enclosing tightly the parenchymous center 2-J- 
inches in diameter, the structure of which can be seen in small 
perfectly circular cells. 

It is likely that thiswas a most stately tree and that each fasci- 
cle shot out an independent branch crowning the tree with a bun- 
dle of diverging long, linear, reed-like branches. 
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ALASKA. 

By John Muir, Martinez, Cal. 

The trip to Alaska from Tacoma through Puget sound and the 
thousand islands of the Alexander archipelago is perfectly en- 
chanting. Apart from scientific interests, no other excursion that 
I know of may be made into the wilds of America in which so 
much fine and grand and novel scenery is unfolded to view. Gaz- 
ing from the deck of the steamer one is borne smoothly on over 
the calm blue waters through the midst of a multitude of lovely 
islands clothed with evergreens. The ordinary' discomforts of a sea 
voyage, so formidable to some travelers, are not felt; for the way lies 
through a network of sheltered island channels that are about as 
free from the heaving waves that cause seasickness as rivers are. 

Never before the year 1879, when I made my first trip to Alaska, 
had I been amid scenery so hopelessly beyond description. It is 
a web of land and water thirty or forty miles wide, and about a 
thousand miles long, outspread like em broider}' along the margin 
of the continent, made up of an infinite multitude of features, and 
all so fine and ethereal in tone the best words seem coarse and un- 
availing. Tracing the shining levels through sound and strait, 
past forests and waterfalls, between a constant succession of fair 
azure headlands, it seems as if surely at last 3'ou must reach the 
best pai*adise of the poets — the lanil of the blessed. 

Some of the channela through which you glide are extremely 
narrow as compared with the hight of the walls that shut them in. 
But, however sheer the walls, they are everywhere forested to the 
water's edge. And almost ever}' individual tree may be seen as 
they rise above one another — the blue-green, sharply spired, Men- 
zies spruce; the warm yellow-green Merten spruce, with finger-like 
tops all pointing in one direction, or gracefully drooping; and the 
airy, feathery, brownish-green Alaska cedar. In such reaches 
you seem to be tracing some majestic river. The tide currents, 
the fresh driftwood brought down by avalanches, the inflowing 
streams, and the luxuriant over-hanging foliage of the shores, 
making the likeness all the more complete. 

But the view changes with magical rapidit}'. Rounding some 
bossy cape the steamer turns into a passage hitherto unseen, and 
glides through into a wide expanse filled with smaller islands 
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sprinkled wide apart, or clustered in groups such as only Nature 
could invent Some are so small and low the trees covering them 
seem like mere handfuls that have been culled from the larger 
islands and set in the water to keep them fresh, the outer fringing 
trees around the sides oftentimes spreading like flowers leaning 
out against the rim of a vase. Thus thoughtfully beautiful are 
these blessed islands; and their beauty is the beauty of youth. 
For though the softness of their verdure must be ascribed to the 
copious and warm moisture in which they are bathed, from the 
mild ocean-current that comes from Japan, the Japan current that 
bathes these shores is itself young, while the very existence of the 
islands, their main features, finish and peculiar distribution, are 
di recti}' referable to the structure of the rocks, and the action of 
ice upon them during the glacial period, now drawing to a close. 

The first stop made by the Alaska steamers after touching at 
Seattle, Port Townsend, Victoria and Nanaimo, is usually at Fort 
Wrangel, the distance between the last two places being about 600 
miles. Wrangel is a boggy place, but is favorably situated as a 
center for excursions to some of the most interesting portions of 
the country. Indians may be seen on the platforms of the half 
dozen stores, chiefiy grim women and cubby, chubby children with 
wild eyes. Most of them have curiosities to sell when a steamer 
arrives, or a basketful of berries, red, 3*ellow and blue, which look 
wondrous clean as compared with the people. They are a proud 
and intelligent race, nevertheless, and maintain an air of self-re- 
spect that no amount of frazzled raggedness and squalor can 
wholly subdue. Many canoes may be seen along the shores, all 
fashioned alike, with long beak-like stems and prows. What the 
mustang is to the Yacquero the canoe is to the Indian of the 
Alaska coast Yonder you see a whole family, grandparents and 
all, making a direct course for some islands five or six miles away. 
They are going to gather berries, as the baskets show. Nowhere 
in my travels north or south have I ever seen so man}' hemes. The 
woods and meadows are full of them — huckleberries of many species, 
salmon berries, blackberries, currants and gooseberries with straw- 
berries and serviceberries in the drier grounds, and cranberries in the 
bogs, sufficient for ever}* worm, bird, beast and human being in the 
territory, and thousands of tons to spare. The Indians beat them 
into pulp, press the pulp into cakes about an inch thick, and dry 
them for winter use with their oily salmon. So fruitful is Alaska. 
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The coast climate is remarkably bland and temperate. It is 
rain}', however, but the rain is good of its kind; mild in tempera- 
ture, gentle in its fall, filling the fountains of the streams, and 
keeping the whole land fresh and fertile. While anything more 
delightful than the shining weather after the rain — the great round 
sun-days of June, July and August, can hardly be found elsewhere. 
Strange as it ma}' appear, many who are looking to Italy for health 
had better turn their eyes to Alaska. An Alaska mid-summer day 
is a day without night. In the extreme northern portion of the 
territory the sun does not set for weeks, and even as far south as 
Sitka and Wrangel the rosy colors of evening blend with those of 

« 

the morning, leaving no darkpess between. Nevertheless the full 
day opens slowly. A low arc of colored light steals round to the 
northeastward with gradual increase of hight and span, the red 
clouds with yellow dissolving edges subside into hazy dimness, 
the islands with ruffs of mist about them cast ill-defined shadows 
and the whole firmanent changes to pale pearl-gray. 

As the day advances toward high noon, the sun flood pouring 
through the damp atmosphere lights the waters and sky to glow- 
ing silver. Brightly now play the ripples about the edges of the 
islands, and over plume-shaped streaks between them where the 
water is stirred by some passing breeze. On the mountains of the 
main-land and in the high walled fiords and canons still brighter is 
the work of the sunshine. The broad white bosoms of the glaciers 
glow like molten silver, and their crystal fronts and multitude of 
icebergs are kindled to a blaze of irised light. 

You are warmed and awakened into sympathy with all the 
world. Through the midst of the brooding silence the life and 
motion about you comes to mind — the weariless tides swaying the 
dulse over thousands of miles of sea-meadows, the foaming rivers, 
the swift floods of light through the satiny sky, the marvelous 
abundance of fishes, the wild sheep and goats on a thousand grassy 
ridges above the forests, bears feasting in the berry tangles, the 
beaver and mink and otter far back on many a rushing stream, 
Indians and adventurers pursuing their lonely ways, the leaves of 
the forests feasting on the sunbeams, and the glaciers in glorious 
array fashioning the mountains, extending the domain of the sea, 
tracing valleys for rivers to flow in, and grinding the rocks to soil 
for fertile fields for the use of life to come. 

Through the afternoon the day grows in beauty. The air seems 
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to thicken without losing its fineness, and everything settles into 
deeper repose. Then comes the sunset with its purple and gold, 
blending earth and sky — everything in the landscape in one in- 
separable scene of enchantment. 

During the winter snow falls on the fountains of the glaciers 
in astonishing abundance, but lightly on the lowlands of the coast; 
and the temperature is seldom far below the freezing point. Back 
in the interior beyond the mountains the winter months are in- 
tensely cold, but fur and feathers and fuel abound there. 

The bulk of the woods is made up of two species of spruce and 
a cypress. The most valuable of these as to timber is the yellow 
cedar, or cypress; a fine tree, 100 to 150 feet high. The wood 
is pale yellow, durable, and delightfully fragrant. The Menzies 
spruce, or <' Sitka pine," is larger and far more abundant than 
the first. Perhaps half of the forest trees of southeastern Alaska 
are of this species. The graceful Merten spruce or hemlock is 
also very abundant. Alaska has but few pines. The hard woods 
are birch, maple, alder and wild apple, forming altogether a 
scarcely appreciable portion of the forests. In the region drained 
by the Yukon the principal tree is the white spruce. I saw it 
growing bravely on the banks of rivers that flow into Kotzebue 
sound, forming there the extreme edge of the Arctic forests. 

The underbrush is mostly huckleberry, dogwood, willow, alder, 
sftlmonberry vines, and a strange-looking woody plant, about six 
or eight feet high, with limber rope-like stems, and heads of 
broad leaves like the crowns of palms. Both the stems and 
leaves are armed with barbed spines. This is the Echinopanax 
horrtduj or devil's club ; and it well deserves both its names. 
It is used by the Indians as an instrument of torture, especially 
in the work of correcting witches. 

The ground is covered with a thick felt of mosses, about as 
clean and beautiful as the sky. On this yellow carpet no dust 
ever settles, and in walking over it you make no mark nor sound. 
It clothes the raw earth, logs, rocks and ice warmly and kindly, 
stretching untorn to the shores of the Arctic ocean. 

The whole country is shining with perennial streams, but 
none of them, from the mighty Yukon, 2,000 miles long, to the 
shortest torrent rushing from the coast glaciers, has been fully 
explored. The Stikeen, one of the best known rivers of the 
territory, is about 350 miles long, and draws its sources from 
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the northern part of the broad Rocky Mountain plateau, in com- 
pany with some of the affluents of the Mackenzie and Yukon. It 
flows first in a westerly direction, then curving southward enters 
the Coast range, and sweeps across it in a canon that is about a 
hundred miles long, and like Yosemite valley from end to end. 
To the appreciative tourist sailing up the river the canon is a 
gallery crowded with sublime and beautiful pictures, an unbroken 
series of ice-capped mountains, cliffs, waterfalls, lovely gardens, 
groves, meadows, etc. ; while the glaciers pushing forward 
through the trees vastly enhance its wildness and glory. 

Another interesting excursion may be made from Wrangel to 
the deserted village of the Stikeens. The moss-grown ruins are 
picturesque, and surprisingly massive and substantial considered 
as the work of Indian^. Some of the wall planks are two and 
three feet wide, six inches thick, and forty feet long; while the 
carved timbers that support the ridge pK)les, and the strange 
totem poles, display marvelous specimens of savage art. A few 
good specimens may also be seen at Wrangel. Similar monu- 
ments are made by all the tribes of the archipelago. Those of 
the Haidahs surpass all others in size and workmanship. 

While the Cassiar gold mines were being developed, Wrangel 
was the most important town in the territory, but Juneau is now 
the chief mining center. Nearly all the gold of Alaska is still in 
the ground. Probably not one of a thousand of its veins and 
placers has been yet touched. The color of gold may be found 
in almost every stream, and hardy prospectors are seeking their 
fortunes in everj^ direction. Marty have already made their way 
into the vast region drained by the Yukon, and the developments 
thus far show that this northern portion of the gold belt of the 
continent is at least moderately rich, and mining ma^' safely be 
regarded as one of the chief resources of the territory. 

From Wrangel the steamer goes up the coast to the Taku 
glacier and Juneau. After passing through the picturesque 
Wrangel narrows you may notice a few icebergs, the first to be 
seen on the trip. They come from a large glacier at the head of 
a wild fiord near the mouth of the Stikeen. When 1 explored it 
eleven years ago 1 found difficulty in forcing a way up the front 
through ten or twelve miles of icebergs. My Indians told me 
they called this fiord *'Hulti," or Thunder bay, from the noise 
made b}' the discharge of the ice. This, as far as I know, is the 
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Bouthmost of the great glaciers of the first class that flow into 
tide water. 

Gliding northward your attention will be turned to the moun- 
tains of the Coast range, now for the first time near and in full 
\iew. The icy canons open before you as you pass in regular 
order showing their wealth. Now a bold headland will hold the 
eye, or some mountain of surpassing beauty of sculpture, or one 
of the larger glaciers seen directly in front, its gigantic arms and 
fingers clasping an entire group of peaks, and its broad, white 
trunk sweeping down through the woods, its crystal current 
breaking here and there in shattered cascades, with azure light 
in the crevasses, making you deplore your inability to stop and 
enjoy it all in cordial nearness. It was from one of these glaciers 
to the south of cape Fanshaw that the Alaska Ice company 
loaded their ships for California and the Sandwich islands. 

In a few hours you come in sight of more icebergs. They are 
derived from four large glaciers that discharge into the heads of 
the long arms of Holkam bay, or Sum Dum. Never shall I for- 
get the wild adventurous da3's spent there in the summers of 1879 
and 1880. 

At the mouth of the Taku inlet you encounter another fleet of 
drifting icebergs from the grand Taku glacier, twenty miles dis- 
tant. 

On one of my early exploring trips I stopped at an Indian 
village here and found it deserted. Not a single person was left 
on guard. For these people are so rich they have little to lose. 
My Indians said that the inhabitants were away catching and 
drying salmon. All the Indian villages are thus abandoned at 
regular periods every summer, while everybody goes to fishing, 
berrying and hunting-stations, occupying each in succession for 
a few weeks. Then after the summer s work is done, the winter 
supply of salmon dried and packed, fish and seal oil stored in 
boxes, berries and spruce bark beaten and pressed, their hunts 
after wild goats, sheep and bears, brought to a close, their 
trading-trips made, and the year's stock of quarrels with the 
neighboring tribes settled, then, all at home in their big block- 
houses, they give themselves to pleasure, feasting, dancing, 
visiting, speech-making, drinking, etc. 

The Taku inlet contains many glaciers, one of which belongs 
to the first-class. It makes a grand display of itself as it comes 
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down from its lofty fountains into the head of the fiord and sends 
oflf its bergs. To see this one glacier is well worth a trip to Alaska. 
At the time of my first visit, while I sat in my canoe, among the 
ice, sketching and watching the birth of the bergs as they plunged 
from the glorious crystal wall, two Indians, father and son, came 
paddling alongside, and with a good natured <^Saghaya" in- 
quired who we were and what we were looking for in such a place, 
etc., while they in turn gave information about the river, their 
village and the glaciers up the main Taku caiion. They were 
hunting seals, and as the}' shot away crouching in their tiny shell 
of a canoe, with barbed spear in place among the great blue over- 
hanging bergs, they formed a picture of arctic wildness as telling 
as may be found amid the drifts and floes of Greenland. 

After leaving Juneau, where, it is claimed, you may see '*the 
largest quartz mill in the world, " the steamer passes between 
Douglas and Admiralty islands into Lynn canal, the most sub- 
limely beautiful and spacious of all the mountain-walled channels 
you have yet seen. The Auk and Eagle glaciers are displayed 
on the right as you enter the canal, coming with grand eflfect from 
their far-reaching fountains and down though the forests. But 
it is on the west side of the canal near the head that the most 
striking feature of the landscape is seen — the Davidson glacier. 
It first appears as an immense ridge of ice thrust forward into the 
channel, but when you have gained a position directly in front, it 
is shown as a broad fiood issuing from a noble granite gateway, 
and spreading out to right and left in a beatiful fan-shaped mass, 
three or four miles in width, the front of which is separated from 
the water by its terminal moraine. This is one of the most nota- 
ble of the large glaciers that are in the first stage of decadence, 
reaching nearly to tide water, but failing to enter it and send oflf 
icebergs. Excepting the Taku, all the great glaciers you have 
yet seen belong to this class. 

Shortly after passing the Davidson the northmost point of the 
trip is reached, and at the canning establishments near the mouth 
of the Chilcat river you may learn something about salmon. 
Whatever may be said of other resources of the territory — tim- 
ber, furs, minerals, etc. — it is hardlj' possible to exaggerate the 
importance of the fisheries. Besides cod, herring, halibut and 
other fishes that swarm over immense areas, there are probably 
more than a thousand salmon streams in Alaska, in some of 
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which at certain seasons there is more fish than water. Once 1 
saw one of my men wade into the midst of a crowded run and 
amuse himself by picking up the salmon and throwing them over 
his head. On rocky shallows thousands could thus be taken by 
hand in an hour or two. 

The steamer now goes down the, canal, through Icy strait, and 
into the wonderful Glacier bay. All the voyage thus far from 
Wrangel has been icy, and you have seen hundreds of glaciers 
great and small. But this bay and the region at)out it and be- 
yond it towards mount St. Elias is pre-eminently the Iceland of 
Alaska and the entire Pacific coast. 

Glancing for a moment at the results of a general exploration 
we find that there are between sixty and seventy small residual 
glaciers in the California sierra. Through Oregon and Washing- 
ton, glaciers, some of them of considerable size, still exist on the 
highest volcanic cones of the Cascade mountains — the Three 
Sisters, mounts JeflTerson, Hood, St. Helens, Adams, Tacoma, 
Baker, and others, though none of them approach the sea. 
Through British Columbia and southeastern Alaska the broad 
sustained chain of mountains extending along the coast is gener- 
ally glacier-bearing. The upper branches of nearly every caiion 
are occupied by glaciers, which gradually increase in size to the 
northward until the lofty region between Glacier ba}' and mount 
St. Elias is reached. In Prince William sound and Cook's inlet 
man}' grand glaciers are found, but farther to the westward, along 
the Alaska peninsula and the chain of the Aleutian islands, 
though a considerable number of glaciers occur on the highest 
peaks, they are quite small and melt far above sea-level, while to 
the north of latitude ()2°, few, if any, remain in existence; the 
ground being comparatively low, and the snowfall light. 

The largest of the glaciers that discharge into Glacier bay is 
the Muir, and being also the most accessible is the one to which 
tourists are taken and allowed to go ashore and climb about its 
ice cliffs and watch the huge blue bergs as with tremendous 
thundering roar and surge they emerge and plunge from the •ma- 
jestic vertical ice-wall in which the glacier terminates. 

The front of the glacier is about three miles wide, but the 
central berg- producing portion, that stretches across from side to 
side of the inlet like a huge jagged barrier, is only about half as 
wide. The hight of the ice-wall above the water is from 250 to 
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300 feet; but soundings made by captain Carroll show that about 
720 feet of the wall is below the surface, while still a third por- 
tion is buried beneath moraine material. Therefore, were the 
water and rocky detritus cleared away, a sheer wall of blue ice 
would be presented a mile and a half long and more than a 
thousand feet high. 

The number of bergs given off varies somewhat with the tides 
and weather. For twelve consecutive hours I counted the num. 
ber discharged that were large enough to be heard like thunder at 
a distance of a mile or two, and found the rate to be one in five 
or six minutes. When one of the fissured masses falls there is 
first a heav}', plunging crash, then a deep, deliberate, long-drawn- 
out thundering roar, followed by clashing, grating sounds from 
the agitated bergs set in motion by the new arrival, and the swash 
of waves along the beach. All the very large bergs rise from 
the bottom with a still grander commotion, heaving aloft in the 
air nearly to the top of the wall, with tons of water pK)uring down 
their sides, heaving and plunging again and again ere they settle 
and sail away as blue crystal islands ; free at last, after being 
held rigid as part of the slow-crawling glacier for centuries. And 
strange it seems, that ice formed from snow on the mountains two 
and three hundred years ago, should after all its toil and travel 
in grinding down and fashioning the face of the landscape still 
remain so lovely in color and so pure. 

The rate of motion of the glacier as determined last summer by 
Prof. Reid is, near the front, about from five to ten feet per day. 
This one glacier is made up of about 200 tributary glaciers, 
T^hich drain an area of about a thousand square miles, and con 
tains more ice than all the eleven hundred glaciers of the Alps 
combined. The distance from the front back to the head of the 
farthest tributarj' is about fifty miles, and the width of the trunk 
below the confluence of the main tributaries is twentf miles or 
more. 

1 made my first visit to Glacier bay toward the end of October, 
1879. Winter weather had set in ; young ice was forming in the 
sheltered inlets, and the mountains had received a fresh covering 
of snow. It was then unexplored and unknown except to 
Indians. Vancouver, who surveyed the coast nearly a hundred 
years ago, missed it altogether, on account, 1 suppose, of bad 
weather and a jam of ice across its mouth. 
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I had spent the best part of the season exploring the eaflon 
of the Stikeen river, and a little of the interior region on the di- 
vide of some of the southerly tributaries of the Yukon and 
Mackenzie. It was getting rather late for new undertakings when 
I returned to Wrangel, but eagerness to see some of the glaciers 
to the northward, however imperfectly, drove me on. Assisted 
by Mr. Young, the enthusiastic Alaska missionary, I succeeded 
in procuring a canoe and a crew of four Indians — Toyette, Kade- 
chan, Stikeen John, and Sitka Charle}'. Mr. Young who was anx- 
ious to learn something of the numbers and condition of the In- 
dian tribes that might be seen on the way, agreed to go with me. 
Hastily gathering the necessary supplies, we set forth October 
14th. While we were on the west shore of Admiralty island, in- 
tending to make a direct course up Lynn canal, we learned that 
the Chilcat Indians were drinking and fighting, and that it would 
be unsafe to go among them until their quarrels were settled. I 
decided therefore to turn westward through Icy strait and go in 
search of Sitka Charley's wonderful **ice mountains." Charley, 
who was the youngest of my crew, having noticed my interest in 
glaciers, told me that when he was a boy he had gone with his 
father to hunt seals in a large bay full of ice, and he thought that 
he could find it. 

On the 24th, as we approached an island in the middle of Icy 
strait, Charlie said that we must procure a supply of wood there 
to carry with us, because beyond this the country was bare of 
trees. Hitherto we had picked our way by Vancouver's chart, 
but now it failed us. Guided by Charlie, who alone knew any- 
thing of the region, we arrived late in what is now called ** Bar^t- 
lett bay," near the mouth of Glacier bay, where we made a cold 
camp in rain and snow and darkness. At daylight on the 25th 
we noticed a smoke, where we found a party of Hoonah seal-hunt- 
ers huddled together in a small bark hut. Here Sitka Charlie 
seemed lost. He declared the place had changed so much he 
hardly recognized it, but I succeeded in hiring one of the hunters 
to go on with us up the main Glacier bay, or *' Sita-da-ka," as the 
Indians called it. The weather was stormy, cold rain fell fast, 
and low, dull clouds muffled the mountains, making the strange, 
treeless land all the more dreary and forbidding. About noon 
we passed the first of the low descending glaciers on the west 
side, and found a landing-place a few miles beyond it. While 
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ciimp was being made I strolled along the shore, eagerly examin- 
ing the fossil wood with which it was strewn, and watching for 
glimpses of the glaciers beneath the watery clouds. Next day 
the storm continued, a wild southeaster was howling over the icy 
wilderness, and everybody wished to remain in camp. Therefore 
I set out alone to see what I might learn. Pushing on through 
mud and sludgy snow I gained at length a commanding outlook 
on a bald promontory, about 1,500 feet high. All the land- 
scape was smothered in busy clouds, and I • began to fear that 
I had climbed in vain, when at last the clouds lifted a little, and 
the ice-filled expanse of the bay, and the feet of the mountains 
that stand about it, and the imposing fronts of five of the great 
glaciers, were displayed. This was my first general view of 
Glacier bay — a stern solitude of ice and snow and raw, newborn 
rocks, dim, dreary, mysterious 

I held my high ground, gained at such cost, for an hoar or 
two, sheltering myself as best I could from the blast, while with 
benumbed fingers I sketched what I could see of the stormy land- 
scape, and wrote a few lines in my notebook. Then I beat my 
way back to camp over the snow-smothered ridges and bowlder 
piles and mud beds, arriving about dark. 

Mr. Young told me that the Indians were discouraged and 
would like to turn back. They feared that I had fallen, or would 
fall, or in some way the expedition would come to grief in case I 
persisted in going farther. They had been asking him what pos- 
sible motive I could have in climbing mountains in such miserable 
weather; and when he replied that I was seeking knowledge, 
Toyette remarked that Muir must be a witch to seek knowledge 
in such a place. 

After coflfee and hard- tack, while we crouched in the rain 
around a dull fire of fossil wood, the Indians again talked dole- 
fully, in tones that accorded well with the growling torrents 
about us and the wind among the rocks and bergs; telling sad 
stories of crushed canoes, hunters lost in snowstorms, etc. 
Toyette said that he seemed to be sailing his canoe into a 
**skookum house'' (jail) from which there was no escape, while 
the Hoonah guide said bluntly that if I was going near the noses 
of the ice-mountains he would not go with me, for we would all 
be lost by bergs rising from the l)ottom, as many of his tribe had 
been. They seemed to be sinking deeper into dismal dumps 
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with every howl of the storm, when I reminded them that storms 
did not last forever; the sun would shine again; that with me 
they need fear nothing, because good luck followed me always, 
though for many years 1 had wandered in higher mountains than 
these, and in far wilder storms ; that Heaven cared for us and 
guided us all more than we knew, etc. This small speech did 
good. With smiling reassurance Kadechan said that he liked to 
travel with fearless people; and dignified Toyette declared he 
would ventufe on, for my **wa-wa was delait" (my talk was very 
good). 

We urged our ytay against ice and weather to the extreme head 
of the bay and around it, going up one side and down the other 
and succeeded in reaching all the main glaciers excepting those 
at the head of frozen inlets. 

Next to the Muir, the largest of the glaciers enters the bay at 
its extreme northwestern extension. Its broad, majestic current, 
fed by unnumbered tributaries, is divided at the front by an 
island, and from its long, blue wall the icebergs plunge and roar 
in one eternal storm, sounding on day and night, winter and 
summer, and from century to century. Five or six glaciers of 
the first class discharge into the bay, the number varying as the 
several outlets of the ice fields are regarded as distinct glaciers, 
or one. About an equal number of the second class descend 
with broad imposing currents to the level of the bay without 
entering it to discharge bergs; while the tributaries of these and 
the smaller glaciers are innumerable. 

The clouds cleared awaj" on the morning of the 27th, and we 
had glorious views of the ice-rivers pouring down from their 
spacious fountains on either hand, and of the grand assemblage 
of mountains immaculate in their robes of new snow, and bathed 
and transfigured in the most impressively lovely sunrise light I 
ever beheld. Memorable, too, was the starry splendor of a night 
spent on the east side of the bay, in front of two large glaciers 
north of the Muir. Venus seemed half as big as the moon, while 
the berg-covered bay, glowing and sparkling with responsive 
light, seemed another sky of equal glory. Shortly after three 
o'clock in the morning I climbed the dividing ridge between the 
two glaciers, 2,000 feet above camp, for the sake of the night 
views; and how great was the enjoyment in the solemn silence 
between those two radiant skies no words may tell. 
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That morning we had to break a way for the canoe through a 
sheet of ice half a mile wide, which had formed during the night. 
The weather holding clear, we obtained telling views of the vast 
expanse of the Muir glacier and made many sketches. Then fear- 
ing that we might be frozen in for the winter we hurried away 
back through ley strait into L3'nn canal. We then visited David- 
son glacier and the Indian vilUge at the mouth of the Chilcat 
river, where we obtained views of three other low descending gla- 
ciers of the same rank as the Davidson. Thence, turning south, 
homeward bound, we parsed the Auk and Eagle glaciers, and bat- 
tled awhile with the bergs of Sum Dura, narrowly escaping being 
frozen among them. North of cape Fanshaw we were stormbound 
nearly a week ere we could visit the great glacier near the mouth 
of the Stikeen. November 20th we reached Wrangel, and our 
ice lessons for the season were done. 

Next year in August I again set out from Wrangel in a canoe 
and made more careful examination of the glaciers in Glacier ba}', 
and of many new ones that I discovered during the season, the 
most noteworthy being those of Sum Dum and the immense glacier 
at the head of Taylor bay to the west of Glacier bay, in crossing 
which 1 encountered some exciting adventures. 

Again last summer I spent two months in Glacier bay, mostly 
on the Muir glacier getting acquainted with its higher fountains, 
studying the fossil forests about it and the rich and lovely flora 
of the lower ridges, etc. Fain would I describe the glories of 
those months in the ice-world — the beautiful and terrible network 
of crevasses, the clustering pinnacles, the thousand streams ring- 
ing and gurgling in azure channels cut in the living body of the 
glacier, the glorious radiance of the sunbeams falling on crystal 
dale and hill, the rosy glow of the dawn and sunset, the march of 
the clouds on the mountains, and the mysterious splendor of 
the auroras when the nights grow long, etc. , etc. , etc. But this 
would require a volume, while here I have only the space to add — 
Go to Alaska, go and see. 
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THE RELATION OF THE CRETACEOUS DEPOSITS 

OF IOWA TO THE SUBDIVISIONS OF THE 

CRETACEOUS PROPOSED BY MEEK 

AND HAYDEN. 

By 8. Calvin, Iowa City, Iowa. 

The Cretaceous deposits of Woodbury and Plymouth counties 
are composed of sandstones, shales and certain calcareous de- 
posits. The heavier beds of sandstone belong to the basal por- 
tions of the series, barely rising higher than 40 feet above the 
level of the water in the Big Sioux river. The part of the col- 
umn to which these heavier sandstones are confined is however 
not all sandstone, but consists of arenaceous beds alternating 
with beds of argillaceous shales. Above the more massive sand- 
stones the beds, for a vertical distance of 50 or 60 feet, contain 
streaks and thin layers of sand, but shales preponderate. In cer- 
tain typical exposures these alternating beds are followed by from 
thirty to forty feet of pure shales, dark in color, smooth and 
unctuous to the feel, and containing the remains of saurians re- 
lated to Plesiosaurus^ teleost fishes, and, in the uppermost beds, 
impressions of Inoceramus, At the summit of the column, over- 
topping shales and sandstones alike, are the calcareous beds to 
which allusion has been made. These consist in part of soft 
chalky material and in part of more indurated, though still soft, 
beds of fissile limestone that divides under the hammer or on ex- 
posure to the weather, into relatively thin laminse crowded with 
detached valves of Jnoceramus problematicvs Schlot. 

In the portion of the section between the massive sandstone 
and saurian- bearing shale the beds are not everywhere constant. 
In some places they contain thin bands of ferruginous concretion- 
ary sandstone. At Riverside, for example, and at the works of 
the Sioux Paving Brick Co., there is a mass of rather thin-bedded 
calciferous sandrock in the upper part of this division developed 
to a thickness of eighteen feet. 

A generalized section of the beds along the bluffs facing the 
Big Sioux river, omitting some minute details and averaging local 
peculiarities of certain beds, would be, beginning at the base of 
the series: 
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1. Irregular beds of sandstone, varying in color and texture, and 

interstratified with thin beds of shale 18 ^ 

2. Grayish and mottled shales with thin ferruginous bands and 

arenaceous layers 12 ^ 

3. Massive sandstone, mostly soft; but in places containing 

large concretionary masses, several feet in diameter, in ap- 
pearance and hardness resembling quartzite 10 ^ 

4. Shales with usually two, but sometimes more, well marked 

thin bands of ferruginous concretionary sandstone. (**But- 
tons" of the clay workers.) 16 ' 

5. Band of impure lignite 4to6 inches 

6. Blue, yellow and red mottled clays (terra cotta clays) with 

selenite crystals and some streaks of sand 30 ^ 

7. Argillo-calcareous or arenaceo-calcareous beds with much 

selenite (varying with locality) 20 ' 

8. Shales more or less unctious to the feel, somewhat variable in 

color and texture, containing remains of saurians and tele- 
ost fishes, the upper beds sometimes bearing impressions of 
Inooeramus problematicua 40 ^ 

9. Calcareous beds consisting of chalk and soft, thin bedded lime- 

stone, containing shells of Inoceramus probUmaticus^ Oa- 
trea congesta^ and teeth of Otodusj Ptychodus and other 
selachians 30 ^ 

Beds that are quite constant and easily recognizable in the re- 
gion about the mouth of the Big Sioux river are Nos. 3,4,5,8 and 
9. These, either singly or collectively, become the guides whereby 
the beds of the several exposures may be correlated. The deposits 
were traced up the Big Sioux valley for a distance of forty miles; 
they were followed up the Missouri river as far as Yankton. 

In addition to the deposits exposed on the Big Sioux, Dr.C. A. 
White, under the name of the Nishnahotna sandstone, refers to the 
Cretaceous age a series of sandstones developed to a thickness of 
100 feet along the river valleys in Montgomery, Cass, Outhrieand 
Greene counties. Referring to the work done by Meek and Hay- 
den on the Cretaceous deposits exposed along the Missouri river 
and noting the names employed by these authors to designate the 
various subdivisions of their ** Earlier Cretaceous," Dr. White 
says: ** The Cretaceous strata of Iowa have so slight a develop- 
ment in comparison with those farther up the Missouri river, that 
it is difficult to determine their stratigraphical equivalents with- 
out actual comparison, which it has thus far been impossible to 
make. There is no doubt, however, that all the Iowa Cretaceous 
strata belong to the ' Earlier Cretaceous ' of Meek and Hayden, 
nor any doubt that the lowest portions of ours is equivalent to a 
part of their Dakota group." (White's Geology of Iowa,xo\. i, p. 
288,1870). Without attempting, therefore, to synchronize the Creta- 
ceous of Iowa with the Cretaceous formations studied by Meek 
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and Hayden, Dr. White applies to all the strata at Sioux City 
lying below the chalk the name of The Woodbury Sandstones and 
Shales, while the calcareous deposits composed of chalk and soft 
Inoceramus-bearing limestone he calls the Jnoceramus beds. 

Below the mouth of Iowa creek, about three miles nearly east of 
Ponca, Nebraska, the Missouri river washes the foot of a high 
bluff in which Cretaceous strata, identical in all essential respects- 
with those seen in Iowa above the mouth of the Big Sioux, are 
exposed to a hight of more than a hundred feet. The several 
beds of the preceding section, from 2 to 8 inclusive, are easily 
recognized, and at the summit of the section, cropping out from 
beneath the thick mantle of loess, are indications of the chalky 
beds of number 9. Farther up the river, almost directly north of 
Ponca, there is another splendid natural section which is more 
than a mile in length and at least 150 feet in hight. At the base 
of the section are the beds seen below the mouth of Iowa creek, 
while away above all the sandstones and shales lie from twenty-five 
to thirty feet of rather hard chalk and /noceramu^-bearing lime- 
stone. There can be no doubt that the beds near Ponca, 
Nebraska, are the exact equivalents of beds in Iowa. Indeed 
one may look away from the exposure at the bend east of Ponca, 
across the plain which is here the combined valley of the Mis- 
souri and Big Sioux, for a distance of only ten or twelve miles 
to the corresponding exposures in Iowa. In the two bluffs that 
look toward each other from opposite sides of the plain, you may 
trace the same succession of strata that, but for the erosion of 
the two great streams, would still be continuous across the inter- 
vening space. Furthermore the beds are about equally well 
developed on both sides of the valley. 

Now the exposure at the l?end of the Missouri, three miles be- 
low Ponca, Nebraska, is described in detail by Hayden in the 
First Annual Report of the United States Geological Survey of 
the Territories, 1867, pp. 47 and 48. The chalky, marly or 
calcareous beds, which are the exact equivalent of the Inoceramus 
beds of Iowa are referred to the Niobrara group. The dark col- 
ored shale, identical with number 8 of the preceding section i& 
called the Fort Benton Group, while all the complex mass of 
alternating sandstones and shales in the basal part of the ex- 
posure is recognized as belonging to the Dakota group. 

Between Ponca and St. James, al)Out thirty miles in a direct 
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line farther up the MiBSOori, the chalky beds of the Niobrara 
group crop out on all the higher hill tops. The village of St. 
James is situated in the ralley of Bow creek, below the level of 
the chalk. In the eastern edge of the village is an exposure of 
Fort Benton shales, presenting the same characteristics as seen 
at a recent landslide on the farm of Williams and Smith, a few 
miles north of Sioux City in Iowa, and at the exposures near 
Ponca, Nebraska. This shale furnished a very perfect skeleton 
of a saurian, as it was penetrated in digging a cistern on Sec. 35, 
T. 90, R. 47, on the Iowa side of the Big Sioux. Another simi- 
lar skeleton, that was carried about the country some years ago 
for exhibition purposes, was taken from the same horizon near 
Ponca. A few weeks before my visit a portion of a skeleton, 
forty feet in length, was uncovered in excavating in the Fort Benton 
shales near St. James. On the tops of the hills near the mouth 
of Bow creek the dark Fort Benton shales are succeeded by the 
white or cream-colored chalk of the Niobrara division. 

St. Helena, about eight or nine miles above St. James, is situ- 
ated on a high bluff 130 or 140 feet above the level of the Mis- 
souri river. The bluff rises as a vertical wall almost from the 
edge of the water. Between the river and the vertical escarpment 
the base of the bluff is concealed by a talus composed chiefly of 
great blocks of chalk; but above the talus, and rising to a hight 
of forty feet above the water, is an excellent exposure of the 
dark shales of the Fort Benton group, differing in no essential 
respect from the corresponding shales exposed at the land slida 
above the creamery of Williams and Smith, or the shales occupy- 
ing the same stratigraphical position near Ponca and St. James. 
Above the Fort Benton shales lie 90 feet of soft chalk belonging- 
to the Niobrara. The Niobrara beds at St Helena exhibit some 
points of difference from those seen on the Big Sioux or on the 
Missouri across the vallev in Nebraska. The valves of Inoceramus 
are no longer present in such numbers, but some of the layers are 
crowded with Ostrea congesta. One impression of the peculiarly 
corrugated muscular scar of Haploscapha grandis was noticed. 
The beds are uniformly chalky throughout, no part of the deposit 
being as much indurated as the Inoceramus-heBuug beds near 
Ponca or Sioux City. The exposure at St Helena is probably 
one of the most striking and interesting along the river and Hay- 
den refers to it time and again in the work already citeil. 
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At Yankton, South Dakota, a short distance above St Helena 
and on the opposite side of the Missouri the Niobrara beds are 
developed in great force. A large factory has been established 
about three miles west of Yankton to utilize the chalk in the manu- 
facture of Portland cement. The part of the formation at pres- 
ent worked into cement lies above that exposed in the bluffs at 
8t Helena. It presents a breast about forty feet high. Below 
the base of the present working the chalk is known to descend to 
a depth of about ninety feet. The Fort Benton shales have dis- 
appeared beneath the level of the river; at all events they lie below 
the level of any observed exposures. On the hill tops above the 
cement factory the chalk of the Niobrara is overlain by the shales 
of the Fort Pierre group. Hayden speaks of this group making 
its appearance on the summit of the hills near the mouth of the 
Niobrara, but he might have found it 30 miles farther east devel- 
oped to a thickness of fifteen or twenty feet 

The shales of the Fort Pierre group above the chalk, and of the 
Fort Benton group below, are highly charged with crystals of 
aelenitc, and selenite is by no means uncommon in the shaly por- 
tions of the Dakota group near Ponca and Sioux City. 

It only remains to say in conclusion with reference to the tax- 
onomy of our Iowa section, that beds one to seven inclusive are 
the stratigraphic equivalents of beds near Ponca, Nebraska, 
which Hayden refers to the Dakota group. Number 8 includes 
beds that at Ponca and St Helena have been referred to the Fort 
Benton group by the same author, and the Inoceramus beds, No. 9, 
are the exact equivalents of the lower twenty or thirty feet of the 
Niobrara group. A part of the Jnoceramus beds near Sioux City 
is soft and chalky; but a part, as has been said, is harder, though 
by no means as hard as ordinary limestone. At St Helena, 
Nebraska, and, so far as known, at Yankton, South Dakota, the 
beds are chalky throughout, the difference being doubtless due to 
the fact that the Sioux City area was nearer the shore line of the 
Cretaceous sea in which the beds were deposited. At Ponca 7n- 
oceramus is about as common as at Sioux City, but the strata in 
which the shells are embedded are lithologicall}- intermediate be- 
tween the condition of the Jnoceramus-heaimg layers at Sioux 
Cit}' and the condition observed in the basal parts of the Niobrara 
group at St Helena. Furthermore the beds referred by Hayden 
to the Dakota and Fort Benton group are as well developed at Sioux 
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City as at Ponca. At Sioux City, however, we have only the 
attenuated edge of the Niobrara, but that fact in no way disquali- 
fies so much as is developed from being the stratigraphical equival- 
ent of the lower portion of the group as seen in greater force 
farther up the river. 

The three divisions of the Cretaceous recognized at and near Sioux 
City in reality represent continuous sedimentation over a gradually 
subsiding sea bottom. The sandstones and shales of the Dakota 
group with respect to their lower portions at least, were accumu- 
lated in a rather shallow land-locked sea. Currents swept the sand 
back and forth, sometimes building up, and again tearing down, 
previously constructed beds, aim so produced the fine examples of 
cross bedding, or current structure, so well illustrated near Spring- 
dale a few miles northeast of Sioux City. The few molluscan 
species found in the lower part of the Dakota group indicate the 
presence of brackish water. The numerous vegetable remains 
which characterize the group imply that the large volumes of 
drainage water which maintained the conditions favorable to the 
existence of brackish water mollusks, carried not only sands, but 
swept in leaves and trunks of the willow, poplar, magnolia and 
other forest trees, from the adjacent lands. 

As the waters became gradually and progressively deeper owing 
to subsidence of the sea bottom, the conditions favoring the accum- 
ulation of sandstones and the existence of brackish water mollusks 
disappeared. The shore line was shifted farther to the east The 
sediments of the region about Sioux City became finer and set- 
tled down in regular layers beyond the reach of disturbing currents. 
The downward movement of the sea bottom seems not to have 
been altogether constant during the epoch of the Dakota group. 
There were occasional oscillations that from time to time permitted 
the formation of thin beds of sandstone, but before the close of 
the epoch the amount of sand that reached as far as Sioux City 
was insignificant and fine clay shales greatly predominated. The 
shales of the Dakota group gradually merge into those of the Fort 
Benton. During the second epoch the subsidence had carried the 
shore line so far to the east that all coarse sands were deposited 
before reaching the area in question. Before the Fort Benton 
epoch began the brackish water estuary had long been trans- 
formed into a portion of a clear, open sea. At all events during 
that epoch true marine mollusks such as Inoceramus and Ostrea 
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had supplanted Cyrena and Margaritana, while marine saurians 
and teleost fishes multiplied and became the dominating types of 
the oceanic realm. 

The soft limestone and softer chalk of the Niobrara group are 
indicative of deeper water and remoter shores. No gross sedi- 
ments from the land reach as far as Sioux City. Not since the earlier 
part of the Dakota group had it been possible for leaves and 
twigs of forest trees to be carried into the region. It was during 
the Niobrara epoch that the subsidence reached its maximum, and 
the maximum extension eastward of the Cretaceous sea was at- 
tained. At the close of the Niobrara the upward movement of 
the land began; the sea withdrew, and shales of the Fort Pierre 
group were deposited above the chalk from Yankton westward. 

When we recall the fact that the three groups recognized at 
Sioux City aud Ponca represent the effects of continuous sediment- 
ation over a subsiding sea bottom, it will be seen that the question 
of dividing the sediments into distinct groups at all is simply one 
of convenience. Furthermore, any lines that can be drawn 
between the divisions, if divisions are to be made at all, must be 
to a large extent purely arbitrary. The upper portions of the 
Dakota merge gradually into the Fort Benton, while the Fort 
Benton group passes by gradual transition paleontologically, and 
in some places litbologically, into the calcareous beds of the 
Niobrara, 

Farther west, where the sea was deeper and the conditions pre- 
sumably more uniform, the distinctions between some of the 
groups cannot be maintained, and King has combined the deposits 
of the Fort Benton, Niobrara and Fort Pierre epochs under the 
single designation of the Colorado group. Hayden acquiesces in 
this arrangement in his annual report for 1874, but later in his 
report for 1877 he makes the Colorado group include only the Fort 
Benton and the Niobrara, while the two upper divisions, the Fort 
Pierre and the Fox Hills, are united under the name of the Fox 
Hills group. The Dakota group, with its coarse sandstones and 
leaves of forest trees is still recognized as a distinct division. 

And this leads to another consideration that is of wide-reaching 
importance in the correlation of synchronous geological deposits. 
The sandstones at the base of the Dakota group, near Sioux City, 
owe their physical and even their paleontological characters to 
conditions prevailing near the shore. As the bottom subsided 
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and the shoce was moved farther to the east, the character of the 
deposits at Sioux City changed, bat coarse, cross-bedded sand- 
stones and other littoral d^x)sits, charged with leaves and twigs 
of forest trees, must still have bees formed in pix>ximity to the 
new shore lines. Even while the chalk and limestone of the 
Niobrara epoch were being precipitated over western Iowa, from 
solution in clear sea water that contained no trace of sediment, 
sandstones and shales containing numerous impressions of leaves 
and branches of terrestrial plants must still have piled up along 
that more remote eastern shore. But if the shore deposits of the 
Niobrara epoch could now be found, it is probable that every com- 
petent geologist or paleontologist would refer them unhesitatingly 
to the Dakota group. Deposits absolutely synchronous may 
present very wide extremes of lithological and paleontological 
characteristics. It is possible, I think, to recognize a law which I 
have not seen expressly formulated, but which may run some- 
thing in this wise: — Synchronous deposits of the same geologic 
hasin are more likely to present uniform lithological and paleon- 
tological characteristics if the geologist traces them along a line 
parellel to the shore of the basin. If the observations are made 
along a line that is radial to the geologic basin or at right angles to 
the trend of the shore, the different parts of absolutely synchronous 
beds are almost certain to vary in lithological and paleontological 
characteristics so much as sometimes to make it appear that differ- 
ent parts of the same bed belong to different geologic epochs. 

This law may have greater force in connection with the study 
of Mesozoic and Cenozoic strata than in the study of the more 
ancient terranes, but even among the Paleozoics it must frequently 
have an important application. 



SOME RECENT CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE GEOL- 
OGY OF CALIFORNIA. 

By H. W. TuRNRR. Washington. D. C. 
Geology of the Mother Lode Gold Belt; by Harold W. Fairbanks; 
American Geologist, vol. vii., 1891, pp. 209-222. 

In this paper Mr. Fairbanks gives the chief results of a sea- 
son's field work along the Mother lode. The author shows a famil- 
iarity with modern lithology, and the paper may be regarded as 
the most important contribution to the geology of the Mother lode 
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since the publication of professor Whitney's * * Auriferous Gravels 
of the Sierra Nevada," in 1880. 

From most of the published material on the subject one 
gathers the idea that the quartz deposits forming the Mother lode 
occur uniformly in black clay slates, shown by professor Whitney 
to be of Mesozoic age. Mr. Fairbanks is perhaps the first to have 
indicated that the Mother lode fissure does not follow this belt of 
slates at all points. In Tuolumne county it is noted as cutting 
**a knob of granite one thousand feet across. " At another place, 
p. 221, Mr. Fairbanks states that <^the formation of the Mother 
lode is the final event in the history of these rocks; no dikes inter- 
sect it, and the fissure has broken through all the formations that 
lie in its path." 

That the lode occurs in southern Calaveras county, to the 

east of the <<Mariposa slates,"* does not seem to have been noted. 

There is a small amount of black clay slate of unknown age at 

Angel's in one of the mines, but the country rock there is a green 

amphibolite-schist and the main belt of black slates lies a mile or 

more to the west. The United States Geological Survey has 

obtained additional evidence of the Mesozoic age of these slates 

within the past two years. At the Texas ranch, which lies two 

and a half miles southwest of AngeFs, and to the west of Angel's 

creek, Aucella and ammonites have been found, and nn ammonite 

was obtained from Mr. J. W. Bliss, said to have been found in 

the black slates about two miles west of Angel's on a branch of 

Cherokee creek. 

On page 219 Mr. Fairbanks makes this statement: ''The 

evidence of fossils recently found in limestone in Tuolumne and 

Calaveras counties is supposed to favor the Carboniferous rather 

than the Jurassic. The fossils are few and quite fragmental, and 

*The Mesozoic black clay slates of the gold belt containing AuceXla^ 
ammonites, and belemnites, have been designated '^Mariposa slates'^ on 
the forthcoming maps of the United States Geological Survey. 

There are two main belts of rocks of this series,an eastern belt contain- 
ing much of the Mother lode, and a western belt extending from Folsom 
to Salt Spring valley west of the Bear mountains, and further south. 
The western belt contains numerous small quartz veins, bat these have 
not yet been shown t(.» be highly auriferous. 

The locality called Wilkinson*s ranch in Whitney's Auriferous 
Gravels, p. 37, near White Rock station in Sacramento county, is on this 
western belt of slate. According to professor Whitney, an ammonite 
was obtained there. The writer found fossil belemnilts in Salt gulch 
about two miles northeast of Campo Seco in Calaveras county, and what 
may also be a belemnite fragment in the clay slates that cross the 
Tuolumne river a little east of Lagrange. 
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it seems to me that the evidence is not yet sufl9cient to classify the 
limestones of the middle Sierras as Carboniferous." In this connec- 
tion it might be well to state that the United States Geological Survey 
has obtained specimens of Fiuilxna cylindrical JSaphrentts^&nd abun- 
dant rounded crinoid stems in limestone in the older rocks of the 
Bear mountains and their continuation northward. According to Mr. 
C. D. Waicott, who is regarded as authority both here and in 
Europe, FiuUina is not known to occur below the Carboniferous 
or higher than the group usually called Permian, which is so 
closely related to the Carboniferous that it has been relegated to 
that period by the United States Geological Survey. 

The above belt of Carboniferous rocks of the Bear mountains 
lies just west of the great diabase mass that forms the high ridge 
of which Bear mountain and mount Joaquin are culminating 
points. The rocks of it are not in general greatly altered, and 
consist of fine-grained siliceous rocks (phthanites),* quartzite and 
limestone, with a good deal of black argillaceous schist 

The broad belt of older rocks lying to the east of the Mother 
lode is much more altered than this belt of the Bear mountains. 
Nevertheless, the fossils found in the limestones of this eastern 
belt are the same. Fasilina cylindrica and rounded crinoid 
stems were found by the writer in the limestone at Hite's Cove in 
Mariposa county, and rounded crinoid stems occur in the lime- 
stone at Cave Cit}' and other points along the great belt of lime- 
stone. 

The prevalent rocks of this eastern belt of older rocks are argil- 
laceous and mica schists, quartzite, and limestone, which is us- 
ually crystalline. 

The term * ^Calaveras formation," as used by the United States 
Geological Survey on the geological maps of the Gold Belt, includes 
all of the Paleozoic sedimentary rocks of the Sierra Nevada. The 
two belts of rock just described thus belong to the ''Calaveras 
formation." 

Mr. Fairbanks considers the serpentine of the Sierra Nevada as 

^he term pMhanUe\% ased by the writer to Include all the very fine- 
grained siliceouH rocks which have not been subjected to suflScient pres- 
sure to be rendered schistose, and in which the silica is largely second- 
ary. These rocks are presumed to have been originally shales and lime- 
stones. The silicified shales or Jaspery rocks of the Coast ranges and 
Lydian-stone or kiesel-schiefer as defined by Geikie in bis Manual of 
Oeology, 1885, p. 122, are included in this term. The term kietteirftchie- 
fer, or siliceous schist, is evidently misleading, since the rocks so-called 
are not schistose. 
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derived from eruptive rocks, and this origin has been substantiated 
by the United States Geological Survey, as may be seen in the 
text of the Sacramento and Placerville sheets, which are now being 
published, and which form part of the series of the geological maps 
of the Grold Belt now being issued under the authority of Mr. G. 
F. Becker. The author is probably right also in regarding some 
of the granite as later than the serpentine. That- it is later than 
some of the serpentine appears certain from its cutting off the 
serpentine belt to the southeast of Placerville, as may be seen on 
the Placerville geological atlas sheet; and a dike of granitoid rock 
is intrusive in the serpentine area that lies two and a half miles 
northeast of Oleta in Amador county. Mr. Fairbanks states that 
some of the granite is later than the Mother lode slates, since south 
of Mariposa it has cut off and metamorphosed them, and the Mari- 
posa slates at Folsom have been found by Mr. Lindgren to have been 
altered by the intrusion of the granite. 

The fact that the large white masses forming portions of the 
Mother lode are not entirely quartz, but consist in part of a white 
magnesian mineral resembling dolomite, is referred to. This was 
first brought out by professor Whitney, who, to account for the 
occurrence of these large masses, writes as follows:* 

*^But this immense mass of quartzose, dolomitic and magnesitic 
material, to which the name Mother lode, or Great Quartz vein, is 
applied, is not by any means proved to be a fissure vein or even an 
exclusively segregated one. It will require much more study than 
it has 3'et received before its real character can be stated with 
confidence. To the writer, it seems, from present evidence, most 
likely tliat it is the result of metamorphic action on a belt of rock 
of peculiar composition, and perhaps largely dolomitic in char- 
acter. " 

On page 217 Mr. Fairbanks presents a somewhat similar theory 
as follows: < *T hat those portions of the lode so enormously ex- 
panded are simply coarse basic dikes of no great regularity or 
continuity, which, lying in the course of the fissure, have been 
acted upon in a peculiar way by the penetrating liquids and gases. 
These, through metasomatic processes, have removed part of the 
original constituents and substituted others. A strong confirma- 
tion of this theory is found in a large body of unquestionably 
eruptive rock, near Jamestown, Tuolumne county, and about half 

*Auriferous Gravels of the Sierra Nevada, p. 332. 
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a mile from the Mother lode. It has very much the same appear- 
ance as the vein matter of the lode, except that there is no mari- 
posite. It is seamed with small veins of quartz and in surface 
decay produces the same red oxide of iron. The only real differ- 
ence is that the process of substitution is not so complete as in 
the Mother lode. Dikes that have undergone a partial change 
often occur penetrating the Mother lode vein matter, and at times 
they are slightly impregnated with mariposite. " 

Mr. Fairbanks' theory is a very plausible one, and it would 
seem probable that a thorough study of the Mother lode material 
and of this igneous mass by means of their sections, would sub- 
stantiate this view if true. 

Stratigraphy and Succession of the Rocks of the Sierra Nevada in Cal- 
ifornia; by James E. Mills; Bull. Geol. Soc. Am., vol. 3, pp. 413-444. 

Mr. Mills in this paper divides the rocks of the Sierra Nevada 
into three groups: 

Pre-Mesozoic, consisting of sedimentary slates and quartzites,* 
and eruptive granite. 

Lower Mesozoic, consisting of slates, greenstones and lime- 
stones. 

Upper Mesozoic, consisting of thinly laminated argillites (clay- 
slates and argillaceous schists) and serpentine. 

According to Mr. Mills, granite is the chief pre-Mesozoic rock. 
His evidence of its age consists in his not having found it intru- 
sive in the Mesozoic rocks and in having found pebbles of it 
in a Mesozoic conglomerate (p. 429). This evidence, if correct, 
is entirely sufl9cient, but must apply to very little of the granitef 
of the Sierra Nevada. The writer found the granite at Mount In- 

*Quartzite is perhaps properly defined as a silicified sandstone in 
which the original quartz grains have been enlarged by the addition of 
secondary silica so that there are no longer interspaces between them, 
but they either dovetail into one another, or present a true allotrio- 
morphic structure. Mr. Mills, however, uses the term to indicate almost 
■any highly siliceous rock. Thus on p.425 both diaboMC and serpentine 
*'are still further frequently altered to quartzites.'' Again on p. 423 he 
says: **In both cases the quartzite is probably a product of alteration 
of the (;rranU€ itself." This use of tjie term quartzite is still further 
-exemplified on p. 440. 

fThe granite of the Sierra Nevada contains but a small amount of 
alkali, and is more correctly called a quartz-mica-diorite. Dr. Becker 
has introduced the term granodiorUe for the alkali-poor granitoid rocks 
of the Sierra Nevada. (See the text that accompanies the geological 
joaps of the Ghold Belt now bein^; Issued.) 
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formation, and apparently int^rstratified with limestone contain- 
ing Carboniferous fossils, in Calaveras county, are pebbles of dia- 
base. Some diabase is presumably, therefore, of pre-Mesozoic age. 
The western belt of the Calaveras formation contains consider- 
able areas of f ragmental rocks of the diabase and prophyrite series. 
These areas present every evidence of being of the same age as 
the enclosing sedimentary rocks, that is. Carboniferous. (See 
Placerville and Jackson atlas sheets. ) 

On page 437 is described a belt of argillite and limestone that oc- 
curs between Campo Soco and Mokelumne hill. Mr. Mills refers this 
belt to his Lower Mesozoic, apparently on its general lithologic char- 
acter. This is the western belt of the Calaveras formation al- 
ready referred to, and the limestone of this belt contains Fusilina 
^ylindrica, which has thus far not been found higher than the 
Permian. 

The Upper Mesozoic group of Mr. Mills is characterized by 
thinly laminated slates and serpentine. The latter rock appears 
to occur chiefly in the lower part of the Upper Mesozoic. Thus 
on page 431, <<It is plain, therefore, that in the ascending ser- 
ies the serpentines and the slates which accompany and replace 
them came before the thinly laminated slates, and that the latter 
are at the head of the whole series of metamorphic rocks of the 
Sierra." 

Northeast of Pence's ranch, in Butte county, is a group of 
older sedimentary rocks, in the limestone of which are rounded 
crinoid stems, and in the same limestone Productuz semirettculattis 
and Spirifer Itneatus were recognized by Mr. W. M. Oabb, of the 
State Geological Survey of California. These fossils are char- 
acteristic of the Carboniferous, yet Mr. Mills (page 434), appar- 
ently merely because of the association of serpentine with these 
rocks, *<sees no reason to doubt that these limestones with 
accompanying slates, greenstones and serpentines" arc of Mesozoic 
age. 

As may be seen on the Jackson geological atlas sheet, soon to 
be published, large amounts of amphibolite-schists (part of Mr. 
Mills' Lower Mesozoic greenstones) are included in the area of 
the ** Calaveras formation" to the north of Angel's, which is so far 
as known of Paleozoic age. These schists are dynamo-metamor- 
phic rocks which were largely diabase originally and have been 
subjected to the same displacements as the enclosing sedimentary 
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schists, strongly suggesting their being about of the age of these 
schists. 

All of the evidence gathered by the United States Geological 
Survey goes to show that Mr. Mills' subdivisions of the pre- 
Tertiary rocks of the Sierra Nevada do not hold for the great 
mass of the central part of the range. 

It is also certain that the areas, as mapped by Mr. Mills (see 
plate 13) about the American valley, will need much modification. 
Thus a belt of argillite containing limestone* with Silurian fossils 
has been traced by Mr. Diller and the writer into the large Lower 
Mesozoic area of the Grizzly mountain, and Mr. Diller has collected 
both Triassic and Carboniferous fossils in Mr. Mills' Lower Mesozoic 
area to the east of Red hill between the north fork and east branch 
of the north fork of the Feather river. 

The pre-Cretaceous age of the metamorphic rocks of the California Coast 
ranges; by Habold W. Fairbanks: Ambbican Geolooibt, March, 
1892. 

In this paper Mr. Fairbanks seeks to prove that the peculiar 
metamorphic rocks of the Coast ranges/ silicified shales or phthan- 
ites, glaucophane schists and hardened sandstones are not altered 
forms of the lower Cretaceous (Neocomian) shales and sandstones 
as held by Whitney and Becker, but that they represent an older se> 
ries on which the Neocomian rocks (the Knoxville beds) and later 
Cretaceous are unconformably deposited. 

In a paper on the **Geology of mount Diablo, California/'f the 
writer assumed that the silicified shales and hardened sandstones of 
that mountain were of the same age as the Knoxville beds, although 
he found no convincing proof of this. He considered, however, 
that the diabase and serpentine at mount Diablo are of igneous 
origin, which conclusion Dr. Becker, after a visit to the district, 
concurred in. 

The diabase at mount Diablo seems clearly intrusive in the 
phthanites and hardened sandstones, and the metamorphic char- 
acter of these sedimentary rocks may be ascribed in part to the 
heat of the intrusive diabase. 

Supposing the diabase to be later than the Knoxville shales, it was 
thought remarkable, and noted in the paper above, that no dia- 

*This is the Montgomery limestone of Mr. Diller. See Bull. Oeoi. 
Soc. Am. vol. iii, p. 376. 

fBull. Gaol. Soc. Am., vol. 2., pp. 383-414. 
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base dikes cut theaf^ shales, and during several years' field work 
in the Coast ranges as assistant to Dr. Becker, the writer can 
remember no cases of undoubted dikes of diabase in sedimentary 
rocks containing Cretaceous fossils. 

Supposing Mr. Fairbanks to be correct in considering the Coast 
range metamorphic rocks as pre-Cretaceous in age, it is likewise 
probable that the diabase is also of pre-Cretaceous age. 

The serpentine at mount Diablo, however, was clearly shown to 
have been intruded as a dike into the Knoxville shales which, like 
the dike, stand vertical and contain specimens of Aucella on either 
side of the dike. 

There is therefore no doubt of the post-Knoxville age of some 
of the serpentine of the Coast ranges. Mr. Fairbanks seems like- 
wise of the opinion that the serpentine of the Coast ranges is of 
post-Knoxville age, having obtained evidence of this in Tehama 
and Colusa counties (see p. 164 of his paper). 

The gabbro described in the bulletin on mount Diablo above 
referred to as occurring in Bagley creek appears to be a dike in the 
Knoxville shales which contain Aucella on both sides of the dike. 
This gabbro was thought to be connected genetically with the 
pyroxenite-serpentine area shown on the geological map. It is 
probable, therefore, that some of the gabbro of the Coast ranges 
is post-Knoxville in age. 

Professor Whitney came to the conclusion that the silicifled 
shales or phthanites at mount Diablo passed over into the unalter- 
ed Knoxville shales which contain Aucella, The best proof of this 
would be to find the Aucella in the silicifled shales, and this may 
well be possible, for while these rocks have been thoroughly im- 
pregnated with silica and then broken up, and re-cemented by 
silica they have not been subjected to such pressure as to be ren- 
dered schistose. Mr. Lindgren found in microscopic sections 
organic forms which were considered by professor Leidy probably 
to be tests of Foraminifera, and these tests, though silicifled, 
retain their spherical form. So far as known to the writer, no 
molluscan shells have been found in the silicifled shales. 

If the Knoxville beds are deposited unconformably on the 
Coast range metamorphic series, it is certain that the basal mem- 
bers of these beds would contain the debris of the metamorphic 
series. Mr. Fairbanks appears to have noted nothing on this 
point. 
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While making a geological map of the Knoxville district for 
Dr. Becker about eight years ago the writer found conglomerates 
in the Knoxville beds at several points. A collection was made 
of the pebbles and matrices of these conglomerates, which speci- 
mens have been recently re-examined by the writer with the aid 
of thin sections. 

One of these conglomerate beds lies about two and a half miles 
southeast of the furnaces of the Reed quicksilver mine, just north 
of the basalt area. The matrix of this conglomerate (No. 75, Knox- 
ville collection) is a tuffaceous* sandstone containing well preserved 
specimens of Aucella, so that its age is certain. It is composed 
of fragments of augite, quartz and a little hornblende, with chlorite, 
calcite and serpentine present as decomposition products. There 
are also numerous microlitic igneous fragments, which frequently 
contain larger crystals of augite and plagioclase and are evidently 
of the porphyrite senes. Some other rounded fragments seemed 
to be phthanite. Augite is so abundant in the rock as seen 
in thin section that it might almost be called a diabase-tuff. 
This rock seems likely to have been formed from material derived 
chiefly from the secular disintegration of i*ocks of the diabase ser- 
ies. One of the larger pebbles imbedded in this matrix is a dia- 
base-tuff; another is a typical porphyrite, with idiomorphic plagio- 
clase phenocrysts. 

Some conglomerate collected about 650 feet northeast of 
the last localit}' is composed largely of small pebbles of fine-grained 
siliceous rocks apparently indistinguishable from phthanite and, 
like that rock, cut by numerous minute quartz veins. 

At the point called Chaparral Station on the geological mapt of 
the district occurs a coarse conglomerate containing pebbles of 
quartz-porphyrite, and of a granular rock composed chiefly of 
feldspar and quartz. 

The exposures at Knoxville are excellent and a thorough study 
of these conglomerates and of the metamorphic rocks there ought 
to determine the question whether or not the metamorphic 
series is older. Certainly the facts given above seem to prove 
that the phthanite and diabases are older than the Knoxville 
beds. 

*Thl8 adjective being derived from tuff should obviously be spelled 
with two fN aud thus distinguished from tufaceous, which is derived 
from tufa. 

fSee the atlas accompanying Hecker's Quicksiiver Deposits. 
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Dr. Becker* has also called attention to conglomerate in the 
Shasta beds at Riddles, Oregon. He writes in regard to it as 
follows: < ^Limestone is more abundant at Riddles than in any 
part of the early Cretaceous area in California that I have stndied, 
and the conglomerates are much more extensively developed. 
These seem to form the upper layer of the fossiliferous series in 
Oregon. They are very coarse and at points in the neighbor- 
hood the mass is hundreds of feet in thickness. This conglome- 
rate is evidently extensive. Mr. Brown informed me that he 
had traced it continuously for over twenty miles. It is note- 
worthy that the pebbles of the conglomerate are composed largely 
of highly metamorphic rock, indicating a period of dynamo- 
chemical action prior to the uplift of the fossil -bearing strata." 

While the position taken by Mr. Fairbanks may be correct, it 
does not appear to the writer that the evidence presented in his 
paper is convincing. Mr. Fairbanks fails to find any line of 
demarkation between the metamorphic rocks of the Klamath 
mountains! and those of the northern Coast ranges. After quot- 
ing Whitney to the effect that there is no physical break between 
the two groups of ranges, and giving evidence of the pre-Oretac- 
ceous age of the Klamath mountains, he says, p. 159: ^* After a 
most careful tracing of the older rocks of Shasta county south- 
ward, I find it utterly impossible to draw a line of demarkation 
between them and the metamorphics of either Tehama, Colusa, 
Lake or Napa counties. There is no physical break." 

That the Coast ranges and the Klamath ranges are topographi- 
cally continuous is apparent to anyone who will examine a map 
of northwestern California. The question, however, is not as to 
there being a physical break, but as to the diflferent geological 
ages of the rocks of the two groups of ranges. 

It has been proven, chiefiy through Mr. J. S. Diller,that the Kla- 
math mountains are made up of Jura-Trias and Carboniferous 
rocks, a continuation in fact of the auriferous slate series of the 
north end of the Sierra Nevada. The evidence on this head will be 
presented in a forthcoming paper in the bulletin of the Geologi- 
cal Society of America by Mr. Diller. 

•Bull. Geo!. Soc. Am., vol. 2, p. 203. 

fThis term has been introduced by major Powell for all of the high 
mountains in northwestern California, including Scott, Trinity, Yallo 
Bally, Bully Choop, etc. See text of Lassen Peak sheet by J. S. Diller. 
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Mr. Fairbanks also found several localities of fossils in these 
mountains, but does not state what the fossils are. 

Mr. Diller in the article above referred to, and Mr. Stanton, 
in a paper in the same bulletin, also soon to be published, produce 
evidence of the unconformity of the Cretaceous series of the 
Coast ranges, from the Knoxville beds to the Chico beds inclus- 
ive, on the Triassic and Carboniferous rocks of the Klamath moun- 
tains, and find evidence also of continuous sedimentation in 
northwestern California in the Cretaceous series as shown by the 
fossils. 

If, therefore, the metamorphic rocks of the Coast ranges can 
be shown to be of the same age as the metamorphic rocks of the 
Klamath mountains, then the entire series must be pre-Creta- 
ceous in age. No positive evidence on this head seems yet to have 
been produced. The two sets of rocks arc very different litho- 
logically, the rocks of the Klamath mountains having been 
brought into their present metamorphic condition chiefly by 
dynamo-metamorphic alterations, while the metamorphism of the 
Coast Range series is more a chemical one, characterized particu- 
larly by silicification, although dynamo-metamorphism also played 
an important part. 

From the following extract from the Geology of California, vol. 
I, J. D. Whitney, p. 363, it would appear that the line of de- 
markation between the two sets of rocks is quite sharp: <<At 
and north of Crescent City, a plain stretches along the ocean for 
about twenty miles, having a width of six or seven miles in 
places. The metamorphic slates make their appearance along 
the beach, as is well seen about four miles to the east of the 
town, where the sea washes the base of the hills. These slates 
continue south to the mouth of the Klamath river where as we 
are told there is an entire change in the character of the forma- 
tion, the metamorphic rocks of the Coast ranges coming down to 
the sea at this point and extending along the shore far to the 
south. The auriferous slates crop out in reefs and on the main 
land near Crescent City, forming the promontory near which 
the town is built, and thev extend north for a mile or more where 
they disappear under a covering of Tertiary sandstone." 

Mr. Diller also informs me that in going west over the Kla- 
math mountains he noted in the vicinity of Mad river a marked 
change in the lithologic character of the rocks, those to the east 
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of the river belonging to the aariferoas slate series, and those to 
the west to the Coast range series. 

Mr. Fairbanks also appears to recognize a difference in the two 
set^ of rocks. On page 158 he writes: *<The granite mass of 
the Trinity mountains terminates abruptly on the south, being 
cut off by a body of massive serpentine which forms the summit 
of Bully Choop, one of the highest peaks of the Coast range. 
Directly south of the serpentine along the crest of the range we 
encounter green talcose and granitic schists in which the silicifi- 
cation characteristic of the Coast range metamorphics is well 
developed. The schists are somewhat crumpled with the appear- 
ance of minute veins and bunches of quartz which follow the 
cleavage planes in an irregular manner. These rocks are pene- 
trated for several miles by porphyritic dikes, evidently offshoots of 
the granite on the north. This is positive proof that their period 
of upheaval dates back to the extrusion of the granite. " 

It is to be regretted that the author has not given the reader a 
more exact lithological description of these porphyritic dikes. The 
evidence above presented can hardly be regarded as <*positive 
proof of the relations of the Coast range metamorphics to the 
granite of the Trinity mountains. 

On page 160 occurs the following: <<The line of contact be- 
tween the Cretaceous and the older rocks has been particularly 
favorable for the intrusion of the pcridotitic rock from which the 
serpentine has been derived, and this together with the general 
covering of the rocks with soil makes it hard to find good expo- 
sures. The best contact observed was on Elk creek in Colusa 
county ; here the soft black shales rest directly against the green 
silicified schists. A few hundred feet distant the shales have a 
dip of 40** to the east ; as the contact is approached they dip more 
and more, finally becoming somewhat broken and reversed, while 
for several feet adjoining the schists they are crushed to a clayey 
mass. The change to the vertical green schists is abrupt. To- 
wards the crest of the mountain, five miles away, they become 
more silicified. Black slates and hornblende schists are also to 
be observed in places. The clay at the contact has been formed 
by an upward movement of the metamorphic ridge, a condition 
noticed at several points farther south, and which, to a certain 
degree, obscures the non-conformity. This is undoubtedly the 
reason for the apparent conformit}' between the Aucella-bearing 
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strata and the metainorphics of mount Diablo mentioned by Mr. 
Becker as a proof of the unity of the two formations. " 

Mr. Fairbanks' description of his *<best contact" in the above 
paragraph seems certainly to appl}' not to an unconformity, but 
to a fault which perhaps might as readily occur between 
metamorphosed and non- metamorphosed beds of the same age as 
of different ages. 

On page 164, the serpentine of the Coast ranges is referred to 
and all considered as resulting from the alteration of basic 
igneous rocks. This was shown to be true by the writer of the 
serpentine of mount Diablo and from specimens in the National 
Museum it appears to be likewise true of the serpentine of the 
San Francisco peninsula and of New Almaden. It has been like- 
wise clearly shown to be true of the serpentine of the Sierra 
Nevada by Mr. Diller, Mr. Fairbanks, and the members of the 
California Division of the United States Geological Survey. 

However, it has been proved by micro-chemical and micro- 
optical tests by Messrs. Becker and Lindgren* that various 
minerals in the Coast range sandstones are altering to serpentine 
and it is the opinion of Dr. Becker that this metamorphism has 
resulted in forming considerable bodies of serpentine. 

Mr. Fairbanks concludes his paper with the following, pp. 165 
and 166: **From the foregoing illustrations coupled with my own 
observations I think we can safely say that no important non- 
conformity exists in the Cretaceous and that it is utterly impos- 
sible that the great upheaval of the Coast ranges could have 
taken place at the close of the Gault or Shasta period, as Dr. 
Becker has lately affirmed. A small unconformity undoubtedly 
exists due in part to the eruption of the serpentine and in part 
to an uplift accompanying it. The extrusion of such an immense 
body of igneous rock as that near Knoxville, ranging from three 
to five miles in width and twenty miles long, must have pushed 
back and tilted the Knoxville shales to a considerable extent. " 

While there is thus evidence that the main metamorphism of 
the Coast range rocks occurred before the deposition of the Knox- 
ville beds there is here granted by the author a post-Knoxrille 
disturbance accompanied by the extrusion of serpentine. Now 
serpentine is a very abundant rock in the Coast ranges. It occurs 
almost everywhere associated with the phthanites, hardened 

^Monograph on the Quicksilver DeiK>8its, pp. 122-126. 
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sandstones, diabases, and glaueophane schists, and with the Knox- 
ville shales. The area at Knoxville is by no means the only large 
one; another as large or larger occurring to the west and south- 
west of New Idria. If all these serpentines are post-Knoxville in 
age it follows that the upheaval that accompanied their extrusion 
must have been felt over a considerable area of country. The ex- 
trusion of the serpentine must have occurred before the deposi- 
tion of the Wallala beds (middle Cretaceous) for they were shown 
by Dr. Becker to contain rolled fragments of that rock. 

While at Knoxville during the quicksilver investigation the 
writer noted a conglomerate near Eticuera creek, some distance to 
the southeast of the town. This conglomerate contains water- 
worn nodules of the limestone of the Knoxville beds in which are 
well preserved j1im;6?/^, indistinguishable from those occurring at 
Knoxville in exactlv similar limestone. There are also numerous 
pebbles of quartz-porphyrite in this conglomerate, the sand}' matrix 
of which contains well preserved belemnites, presumably Belem- 
nites impressuSy Gabb. This conglomerate may be supposed to 
represent the Horsetown or late Shasta beds, which according to 
Dr. White correspond nearly to the Gault of Europe. This would 
presuppose an upheaval at the close of the Knoxville epoch and 
it may well be that this upheaval was caused by the extrusion of 
the serpentine, no pebbles of which, however, were noted in the 
conglomerate above described. 

Notes on a further study of the pre-Cretaccous rocks of the California 
Coast ranges; by Harold W. Fairbanks; American Geologist, Feb- 
ruary, 1893. 

In the paper just reviewed Mr. Fairbanks treats of the geology 
of the northern coast ranges, and in the present paper of the dis- 
trict from San Francisco south. The extreme southern coast 
ranges are also treated of, but as they are not directly concerned 
in the question of the age of the Coast range metamorphic series, no 
remarks will be made upon that part of the paper. In general it 
may be remarked, that the author has revised the geology of a 
very lai^e district, comprising in fact most of California, in a re- 
markably short time. 

On page 70 of the present paper occurs the following: '*In 
my former paper I traced the Paleozoic rocks of Shasta county, 
part Carboniferous and part probably Devonian, south along the 
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main coast range to San Francisco bay. The lithological features 
of the series were quite constant the whole distance, sandstone, 
slate and banded jasper predominating. The effects of intense 
dynamical action, resulting in crushed and contorted strata, and 
secondary silicification, in which these strata were filled with a 
network of minute quartz veins, were seen to be constant and dis- 
tinguishing features. With the exception of fossils of probable 
Paleozoic age from western Tehama county, none were found In 
this older series." The age of the metamorphic series is here 
definitely stated to be Paleozoic. 

On page 76 the author writes: <'As far as I can learn, but 
two specimens of fossils have been found in the metamorphic 
rocks of the central coast ranges. One was an Inoceramus, pre- 
sented to the old state survey by Major Elliot, who found it on 
Alcatraz island, San Francisco bay." This Inoceramus was iden- 
tified b}^ Dr. Gabb, paleontologist of the California survey, who 
named it after the discoverer. Dr. Gabb seems to have had no 
doubt of the fossil being an Inoceramus. It is figured and de- 
scribed in the Paleontology of California, vol. 2. 

According to the edition of 1889 of Nicholson and Lydekker's 
Paleontology, this genus is confined to the Mesozoic. Mr. Fair- 
banks disposes of this evidence of the age of the sandstone of Al- 
catraz island in the following manner: 

*'A close examination of the island has recently been made, but 
no traces of any moUuscan remains have been found. The sand- 
stone of the island is identical with that of the mainland both 
north and south, which I hold to be pre-Cretaceous. ♦ » » 
The specimen from Alcatraz island was not in good condition, 
and I think there is room for doubt concerning the correct deter- 
mination of this fossil." 

Tlie author writes further on page 77: **The other fossil 
which has been made use of to determine the Cretaceous age of 
the coast ranges is a supposed Aucella from the Santa Lucia 
range, a little east of San Luis Obispo.* It was found by Mr. 
Turner while gathering material for the report on the quicksilver 
deposits of the Pacific coast. In ^Correlation Papers,*! Creta- 
ceous, Dr. White speaks of the most southerly known locality of 
the Aucella as near parallel 37 degrees 30 minutes north latitude, 

♦Geology of the Quicksilver Deposits, p. 381. 
+Bull. U. S. Geol. Survey, No. 82. 
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that is, ia the Mariposa beds, thus ignoring the specimen from 
San Luis Obispo, which ma}' have been determined wrongly." 
The following letter on this point is self-explanatory: 

»»Wa8HINoton, D. C, Feb. 8th, 1893. 
Dear Mr. Turner: 

In reply to your note calling my attention to the fact that I had 
not referred in my bulletin, No. 82, of the U. S. Geol. Survey, to 
your discovery of Aucella at San Luis Obispo, I have only to sa}* 
that the omission was inadvertent. The specimen which you send 
me with your note, with the statement that it was found at that 
localit}', is an Aucella of the type that I have referred to A. con- 
cent rica, Yksry truly yours, 

C. A. White." 

It yet remains to be shown, however, whether or not the sandstones at 
Alcatraz island containing Inoceramus and east of San Luis Obispo 
containing Aucella are of the same age as the phthanites and asso- 
ciated hardened sandstones and diabases. There is a large amount 
of red phthanite on the San Francisco peninsula where it is largely 
used in making roads. Whether the *< San Francisco sandstone" 
is of the same age as the phthanite has not yet been proven in a 
satisfactor}' manner. My recollection is that there is no phthanite 
in the immediate vicinity of the sandstone near San Luis Obispo 
containing Aucella, and therefore this find cannot be taken as evi- 
dence of the age of the metamorphic series. 

The San Luis Obispo sandstone, however, resembles to a re- 
markable degree the tuffaceous sandstone, No. 75, from Knoxville, 
which would seem to indicate that it is later in age than the phtha- 
nite and diabase. 

The best evidence that has been brought forward up to the pres- 
ent time for considering that the Knoxville beds are unconform- 
abl}' deposited on the Coast range metamorphic series appears to 
be, first, the apparent!}' sharp contacts of the two sets of rocks, and 
second, the occurrence of the debris of the metamorphic series in 
the Knoxville beds. 

Mr. Fairbanks treats of the rock of the Gavilan range and its 
continuation southward on page 71. He considers the granite of 
that range intrusive in the metamorphic rocks, and gives some observ- 
ations on the relation of the two series in a side gulch of Nelson 
creeK. 

The rocks next to the granite, however, are described as being 
limestone and mica schist Further up the slope occur phthanites. 
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sandstone and serpentine, but the granite was not seen in contact 
with these rocks, although they seem conformable with the lime> 
stone and schist below, in which the granite would appear to be 
intrusive. Although this suggests the granite being later than the 
Coast range metamorphic series, it can hardly be said to prove it 

The author states on page 72: ''This determines the ages of 
the two formations; and if it is a fact, as I believe it to be, that 
this granite is identical in age with that forming the great mass of 
the Sierra Nevada, the metamorphic rocks into which it has been 
intruded belong to the same series and were uplifted at the same 
time as the Sierra Nevada. " 

There is a specimen of the Gavilan granite and one of the gneiss 
in the collection of the United States Geological Survey obtained 
there by the writer. This granite is ver}' different from that of 
the Sierra Nevada. It appears to be indeed a typical granite, 
and as shown by a thin section is composed of plagioclase, ortho- 
clase, quartz, and biotite, while the granite of the Sierra Nevada 
is usually hornblendic with very little orthoclase. The two rocks, 
however, might well be of the same age, or it is even possible that 
the Gavilan granite is older than that of the Sierra Nevada, much 
of which is beyond a doubt of Mesozoic age. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Fairbanks has not brought the 
microscope to his aid in his investigations. The relation of granite 
to sedimentary' rocks could perhaps in this way be made certain, 
since the intrusion of granite into sedimentary rocks often 
causes the formation of contact minerals, mica, tourmaline, gar- 
net, etc. 

The following is presented merely as a working hypothesis: 

1st. That the granite, gneiss and metamorphic limestone of the 
Gavilan range and similar areas elsewhere in the Coast ranges are 
Paleozoic and probably Carboniferous in age. 

2d. That the phthanites, hardened sandstones, and diabases, 
are earlier than the Knoxville beds. 

3d. That the serpentine, gabbro, and perhaps the glaucophane 
schist, which is frequently associated with the serpentine, are post. 
Knoxville in age. 
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[Paleontological Notes from Buchtel College, No. 4.] 

THE CLADODONT SHARKS OF THE CLEVELAND 

SHALE. 

Bv E. W. Clatpolb, AkroD. O. 
Plates VII and VIII. 

The gigantic Placoderms from the shales of Ohio, now so famil- 
iar to paleontologists, were not the only fishes of its Upper Devon- 
ian seas. With them and sharing their empire we now know that 
there were abundant representatives of the family of sharks. Only 
during the last few years have the remains of the latter come to 
light The earliest specimen was described and figured by Dr. New- 
berry in his monograph on the Paleozoic Fishes of North America 
under the name of Cladodut kepleri. It was found by Mr. F^'ler 
in the Cleveland shale. Another and better specimen, found later 
by the Rev. W. Kepler, is noticed in the same place. Dr. N. also 
figures, but without description, what he considered a second spe- 
cies under the name of C, fyleri. This was found by Dr. Clark. 

From those two specimens we obtained oiir first and hitherto 
almost our only knowledge of the form of structure of these early 
elasmobranchs. Till then nothing was known save b}^ inference 
from their teeth and spines which were usually dissociated. Being 
like all the other sharks largely cartilaginous in skeleton, they left 
no fossil bones or plates to immortalize their existence. 

These teeth and spines were named, and genera and species 
were founded upon them as a provisional and temporary arrange- 
ment with the consciousness that in not a few cases they might 
only represent different parts of the same individual. 

These facts will sufl9ce to show the deep interest and immense 
importance attaching to the recent discoveries in the black shale 
of Ohio. 

Unfortunately the fossils are not ver}' distinct, being, as are 
most of the specimens from this rock, heavily laden with pyrites. 
The labor and care necessary for their safe extraction can only be 
realized by those who have had experience in similar work. 

The teeth found with one of the fossils figured b}' Dr. Newberry 
clearly pointed to Cladodus as the genus to which the fish or 
rather the teeth belonged. This genus was founded by Agassiz in 
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1843 for the reception of this form, which is that of a striated and 
flattened median cusp with two or more lateral denticles^of which 
if several were present the outermost were the largest In CUtd/Q- 
dus kepleri only a single denticle on each side of the main cusp is 
present. This is represented by Dr. Newberry on Plate XLIV, which 
also gives us the earliest representation of the fish that carried 
them. This and Plate XLVI supply all our knowledge on the sub- 
ject to date, except what we gather from a single ill-preserved 
specimen found in the Carboniferous limestone of Lanarkshire in 
Scotland and described by Dr. Traquair to the Greological Societ}* 
of Glasgow. A short notice of it appeared in the Geological Maga- 
zine for 1888. His specimen apparently differs considerably from 
those found in Ohio, and it is not easy at present to reconcile the 
characters of the two. 

On a careful and critical study of Dr. Newberry's description, 
and the figures, it appears doubtful if they are suflScientlj' close 
for sure determination. He has apparently included more than 
one species in Cladodus kepleri^ while of C. fyleri there is only a 
figure. In the light of the material now at hand we may amend 
the description of the former as follows, restricting it as much as 
possible to the form to which it most nearl}' applies. 

CladodxLS kepleri. 

Fish about thirty-three inches in length, with elongated body; 
rather slender, its greatest breadth being only four or five inches. 
Head bluntly rounded in front, sometimes almost squarish as pre- 
served. Pectoral fins rounded at tip, about four inches long and 
with about eighteen strong ra3's and membranous margin, two to 
three inches wide at base, front edge about six or seven inches be- 
hind snout. 

Teeth numerous with a single small denticle on each side of the 
main cusp and about one-fourth of its hight, striate. 

Dorsal surface covered with fine unornamented shagreen, ven- 
tral surface with spiral rows of fine, thin, glossy, wrinkled scales, 
simulating ganoid armor. 

Skin on the lower side of the space between the jaws and pec- 
toral fins wrinkled transversely. 

No trace of a notochord in any degree calcified. 

Ventral fins very soft and only leaving indistinct traces on the 

stone. 

Caudal fin showing a few strong rays above and below. 
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Near the tail the lateral margins of the body spread out horizon- 
tall}-, forming a membranous flap in structure resembling the mar- 
gin of the pectoral fins but without rays. 

No sign of a dorsal fin is shown unless it be where the caudal 
fin mentioned above is described. No trace of spines is seen in 
any part of all the specimens examined. Possibly there is some 
error on this point m the figure of C. fyleri given by Dr. New- 
berry. 

Cladodtifi darkL 

Fish about forty-five inches long, body slender, about seven 
inches wide. Head pointed in front, widening between jaw and 
pectoral fins. Pectoral fins shaped nearly as in C. hepleri^ six 
inches long by four and a quarter inches wide at base; front 
edge about eleven inches behind snout; rays about eighteen, strong, 
the larger forking toward the tip. 

Teeth numerous, each with a single large denticle on each aide 
of the median cusp and of about half its length, smooth, with 
slight longitudinal lines, but not striate; very small intermediate 
denticles at base. 

Head covered with fine smooth shagreen. Ventral surface with 
scales similar to those of C. kepleri. Skin on lower side of neck 
transversely striate. No trace of notochord visible. Ventral 
fins soft and showing scarcely any trace on the fossil. Hinder 
end of body not yet found. 

In the abdomen of the first specimen discovered lies a large co- 
prolite showing a spiral line apparently indicating the print of the 
intestinal valve of the sharks. 

Branchial openings five, plainly visible just in front of the pec- 
toral fins. 

Cladodns sinuatTis. 

Fish about thirty inches long (twenty-six inches preserved); 
body less slender than in the foregoing species, expanding, at least 
in the fossil, behind the pectoral fins and then rapidly tapering 
backward, the greatest width being nearly five inches. 

Head as preserved showing a very marked doubly curved out- 
line which is probably exaggerated by compression, the snout pro- 
jecting strongly forward and extending six and a half inches in 
front of the pectorals. 

Pectorals nearly straight in front (in the figure the concave 
curve is too strongly marked); margin membranous and some- 
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what curved, four inches long by two and a half inches wide at 
base. Rays about six, thinner and fainter than in either of the 
former species. The whole fin indicates less power. Branchial 
rays five, well marked. Teeth not 3'et known, the reference to 
Cladodus being provisional. No trace of dorsal and but slight in- 
dications of ventral fins can be found. 

The hinder end of the body is horizontally expanded as in Cla- 
dodus kepleriy the thin membranous margin resembling in appear- 
ance that of the pectoral fins. The bases of two strong caudal 
fin-rays are visible near the very point of the body, but no other 
indication of the fin can be detected. 

CladodxLS rivi-petrosL 

The total length of this specimen as preserved is between eigh- 
teen and nineteen inches, indicating a fish of twent3'-four or twenty- 
six inches in total length. Body three and a half inches wide in 
front of pectorals and widening behind, slightly constricted in 
front of pectorals, from which to the snout it measures four and 
a half inches; snout rounded and blunt. Mandibles elongate and 
narrow, meeting in front and diverging rapidly near the hinder 
end, curving outward. 

Teeth of a strongly cladodont pattern, five preserved in left and 
four in right mandible, showing a median cusp and two lateral 
denticles on each side about one-fourth of the hight of the large 
cusp; outermost largest; median cusp slender, strongly striate to 
tip. 

A second pattern of tooth is shown in the figure, in which the 
median cusp is considerably curved and the lateral denticles more 
spreading. It is also smaller, scarcely exceeding one- half of the 
size of the other. It probably belongs to the other jaw. In 
front of four of these teeth stands another, almost as in Mono- 
cladodus, shorter but otherwise resembling the above. 

There is some doubt concerning the form of several of the teeth 
toward the back of the mouth as the lateral denticles are not well 
shown, but this probably results from imperfect exposure or defect- 
ive preservation. At least it is wiser at present to infer this thaiv 
to insist on their absence. Of branchial rays four only are visi- 
ble, running well forward between the jaws and occupying nearly 
all the space between them and the pectorals. 

Pectorals about three inches long bej'ond the body and two- 
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inches wide at base; tips of both missing; rays seventeen or eigh- 
teen, radiating from the middle of base, margin slightly mem- 
branous. One of the ventral fins is slightly shown with eight or 
nine rays. 

In the place where the stomach of this fish lay during life is a 
mass of thin ganoid scales, among which close examination re- 
veals a thin and slender jaw set with fine sharp teeth. Obviously 
we have here the half digested relics of the last supper of the 
shark and at the same time a proof of the coexistence of a ganoid 
fish of which we had previously no knowledge. The remains 
scarcel}' admit of description or definition but the shark has thus 
unwittingly preserved for us a trace of other ichthyic life yet to 
be found in the Cleveland shales. Behind the stomach are the 
fossilized coprolites including fragments of a similar nature in a 
more advanced stage. 

I have named this species from the Rocky river, where the fossil 
was found by Dr. Clark. 

MONOCLADODUS. 

One of Dr. Clark's specimens shows, in spite of the necessary 
indistinctness incidental to a pyritized fossil, points of difference 
so strongly accentuated that it cannot strictly be included in the 
same genus as those already described. Yet in general appear- 
ance it so closely resembles them as to indicate a very close rela- 
tionship. The chief difference lies, as will be seen in the descrip- 
tion given below, in the teeth, and for these reasons I have chosen 
the term Monocladodus for the fossil. 

In mere size this fish is very distinct, far exceeding all those 
above described and this character would suflSce for specific dis- 
tinction. But the marked divergence in the form of the teeth 
seems to warrant something more than this. Though a few so-called 
Cladodus teeth are known in which the lateral denticles are ex- 
ceedingly small, and perhaps one or two in which no traces of them 
can be seen, yet it seems on the whole preferable to adhere to the 
technical description and exclude from Cladodus all that do not 
exhibit them. 

HonodadodxLS darki. 

Fish about 63 inches long, slender, about eight inches in great- 
est width behind the pectorals. Head rounded in front, some- 
what sinuous at the sides, constricted in front of the pectorals. 
Pectorals very large and strong, eight inches long by five and a 
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half inches wide at base, and measuring twenty-two inches from 
tip to tip; fore margin curved backward, thirteen and a half inches 
behind snout; hind margin nearly straight; rays about twenty, very 
strong and bony, the longer forking toward the tip; margin mem- 
branous. 

Teeth numerous, well preserved, in two rows as shown in the 
figure, nine in one and five in the other, each consisting of a single 
cusp without lateral denticles, slightly striate below and rising 
from a forking base; base not projecting in front but extending 
backward inwaixlly as shown. In front view these teeth are 
strongly suggestive of the outline of Lamna^ though the resem- 
blance disappears on examination of their bases. 

Striation moderately strong and not as in the former species 
consisting of a merely uneven surface ; front face of cusp nearly 
flat; hinder face curved or doubly sloping. 

A peculiar feature of the dentition of this fish is the fact that 
the teeth stand in pairs one close behind the other, as shown in the 
small figure. The outer one is frequently broken, but this has 
evidently been done during fossilization or extraction. At least 
four of those in the left mandible show this double character, and 
more than one of those on the right side. Some of the front teeth 
show what is apparently a small cusp lying close in the fork of 
the base of the larger one. These do not present the appearance 
of wear or of fracture as is usual in the outer row of the teeth of 
sharks where they are passing out of use, though this is probably 
the explanation of the position of the double teeth at the back of 
the jaw. 

No trace of the membranous expansion near the tail is seen in 
this fossil as in the (7. sinuatus^ though in this region the slab 
was badly weathered before it was discovered. Its absence cannot 
therefore be inferred. 

The caudal fin is, however, unusually well shown and indicates 
a considerable hind ward extension and attenuation of the body. 
Four or five strong fin-rays are visible above and below. 

Uonodadodxis pinnatus. 

The single specimen representing this species is less perfectly 
preserved than are most of the others, and were it not for a single 
feature I should hesitate to consider it distinct In length it ap- 
parently somewhat exceeds Monocladodus darkly but the hinder 
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end is lacking. The head shows, so far as can be determined, 
little of that constriction or neck that is so plainly marked in some 
of the other species. Its length from the snout to the front line 
of the pectoral fins is less than in M, clarki. But the pectoral 
fins are larger and more powerful than there, measuring from tip 
to tip at least twenty-four inches. In other details also we find a 
noteworthy difference. The mandible is only four and a half 
inches long, or about half as long as in the other species, and the 
teeth were apparently set in a circular form. They are of the 
general form of the type with one slightly curved median cusp and 
a base extended on the inner side, but they are more slender 
than in M, clarki and are not striate. Remnants of the eye cap- 
sules are visible, as in some of the other species. 

The most striking character of the specimen and the one which 
most readily distinguishes it from all the others is the great 
strength of the ventral fins, whence comes the specific name. In 
none of the others are these organs more than just visible, whereas 
here the}* equal the pectorals in solidity though not in size. 
They are short and rounded and contain about twelve strong bony 
rays largest in the middle. 

On the whole these characters seem to warrant a distinction and 
I therefore propose to call it Monncladus pinnatus. 

It is not probable that in all details the outlines here given are 
minutely correct Pressure and mineralization have doubtless 
somewhat modified the shape of these fishes, but I have considered 
it advisable to represent them as they appear rather than to at- 
tempt any restoration beyond the effacement of slight obvious im- 
perfections especially in the margin. Beyond question future re- 
search and better specimens will introduce changes and improve- 
ments. But I think all the species here named can be differenti- 
ated by characters that can be readily recognized where the organs 
are present. 

I will not here enter on the discussion of the many interesting 
and important questions connected with the discovery of these 
cladodont fishes. This must be deferred to a future number of 
the American Geologist, as also the consideration of some 
other material less distinct and less fully examined. 
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DEEP WELL AT DELORAINE. MANITOBA. 

By J. B. Ttrrbll, M, A., etc., Ottawa.* 

The following paper is in part a reprint of an article published 
in the transactions of the Ro3'al Society of Canada, Vol. IX, 1891; 
but at the date when that article was sent to the press, the well 
had not reached a depth of more than 1800 feet, and the section 
had not reached the bottom of the Benton shales. Now, however, 
the well has reached a depth of 1943 feet, and the drill has des- 
cended 108 feet into the Dakota sandstone, which is the forma- 
tion from which large supplies of artesian water are obtained in 
Dakota and other states to the south, and which is the only under- 
ground source from which a plentiful supply of good water could 
be hoped for in this part of Manitoba. A strong flow of water 
was obtained, but it will not rise to the surface, and is said to 
stand about a hundred feet below it. Boring has consequently 
been discontinued, and the question whether it will pay to pump 
water out of the well, or what supply of water can be obtained from 
it, yet remains to be solved. 

The well was sunk by William Ward for the town of Delorainc, 
which is situated at the terminus of the Pembina Mountain branch 
of the Canadian Pacific railway. The town is in the southeast 
quarter-section of section 10, township 3, range 23, west of the 
principal meridian, in Manitoba. The well is about a hundred 
yards north of the railway station, on a level alluvial or lacustral 
plain stretching northward from the base of the Turtle mountain 
towards the Souris river. It was begun in November, 1888, in the 
hope of finding a large supply of water at a moderate depth, for 
there is no permanent stream in the vicinity, and the water of 
Whitewater lake, which lies on the plain about three miles distant, 
is quite highly charged with sulphate of soda and other saline in- 
gredients. 

The machinery used was a percussion drill, supported by jointed 
rods, and worked by a small stationary engine. The well is cased 
with iron tubing, which decreases in diameter with the increase in 
depth, the smaller sizes sliding down within, and extending below 
the larger, which latter, therefore, merely serve to support the upper 

'Published with pormission of the Director of the CaDadian Qeolog- 
ical Survey. 
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portion of the smaller. The following are the diameters and 
depths of the various casings: 6^ inches, 658 feet 7 inches; 5^ 
inches, 1226 feet 10 inches; 4^^ inches, 1777 feet; 3^^ inches, 1920 
feet. 

The drillings were raised with an ordinary sand pump. In many 
parts of the well water had to be poured in to enable the drill to 
work, and the drillings to be removed; but when the Dakota sand- 
stone was reached the water rushed into the casing, carrying along 
a large quantity' of sand which filled the tube for about 250 feet. 
This sand packed very hard and was taken out with some consider- 
able difficult3\ Afterwards the water rose more quietly to a 
hight of about 100 feet below the surface, where it stands at pres- 
ent. The water is slightly saline, an analysis by Mr. Hoffmann 
of the Canadian Geological Survey showing it to contain in an 
Imperial gallon (=1.2 American or wine gallon) chloride of so- 
dium 309 grains, bicarbonate of soda 94 grs., sulphate of soda 28 
grs. , other ingredients 15 grs. 

In June, 1 889, the well had reached a depth of 975 feet and up 
to that time no clearl}'- marked specimens had been kept, and the 
log is given below very much as it was received from the driller. 

At a depth of 1050 feet the collection of a systematic series of 
specimens from every five feet was begun, and was carried down 
to 1285 feet, between which depth and 1335 feet six specimens 
were obtained, numbered merely in consecutive order. This latter 
depth was reached in October, 1889, and then operations were 
suspended for a short time through lack of the nccessar}' funds to 
continue the work. During this month the writer paid a short 
visit to Deloraine, examined as far as possible the work done up 
to that date, and obtained from Messrs. Stuart, Martin and Cowan 
the specimens collected. In company with the same gentlemen a 
visit was also paid to the northern boundar}- of the Turtle moun- 
tain, and the beds composing it were hastih' examined. 

During the following winter work on the well was resumed with 
thea^^istance of grants from the Canadian government and the 
Canadian Geological Survey, and with ver}' few exceptions speci- 
mens were kept from ever}- five feet down to a depth of 1660 feet. 

Below 1660 feet specimens were collected at irregular intervals, 
and especially wherever there appeared to the driller to be any 
change in the character of the rock. The work also received the 
constant attention of Dr. Selwyn, director of the Canadian survey. 
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and all available information has been placed by him in the hands 
of the writer. 

The occurrence of a band of "greensand," composed of the 
casts of foraminifera in glauconite, at the base of the Benton 
formation, is an interesting new feature in the geology of the west- 
ern Cretaceous. 

The following is a synopsis of the log as at present determined : — 
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! Pleistocene. 
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\ Pierre. 
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664 feet. 
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1 
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240 feet. 



) Dakota. 
S 108+feet. 



No8. 1 and 2. — These are not improbably- stratified deposits laid 
down in the bottom of the postglacial lake Souris, which 8ti*etched 
northward from Turtle mountain and covered the country for many 
miles around Deloraine. Near the foot of the mountain the land 
in places becomes gravelly, and occasionally a few boulders are 
scattered over it. A couple of miles south of Deloraine the sur- 
face rises in an easy slope for about fifty feet to a wide, even ter- 
race that runs back to the base of the higher and rougher portion 
of the mountain. It clearly represents one of the shore terraces of 
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an ancient lake, but the extent of the lake has not yet been clearly 
defined. 

No. 3. — This is undoubtedly a hard blue-grey unstratified till 
with pebbles and bouldei's. Similar till has been thrown out of 
the railway tank well at the Deloraine station, which was dug to a 
depth of a hundred feet, passing through the Pleistocene deposits 
into the underlying Cretaceous shales. 

No. 4. — This bed would appear to be a coarser-grained till, but 
whether it differs in age from the till overlying it is uncertain. At 
the bottom of this layer a moderatel}' strong flow of water was 
obtained, rising to within twent3'-five feet of the top of the well. It 
is more or less impregnated with sulphate of soda. 

No. 5. — A light bluish-gre}', moderately hard, non-calcareous 
clay shale, typical of the Odanah series. Excellent specimens of 
this shale were obtained from the railway tank well, a few hundred 
3'ards to the west. This series has already been described by the 
writer,* and was previously ver}' well described by Dr. G. M. 
Dawson, t as the upper portion of his Pembina Mountain group, 
from exposures in the valley of the Pembina river, etc. During 
the summer of 1800 the same formation was traced in the valley of 
the Assiniboine river, from the mouth of Arrow river to the vicin- 
ity of Oak lake, on the Canadian Pacific railwa}^ and near the 
latter place was found to contain a few fragmentary^ fish remains, 
with the shell of an Ostreaf, and impressions of portions of the 
prismatic shell of Inoceramus. Prof. Culver* also states that 
similar shale outcrops as far south as La Moure, near the south 
line of North Dakota, and that in it he succeeded in finding a few 
fossils, the best an Inoceramus, and casts of a little Baculite. 
These observations clearly- prove an extensive areal development 
for this series of brittle light grey clay shales, and also that it 
belongs to the marine Cretaceous of the Western Plains. As was 
stated in the introduction, it is overlain by the coarse Laramie? 
sandstones of the base of the Turtle mountains. 

No. 6. — A considerable flow of water was obtained from this 

•**The Cretaceous of Manitoba," by J. B. Tyrrell, Am. Jour. Sci., 3d 
series, vol. xl, p. 227, Sept., 1890. 

f**Geology and Resources of the 49th Parallel, *'by G. M. Dawson, Mon- 
treal, 1878, pp. 81-85. 

tA report on the preliminary investigation to determine the proper 
location of artesian wells, etc. U. 8. Senate Document, No. 222, Wash- 
ington, 1890. p. 59. 
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thin band of 8andstx>ne. The almost utter absence of sandstone 
in the Pierre of this section is very noticeable, since sandstone 
enters so largely into the composition of the same formation farther 
west. 

No. 7. — Apparently the same as No. 5, giving theOdanah series 
a thickness in this well of 292 feet. 

Nos. 8 and 9. — In all probabilit}^ these are both included in the 
Millwood series, representing the lower dark gre}- shales of the 
Pierre formation. The * 'boulders" are nodules of calcareous iron- 
stone such as are found in abundance in this formation on the 
banks of the Assiniboine river, in the vicinity of Millwood. Some 
shells of spiral gasteropods are stated to have been found at a 
depth of 845 feet, but none were seen by the writer. 

No. 10. — This band has been placed at the base of the Millwood 
series, which thns is given a thickness of 664 feet, but some or all 
of it may more properly belong to the top of the underl3ing Nio- 
brara formation. If it were given the latter position it would 
represent the band of dark unctuous clay with much carbonaceons 
matter, etc. , that is placed at the top of the Niobrara formation 
in Messrs. Meek and Ha^'den's Missouri section. A specimen 
from 1010 feet consists in part of a soft bluish-grey clay shale, and 
in part of a light grey claj-e}' limestone. Another specimen from 
near the same depth contains a considerable amount of crystalline 
pjTite. 

No. 11. — A very dark grey, soft, unctuous, and very slightly 
calcareous clay shale, containing a few fragmentary remains of 
fishes, and at the top a few foraminifera (AnoinaUna sp.),with the 
cells filled with pyrite. Mr. Hoffmann, of this Survey, states that 
the loss from this rock on ignition is 18 per cent. , representing 
the amount of carbonaceous matter and water in the dried ma- 
terial. 

This band has been placed at the top of the Niobrara formation 
in the section, as it is the highest bed from which foraminifera 
have been definitelv recoornized. 

No. 12. — A mottled grey calcareous shale or marlite, contain- 
ing, in varying numbers, foraminifera, prisms of the shells of 
/woccnn/iu*, fragments of fish remains, crystalline masses of p3Tite, 
occasional fragments of the pearly shells of Ostrca^ and crystals 
of selenite. The following list gives the results of the examination 
of the specimens from ever}' five (or ten) feet: — 
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1075. Slightly calcareous shale, with fish remains, a few foraminifera, 
Inoceramus prisms, and crystals of selenite. 

1080. Soft, moderately calcareous, dark grey, mottled clay shale, with 
small crystals and crystalline masses of pyrite. , 

1085. Similar shale, with several species of foramlnifera, some fish re- 
mains, and a large amount of pyrite. 

1090. Similar shale, with foraminifera and fish remains. 

1100-1105. More calcareous shale, with large amount of pyrite. 

1110. Highly calcareous mottled shale, with fish remains, Inoceramuff 
prisms,and many foraminifera. 

1115. Dark and light clay shale, both highly calcareous, containing 
pyrite, prisms of Ifwceramus, fish remains, and many species of 
foraminifera, of which Mr. C. Davies Sherborn has kindly deter- 
mined the following^ viz.: — Oiobigerina creUvcea^ d'Orb., O. hul- 
loides^ d'Orb., CrtstellarUi rotulata^ Lam., PUuwrbiUlna ammo' 
noideSy Reuss, Anomalina rotula^ d'Orb., Bulimina variabilis, 
d'Orb., Textularia globuUtsa^ Ehr., VenieuUina triquetray d'Orb., 
Marginulina variabilis^ Neug. 

1120. Very similar shale. 

1125. Slightly calcareous clay shale, with fish remains, Inoceramus 
prisms, a few foraminifera, and crystals of selenite. 

1130. Soft light-grey clay shale, with many fragmentsof shells of Inocera- 
mus and Ostredj and many foraminifera, crystals of pyrite and 
selenite. 

1134-1140. Similar shale, with crystals of pyrite, and a few badly pre- 
served foraminifera and prisms of Inoceramus. 

1145-1180. Similar shale or marl, with pyrite, fish remains, Inocera- 
mus prisms and many foraminifera, Olobigerina cretacea being 
especially abundant. 

1185-1195. Slightly calcareous shale, a few fish remains, crystals of sel- 
enite and a few foraminifera. 

1205. Slightly calcareous shale, a few fish remains, and irregular frag- 
ments of calcite and selenite. 

1210-1245. Similar shale, with pyrite, a few fish remains, foraminifera, 
and prisms of Inoceramus, 

1250-1275. Similar shale, with fish remains, prisms of Inoceramutt^ 
pieces of shells of Ostrca, a few foraminifera and crystals of py- 
rite. 

No. 13. — The material brought up by the drill in this part of 
the l)oring is generally a very darkgre3',8oft, unctuous, and but 
slightly calcareous clay, from which were separated by washing 
some fine graphite-like flakes of clay shale. These have much the 
appearance of the Benton shales elsewhere in Manitoba, and were 
previously regarded as such by the writer; but as this band comes 
between two highly calcareous zones, it has been thought advis- 
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able to group it in with the Niobrara formation. The following 
list gives the particulars of some of the beds: — 

1280. Dark grey non-calcareous clay shale, with a few fish remains and 
many crystals of selenite. 

1285-1295? Dark slightly calcareous shale, with a few prisms of 
Inoccramvs and fragments of fish remains. 

1300 ? Similar shale, with a few specimens of Olobigerlna cretacea. 

1305-1345. Dark, unctuous, non-calcareous clay shale. 

1350. Similar shale, with fragments of a nodule of calcareous iron- 
stone. 

1355-1380. Similar shale breaking into minute flakes. 

1385. Slightly more compact shale. 

1390-1395. Similar shale, with a few crystals of selenite. 

1400-1405. Similar shale, without selenite. 

No. 14. — This series is a downward continuation of the last, 
the shale gradually becoming more calcareous, till it appears to 
terminate in a band of coarse fragmental limestone, called sand- 
stone by the driller. From this limestone band there was a con- 
siderable flow of water which rose rapidly in the pipe to within 
eight «feet of the top. The water had a flattish taste from the 
presence of salts of soda. This limestone band is regarded as the 
base of the Niobrara formation. The following is a serial de- 
scription of the beds: — 

1410. Dark grey non-calcareous clay shale, with a few rotalino foramin- 
ifera, and some moderately large fragments of the shell of Inocer- 
amus. 

1415-1425. Similar shale, with a few fragra<Mits of fish remains, but no 
foraminifera. 

1430-1445. Similar shale, with a few prisms of Lwtcerdmns. 

1450. Lighter grey calcareous clay shale, with large and small prisms 
of the shells of Inoceramiifi, pieces uf shells of Ofstrcti, and a few 
fragmentary fish remains 

1455. Similar shale, with a large number of foraminifera, OU^)lg€rin(i 
cretacea being especially ubundani. 

1460-1485. Similar shale, with a few Imtcernrans prisms, and a greater 
or less number of small foraminifera belonging to such genera as 
TextularUi^ AnonuiUna, etc. 

1490-1510. A light-grey calcareous shale, with numerous specks of 
pyrite, many small species of foraminifera, prisms of liioceramus, 
and pieces of the pearly shell of Ostrea^ and fish remains. 

1515-1555. A harder grey calcareous shale, holding similar organic re- 
mains, in varying quantities. 
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■t56iS. Dark grey slightly calcareoas thin-bedded shale, holding a few 
foraminifera, and fragments of fish remains. A considerable 
flow of water was here struck and rose to within 200 feet of the 
surface. 

1570. Dark gi^y non-calcareous thin-bedded shale, without organic re- 
mains. 

1575. Dark grey clay shale, with many fragments of the shells of 
IrwceraimuB. With these are a few species of foraminlfera of 
such genera as TeHularXa^ Anbmalirui^ etc., with fragmentary 
fish remains, and moderately large masses of pyrite. This gritty 
or fragmental layer formed the sandstone of the driller, and from 
it quite a large supply of water rose in the casing. 

1580-1590. Dark grey clay shale, with a few corroded prisms of InoGera- 
nuut, small foraminlfera, and fragments of fish remains. When 
the drillings are washed almost everything is carried away in the 
water as a fine mud. The latter specimen, when drying, became 
covered with a white efilorescence of sulphate of soda? 

1595. Similar shale, breaking down into thin flakes, and containing 
small cubical crystals of pyrite, prisms of Inoceramua^ fragments 
of fish remains, and pieces of the shell of Ostrea, but no recogniz- 
able foraminlfera. 

No. 15. — Consists throughout, as far as could be determined 
from the specimens, of a dark grey, non-calcareous cla}^ shale. In 
its upper portion it is apparently very bituminous, and breaks 
into minute flakes, while below it is somewhat lighter in color, is 
often harder, and contains minute angular grains of clear quartz 
sand. 

The following is a more detailed categorical description of the 
beds passed through: — 

1600. Dark grey and rather hard fissile clay shale, brought up in frag- 
ments, some of which are more than an inch and a half In great- 
est diameter. It is quite free from calcareous matter, and under 
the microscope shows no traces of organic remains, but a few 
globules of pyrite may be seen. 

1605-1620. Soft, darkgrey, unctuous, non-calcareous clay shale, breaking 
into thin, scaly flakes. No trace of organic remains. 

1620-1645. Similar shale, with minute fragments of fish remains. 

1655. Similar shale with traces of pyrite, mixed with a few particles of 
fine white soft sandstone, possibly adventitious. The specimen 
as returned was composed almost entirely of a soft, impalpable 
clay, and the fragments of shale, etc., were procured by washing 
a considerable quantity. 

1660. Soft, dark grey, fissile, non-calcareous shale, with a few minute 
fragments of fish remains, and pieces of concretionary nodules of 
limestone, and crystalline masses of pyrite. 
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1A65-1715. No Specimens received, but stated to be a similar dark gvey 
shale. 

1720. A large proportion of the specimen received is a soft clay that is 
readily washed away by the water. What remains is a grey non- 
calcareous clay shale, much lighter in color than the last, is 
rather compact, and does not break into thin flakes. It contains 
a few fragments of fish remains, and some fine irregular angular 
grains of clear quartz sand. 

1730. Similar shale, through which the fine sand is seen to run In thin 
streaks. 

1735. Shale similar to the last with some crystalline aggregates of py- 
rite, and a considerable number of fragments of a hard, very 
slightly calcareous fine-grained sandstone. 

1745. A similar dark grey clay shale, with a few fragments of soft gran- 
ular sandstone, but without any of the hard sandy fragments seen 
in the last specimen. 

1800. A light grey, rather hard, fissile, non-calcareous clay shale, with a 
few small crystals or crystalline masses of pyrite. Some of the 
fragments procured were an inch or more In diameter, and in one 
of them was a small imperfect shell of a Linyula, 

1808. Dark grey, rather hard, thinly fissile, non-calcareous clay shale. 

No. 16. — A dark grey or greenish-^ey clay mixed with sand, 
which in the upper portion is composed almost exclusively of casts 
of globigerine forms of foraminifera in glauconite, while in the 
lower portion these appear to be largely replaced by rounded 
grains of white quartz. The specimens examined were as follows: — 

1815. The specimens of the drillings consisted of dark-grey soft non- 
calcareous clay. On washing this mud a large quantity of beau- 
tiful green sand is left in the bottom of the beaker. Under the 
microscope this sand is seen to be composed of casts in glauconite 
of the interior of foraminifera, chiefly of the genus Olftbiuerina, 
With the glauconite casts are a few grains of clear quartz, and a 
few small particles of shale, consisting of glauconitlc casts of 
foraminifera cemented together by calcite and pyrite. 

1820. Dark grey, soft non-calcareous or very slightly calcareous clay, 
from which a large number of casts of foraminifera in glauconite 
were washed out. In the drillings was a fragment of a calcareous 
nodule. 

1825. Dark grey non-calcareous clay. The residue, after washing, con- 
sisted of well rounded grains of white quartz, and small irregular 
masses of pyrite, with a few casts of foraminifera in glauconite. 

1830. Dark grey, soft, non-calcareous mud. The washed residue is com- 
posed largely of rounded grains of white quartz. With these are 
mixed some small masses of pyrito, and a few casts of foraniini- 
fera in glauconite. 

No. 17. — Coarse and fine sandstone, often almost incoherent, 
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but varied with occasional hard bands. The grains, which are 
chiefly of white quartz, seem to be all well roonded. The top of 
the formation is a band of hard sandstone on which the caidng 
rested till the rock was undercut beneath it No specimen of this 
top band was seen by the writer. 

A considerable flow of a slightly saline water was obtained from 
this sandstone. The water does not rise to the surface but stands 
about a hundred feet below it 

The specimens of drillings examined are as follows: — 

1841. Sand consisting of rather small rounded grains of white quartz, 

mixed with fragments of clay. Water was here struck, and rose 

rapidly to the surface. 
1843. Ck)arse sand, consisting of large weil rounded grains of white 

quartz, with some small masses of pyrite. 
1857. Similar coarse rounded quartz sand, with fragments of calcareous 

nodules. 
18()3. Similar well rounded quartz, a few small masses of which are 

firmly cemented together with pyrite. 
1943. Fine, light brown, well rounded, homogeneous quartz sand. The 

boring did not reach the base of the Dakota sandstone. 



EDITORIAL COMMENT. 



Prof. Youmans and the United States Geological Survey. 

In the April number of the Popular Science MontJdy is an article by 
professor E. W. Clay pole, criticising the assailants of professor G. F. 
Wright for their severe and in several cases uncourteous attacks 
upon him on occasion of his recent publication of **Man and 
the Glacial Period. " The paper is a merited and reasonable rebuke, 
and though sometimes severe it does not exceed the bounds of 
justice or go outside the coterie chiefly concerned. 

In the same number the editor of the Monthly has printed a 
caustic note calling attention to Dr. Claypole's article and adding 
some severe criticisms of his own. So far as concerns the writers 
at whom the remarks in the former paper were aimed these are 
richly deserved and will we trust be read with profit Professor 
Youmans tells them some good and wholesome truths which it 
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would have been as well if they had recalled befoi*e they put their 
pens to paper in their recent attacks on a fellow-geologist. He 
has no mercy for the officials who make use of their position to 
attempt to crush out a scientific rival of whom they seem to be 
either jealous or afraid. His note concludes with a sweeping 
condemnation of the United States Geological Survey on account 
of its dictatorial and inquisitorial conduct 

While thus fully admitting that the fiagellation administered b}' 
professor Youmans is richly deserved by the high offenders who 
have in so flagrant a manner betra^'ed the confidence of the 
countrj', we feel that the words employed are scarcely' sufficiently 
guarded to avoid striking the innocent with the guilty. Dr. Clay- 
pole's paper is strictly limited to the criticism of the actual of- 
fenders who may be identified by the references given. Thus 
none are touched save those who have committed the faults. But 
in including the whole staff of the United States Geological Survey 
within his castigation professor Youmans has, we fear, punished 
with less discrimination. It is seldom just to hold a whole 
company responsible for the faults of a few. The survey corps is 
composed of men of very different natures and qualifications, and 
we doubt not that there are among its members not a few whose 
nobility would scorn to utter the words which have been uttered 
in this controversy. They may not have been willing to come out 
as men should do in condemnation of an unprovoked wrong. 
Professional etiquette may have been too strong for their higher 
feelings. But we cannot for that reason hold them guilty on the 
main count. 

We may add yet further that we believe from personal knowledge 
that not a few of the professional members of the Survey (late and 
present) must feel the same indignation that has been expressed 
in so many quarters at the wanton assault upon professor Wright, 
whether the}' agree with his views or not. For these reasons we 
regret the general terms employed by professor Youmans and wish 
that he had been more discriminating in his censure which would 
then have been more effective. But for those by whom they are 
deserved, such as the writers at whom Dr. Claypole's criticisms are 
aimed, they are admirably suitable and timely, and all friends of 
freedom in scientific discussion and elsewhere will thank him for 
having printed them. 
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REVIEW OF RECENT GEOLOGICAL 

LITERATURE. 



Report of the State Board of OeologicaZ Survey [Michigan]^ for the 
years 1891 and 1892. Lansing, 1892. Roy. 8vo., pp. 192. 

This document sets forth the expenses of the survey from its incep- 
tion to November 22d, 1892, exclusive of the cost of publication, also* 
contains the reports of Dr. C. Rominger for the years 1881-2 and 1882-3; 
of Mr. Charles E. Wright for the years 1885-8; of Dr. M. E. Wadsworth 
for the years 1888-92, made to the State Board of Geological Survey for 
the years named; also a provisional report by Dr. M. E. Wadsworth 
upon the geology of the iron, gold and copper districts of Michigan. It 
is preceded by an administrative report signed by the three members 
of the board, who are, ex-officio, the governor, the superintendent of 
public instruction and the president of the board of education. The 
financial statements disclose some interesting and even remarkable 
facts. 

From 1837 to 1845 the total cost of the survey was $32,829.03, and of 
the appropriations made, aggregating $40,000, $7,170.97 were **returned 
to the State*' unused. 

From 1859 to 1892 the total appropriation has been $160,000 and of 
this the amount used has been $109,5'.<9.33, and the rest of the appropri- 
ation, amounting to $63,207.92, has been ''charged out," i. e., returned 
to the State. Since 1871 there has been available an annual fund of 
$8,000, and during only two of those years has it been fully expended. 
Hetween 1845 and 1859 there was no survey in progress. In 1859 the 
survey was re-commenced, but was interrupted by the civil war, till 
1871, when the annual appropriation was begun. Prior to 1871 and 
after 1859 there were appropriations from the general fund for twa 
years, aggregating $5,000, and during 1861, 1862 and 1870 small sums to 
pay expenses formerly incurred, $1,080.91. 

The nonuse of the appropriated fund after 1845 was doubtless due to 
the death of the state geologist, Dr. Douglass Houghton, who was 
drowned October 13, 1845,» and who was both state geologist and geo- 
logical board. The available fund between 1859 and 1862 seems to have 
been entirely used, amounting to $6,000. A. Winchell was then state 
geologist. On the revival of the survey in 1869, again under Prof. 
Wincliell, tho annual appropriation was $8,000. Prof. Winchell served 
two years and resigned. The years 1809, 1870 and 1871 are unrepre- 
sented in the schedule statement (on p. 24), but, beginning with 1871 an 
annual appropriation was avaiiabio under a general law. The remark- 
able feature of this sch«^dule iv< the fact that more than one-third of the 
available fund of the survey, between 1871 and 1892 has been left un- 
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used so long in the treasury of the State that finally it was returned to 
the general fund of the State, the total sum thus lost to geological 
science in Michigan being something over sixty-three thousand dollars. 
The same geological board has had charge of the survey during the 
whole of this period, though the personnel chanfed nearly every year. 
The statement of the board contains several strictures on the negli- 
gence of their predecessors, and laments the dilatory manner in which 
the geological survey has been carried on, but properly assigns the 
cause to the over-burdened and under-paid condition of each of the 
officials who belongs to the board. 

'^Should the legislature permit the survey to continue in the future 
as it has in the past, no definite limit can be fixed as to the time when 
the survey will be completed. The members of the board are all such 
ex^fficio. The governor of the state of Michigan is a hard-worked 
official. His duties are many and onerous. The superintendent of 
public instruction has but a meagre salary, and while he receives but 
$1,000 per annum for his services, the State receives from him in the or- 
dinary discharge of his duties several times that amount. There is no 
board in the stat'e, perhaps, upon whom so many varied duties devolve 
as upon the state board of education, and the president of that board, if 
he does his full duty, cannot be expected to spend much time upon any 
other board. The present incumbent of that office has given more than 
six weeks of his time to the survey and has received therefor $45 In per 
diem." 

To remedy the defects pointed out, the board recommend strongly 
that the commissioner of mineral statistics, now an independent officer, 
be made a subordinate officer of the board with instructions, with his 
other duties, to spend his entire time in the service of the board look- 
ing after the property and records of the board, and keeping the board 
informed of the condition of the survey. 

That part of the volume which contains a **Sketch of the geology of 
the iron, gold and copper districts,"' by M. E. Wadsworth, the state 
geologist, possesses the chief scientific interest, as it covers many of the 
prominent unsettled questions of the geology of the crystalline rocks in 
the Northwest. It embraces an abstract of the results attained by the 
Michigan Geological Survey, under the late state geologist, C. E. 
Wright, and by Dr. Wadsworth, and gives a somewhat connected dis- 
cussion of the different formations and of their relations 

Under the term Azoic, which he prefers rather than Archaean, he 
embraces three formations to which he gives local names, viz.. Cascade, 
Republic and Holyoke. The terms Algonkian and Keweenawan find 
no place in this report. These new terms were used by Dr. Wadsworth 
first in 1891, for formations whose unconformable relations had been 
made out by the Michigan survey. 

After the presentation of a rather peculiar general classification of 
rocks, the vicinity of the Volunteer mine is cited as the typical locality at 
which the Cascade formation was named. Here can be seen the three 
Azoic formations plainly exhibiting their inter-nonconformity, sepa- 
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rated by two basal conglomerates. The description would indicate that 
the Cascade formation is the equivalent of the Vermilion of Minnesota, 
or the Coutchiching of Manitoba. It is an old hornblende schist in- 
vaded by irruptive granite. In the same formation is much gneiss 
traversed by basic and acid dikes. 

The Republic formation embraces breccia, conglomeratic schist, 
quartzyte, dolomyte, jaspilyte, granite, felsyte, diabase, porodyte and 
porphyryte. These have a tendency toward chloritic, talcose or hy- 
drous mica schist. The dolomyte is interbedded with quartzyte, and is 
white, flesh-red, light or dark gray and often silicious. The jaspilyte 
is the iron-ore rock of the formation. It is described from two points 
of view, viz., an eruptive origin and a sedimentary origin. The iron 
ores of this formation are situated, according to the conception pre- 
sented in the report, between two conglomerates, one being supposed to 
be at the base of the Republic and the other at the base of the Holyoke, 
the former being evidently the equivalent of the Keewatin. 

The Holyoke formation which is that which corresponds with the 
iron-bearing formation of the Penokee and the MesabI ranges (the 
Taconic of the Minnesota reports), embraces a great variety of lithol- 
ogy, viz.: 1. Conglomerate, breccia and conglomerate schist. 2. Quartz- 
yte. 3. Dolomyte. 4. Argillyte, graywacke and schist. 5. Granite 
and felsyte (?). 6. Diabase, dioryte and porodyte. 7. Peridotyte, ser- 
pentine and dolomyte. 8. Melaphyr or picryte. 9. Diabase and 
melaphyr. 

*'The conglomeratic schists are often quite chloritic, and pass into chlor- 
ite schists and argillytes without showing any trace of their conglomerate 
structure.'' The quartzyte is that which is well known as the basal 
member of the Taconic in Vermont, the granular quartz, and partakes 
of the characters of the underlying formation, even shading into and 
alternating with conglomeratic portions and with chloritic debris. 
This quartzyte sometimes fills fissures in the underlying formation, 
causing the appearance of dikes of sandstone, such as those that have 
been described in California and elsewhere. To such dikes Dr. Wads- 
worth gives the name cla»oliie^ using the term as a generic one, whether 
the fissures were filled by deposition from above, or by earthquake or 
water action from below. **It ia an open question whether some of the 
argillytes and schists now found cutting the iron ore beds have not been 
formed as clasolites rather than as true dikes. A similar formation 
might be produced by soft clayey rocks, if, when the associated rocks 
were folded, the clayey material were squeezed into fissures or between 
beds.'' 

It is not certain yet, according to the report, whether the dolomyte 
supposed to belong in the Holyoke, may not be rather a member of the 
Republic. 

The upper portion of the Holyoke formation develops into **a pecu- 
liar grayish argillitic sandstone which contains some feldspar,'* and the 
term graywacke has been provisionally applied to this. It grades into 
an argillyte and as such furnishes roofing slates, though the rock Is so 
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jointed that th6 industry has not yet proved to be profitable. Large 
areas, fifty miles in extent, are supposed to be underlain by such slates. 
This is a grand feature which allies the Hoi yoke slates with the Thom- 
son (Taconic) slates in Minnesota, and with the supposed '^Lower Cam- 
brian'* slates of the Huronian region in Canada southeastward from 
Vermilion lake in the vicinity of Sudbury. 

The hypothetical granite and felsyte of the Holyoke formation con- 
sist now of schistose rock, mainly chloritic, cutting the bedding in the 
form of dikes, and they may instead have originated from '^porphyry tes 
or diorytes." 

Peridotyte, serpentine and dofomyte, placed by the report in the 
Holyoke, compose that rock seen at Presqu' Isle and northwestward 
from Ishpeming, and these rocks, constituting a geological unit, are re- 
garded as the ^^youngest of the large intrusive masses seen thus far in 
the Marquette district." The writer,on the other hand, considers them 
a constituent part of Dr. Wadsworth's Republic formation,but not altered 
eruptives in the usual acceptation of that term. The materials of which 
they are composed were water-stratified, but of the nature of volcanic 
tuff, originating in Archsean time and ''altered*' in Archaean time 
by the waters of an ArchsBan ocean. 

The melaphyr and picryte are problematical,schistose rocks of a dirty 
brownish or grayi.sh color seen on the islands north of Marquette, sup- 
posed to be ^^altered*' andesytes or peridotytes. The dikes of diabase 
and melaphyr are the youngest of the eruptive rocks of the region, and 
are not known to cut the '^Eastern sandstone.** One such dike is known 
(on Presqu* Isle) to be overlain by undisturbed, horizontal "Eastern 
sandstone.*' 

According to observations made by Mr. A. E. Seaman in the vicinity 
of Bessemer, and in T. 46-41, there seem to be two sandstones closely 
associated with the diabases of the Keweenawan, one of which is indur- 
ated, conglomeratic, rests on steeply inclined green schists, and in 
places is a quartzyte; the other is near adjacent, friable, with spots of 
deoxidation like the "Eastern sandstone** and contains pebbles of mela- 
phyr and large,angular fragments of indurated sandstone which he con- 
siders derivable from the indurated sandstone outcrop adjacent. If 
this indurated rock be not the underlying quartzyte of the iron-bearing^ 
series of the Taconic, Mr. Seaman*s reasoning tends to show the occur- 
rence of a break and an erosion interval in the progress of the Keween- 
awan epoch, of a character quite different from the intervals which 
separated the eruptive episodes which characteristically composed the 
history of the lower portion of the Keweenawan. 

There is a chapter devoted to the **chemical deposits of the Azoic sys- 
tem.** The soft iron ores and manganese deposits are thought to be 
due to chemical changes in the original rocks brought about by the ac- 
tion of percolating water. The author considers that "rocks of entirely 
different origin and structure, like sedimentary and eruptive rocks, 
have been so changed by this action that the resulting forms are indis- 
tinguishable from one another except by their geological mode of 
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occurrence." This is a very comprehensive affirmation of a hypothet- 
ical principle with which some geologists would take as broad a negative 
Issue as is implied affirmatively by the author. '^Percolating water'' 
figures very prominently in the report, and in all the geological reason- 
ing of the author. He does not assign the origin of the crystalline 
rocks to the agents appealed to by the *'crenitic hypothesis/' but he 
postulates such profound changes by reason of those agents that there Is 
but little choice between Wadsworth and Hunt. It is sufficient here to 
say that there is a small school of modern petrographers who explain 
many of the changes which rocks seem to have suffered, from their 
point of view— being the same changes that Dr. Wadsworth attributes 
to percolating water — by a mysterious operation named ^'dynamic met- 
amorphism" in which percolating water plays no part whatever. With- 
out attempting here to make peace between these contrary schools, or 
to mention any of the difficulties which obstruct the theory which Dr. 
Wadsworth adopts for the origin of the *'soft ores," it is sufficient to 
say that the application of Dr. Wadsworth's views as to the origin, varia- 
tions and classification of rocks in general tends to great complexity If 
not confusion, and to make of petrology and of the geology of the 
Northwest a vast impenetrable Jumble if not jungle. 

The Eastern sandstone is considered to be of the age of the Potsdam, 
of New York. It is found to underlie a small patch of Trenton lime- 
stone. This sandstone is thought most likely to be of the age of the 
Keweenaw Point traps, of the north range, there having been intermit- 
tent trap-flows during its accumulation. At least at some places the 
evidence points that way, but Dr. Wadsworth admits that In other 
places there is good evidence of a fault line along Keweenaw point, as 
claimed by Foster and Whitney, and by Irving and Chamberlin, thus 
making the Eastern sandstone of later date than the traps. This is 
also indicated by the fact that debris from the traps is found In the 
sandstone.* He suggests the very probable existence of two sandstones 
in the ^'Eastern sandstone," the upper one, which is seen to be first be- 
neath the Trenton would, in that case, probably represent the St. Peter 
sandstone, and the other, if later than the traps, would be the equiva- 
lent of the St. Croix sandstone of the upper Mississippi valley, which is 
known to overlie unconformably the traps at Taylor*s Falls. Between 
these two is a heavy calcareous member which ought to be represented 
by some similar layer in the eastern part of the "upper peninsula," 
and which is probably that which has already furnished some few fos- 
sils in northern Michigan. 

The '*south trap range*" is briefly described, and is considered to be 
made up of trap-flows intorsheetcd with sandstone, the sandstone being 
of the ago of the Eastern sandstone, the two being as conformable as 

♦The subject of the age of the Eastern sandstone relatively to the 
traps was discussed at length in the Amekican Geologist, Vol. I, p. 
44. See also Vol. Ill, p. 342, where is given the first sufficient demon- 
stration that the Cupriferous rocks are of Paleozoic age, as distin- 
guished from Mesozoic. 
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two such contemporaneous rocks can be. We would suggest here that 
perhaps the ^'Eastern sandstone" is not represented by this intersheeted 
trap-and-sandstone formation, but rather by the other **younger sand- 
stone"' which is said to contain debris from the traps and from the older 
ftandstone It is quite possible that this intersheeted sandstone and 
trap formation is really the basal member of the Holyoke, representing 
the Pewabic sandstone of Minnesota. That may explain the con- 
trariety of the conclusions reached by Brooks and Pumpelly and Irving, 
as compared with those of Wadsworth. 

There is a chapter by Drs. Lane and Hubbard on certain minerals, 
others by Drs. Lane and Patton on certain peculiar rocks and their mi- 
croscopic characters. 

The report as a whole is refreshing, for it indicates an earnest at- 
tempt to treat the geology of the state of Michigan according to the 
new methods, which are as different and as much better than the old 
**Huronian'' methods as the principles of William Smith were superior 
to the floundering efforts of his predecessors. There are some notions 
in the report which we cannot accept, based sometimes on erroneous, 
preconceived ideas and sometimes apparently on bad observation. But 
it must be granted that this, being the first report of the present or- 
ganization, should be allowed the privilege of making some mistakes, 
and should be given the opportunity of correcting them in later state- 
ments when longer study shall have shown where they are. 

Seventeenth report of the Department of Qeoloqy and Natural Re- 
sources^ Indiana.— S. S. Gorby, State geologist, Indianapolis, pp. 705, 
20 plates of fossils, Octavo, 1893. With a geological map of the state, 
which shows, besides the surface distribution of the formations, the lo- 
cation of various economic industries, viz.: Stone quarries, natural gas 
areas, natural gas wells, oil areas, gas pipe lines and oil pipe lines. 
Where the drift prevails the map is left blank. 

The activities and responsibilities of the state geologist were extend- 
ed by law in 1891 so as to include the appointment and supervision of 
the following officers who make reports to him, viz.: Inspector of 
mines, Supervisor of oils, and Supervisor of Natural Gas. The reports 
of these officers make the volume largely economical, but it also in- 
cludes a chapter by S. A. Miller which describes and illustrates more 
than 150 new species of fossils. It also has catalogues of the butterflies 
and of the batrachians and reptiles of the state. 

Prehistoric America; The Mound Builders, their works and relics. 
Stephen D. Pekt, Chicago, The American Antiquarian, 1892. 8vo, 
pp. 376. Numerous figures and plates. 

The author of this volume has been editor of the American Antiqua- 
rian for many years, and is one of the best known of American antiqua- 
ries. He has had ample opportunity to become qualified to produce a 
thorough work on the Mound Builders, with such consideration of col- 
lateral subjects as easily present themselves in studying that mysterious 
people. Mr. Peet prefaces his discussion of the Mound Builders with a 
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sketch of their possible ancestors — g:lacial man — and in this part of the 
volume geologists will have the more lively interest. 

While the author has not been among the credulous in a<>cepting the 
supposed tokens of paleolithic man in America, he yet gives approv- 
ingly the points of coincidence between the European and American 
discoveries, and he so unites them in his presentation that it is evident 
that he recognizes a **paleolithic'* human age in America. He quotes 
Dr. Abbott's discoveries in the Trenton srravels and Miss Babbitt's opin- 
ions of the quartzes at Little Falls. He figures the Nampa image, 
quotes Prof. Whitney on the Calaveras skull, and Dr. Flint on the 
**Eocene or Miocene" human footprints in volcanic tufa in Nicaragua. 
He considers that Dr. Koch's claims as to the association of human im- 
plements with the mastodon (the Miasourium. of Dr. Koch) have been 
confirmed by the recent discoveries of Dr. Hughey (Aughey?) in Ne- 
braska and by his own in Ohio. In all these cases the bones of the mas- 
todon are mixed with ashes and other traces of fire, arrow-heads and 
other stone weapons. He also adopts the Davenport elephant pipe, about 
which there has been much discussion. He classes these among the 
"mysterious races," of whose origin and whose dates we have nothing 
certain, further than that they were contemporary or immediately suc- 
ceeding to the glacial epoch. It would be well here to note an error in 
the illustration intended to show the vicinity of the **Second find," i. e. 
Little Falls, Minnesota (page 4). The figure instead is a reproduction 
of a sketch map of the region of St. Anthony falls, which are about 100 
miles south of Little Falls. Aside from the doubtfulness of other evi- 
dences of paleolithic man in the United States, recently subjected to 
close scrutiny by Mr. W. H. Holmes, Mr. J. Crawford has shown (Am. 
Geologist, Vol. X, p. 160) that the human footprints in the volcanic 
tufa of Nicaragua are probably of even historic date, and that Dr. Earl 
Flint's observations were quite incorrect. 

Of the Mound Builders the author has made a long and thorough 
study. He comes at first lo the conclusion that they were not the an- 
cestors of the modern Indians, or if they were that their works are so 
<Iistinctive that they should be entirely separated from them in such an 
investigation. Where the remains of both are found in the same region 
tiiey can be distinguished. 

As to the Mound Builders proper they are divided by the author into 
sevoral classes, and into different epochs distinguishable by varying 
structures, these being the result of natural adaptation to physical sur- 
roundings, rather than of age, or stago of progress. The peculiarities 
wliich distinguish the works of the true Mound Builders from the works 
of more recent inhabitants of the region, "arise from their being exclu- 
sively earthworks, and, first, their solidity; second, their massivencss; 
and third, their peculiar forms." The author makes eight geographical 
divisions of tiie Mound Builders, and points out severally their char- 
acters. In this, however, he evidently blends the Mound Builders with 
the historic Indians, assigning to them the same peculiarities and struc- 
tures as mark the Indians that are known to have occupied the same 
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regions. Indeed, he deduces the presumed traits of the former from the 
well known traits of the latter, and does not make it clear in what respects 
the two dynasties differ from each other, yet he maintains that **there 
was a Mound Builders' age in this country, and that it is as distinctive 
as was the neolithic ago in Europe**. The neolithic age in America he 
considers to have been distinctively the Mound Builders* age. All pre- 
historic structures and mining, whether of copper, salt, steatite, mica, 
pipestone and oil wells, all workshops and stone cairns, walled towns, 
roadways and shell heaps were of Neolithic Mound Builders, who had a 
more varied and advanced culture than the Cliff Dwellers. They **fol- 
lowed hard on to the paleolithic people,** but may have been separated 
from them by a conjectural age occupied by the Mastodon and Mam- 
moth, or the Mastodon*s age. The author is inclined to regard this 
(latter) age as linked clos(^Iy with the Mound Builders, and for this he 
relies on sundry effigies and carved pipes that have the forms of the 
Mastodon. The elephant pipe of the Davenport Academy of Sciences 
has now sufficient confirmatory later discoveries to support it, but the 
tablets containing apparently Hebrew characters are thought to have 
originated from the Mormons who once dwelt along the Mississippi 
bluffs in Illinois. 

The Mound Builders knew the Mastodon and they seem to have ex- 
tended also to the time of the Buffalo, for the bones of both, or at least 
their effigies, are well known in connection with their structures. They 
were sun-worshipers, and the symbols of their religion are seen in the 
pyramid, the square and the circle which prevail. Their foes sur- 
rounded them and they built defenses. These foes were the ancestors 
of the red Indians. The **stone-grave races,'* which occupied central 
Tennessee, arc regarded as a division of the Mound Builders. They 
survived to near the beginning of history, when they seem to have been 
expelled by some hostile tribes allied to the red Indians, who preempted 
their sites. 

In the discussion of the migrations of the Mound Builders the author 
shows their very close alliance, and almost an identity with some of the 
early Indian tribes, that Is, while stating the evidence of such migra- 
tions he draws it wholly from what Is known of Indian tradition con- 
cerning themselves, and of statements from early historians. The au- 
thor, however, considers it absurd to conclude that the Indians, for in- 
stance the Cherokees or the Dakotas, were the Mound Builders or were 
descended from them. Yet he gives. In the chapter on the ^'pyramidal 
mounds," the most conclusive evidence that De Soto saw the actual 
Mound Builders, In the form of Indians, inhabiting these walled towns, 
and putting to their various uses the different structures of the villages. 
Through the volume, at least In its earlier chapters, are scattered fre- 
quent assertions that the Mound Builders were a distinct race, main- 
taining a distinct dynasty, but driven out by a hostile inroad of less cul- 
tured tribes from the north or northeast. There is, however, a pro- 
gressive modification of this idea, apparently the result of continued re- 
search by the author. It Is due, perhaps, to the method of partial pub- 
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lication, as the American Antiquarian^ which has from time to time 
contained much of the contents of this volume, put into printed shape 
the steps of the investigation, that some contradictions and some repe- 
titions are apparent on comparing the various **paper8." We come, 
then, in the chapter devoted to **Mound Builders and Indian relics/' to 
a direct statement like the following : 

**The Mound Builders changed to the Indian merely by contact with 
the white man (p. 273). ♦ ♦ * We maintain that the Mound 
Builder was a better specimen of the Indian than the native Indian is 
himself (p. 276)." 

Yet while admitting the probable conversion of the Mound Builders 
to the Indian, the author sustains the propriety of a distinction between 
them. The Indian has degenerated from the partial civilization of the 
Mound Builders, while the Mound builder maintained some traces of a 
civilization still higher, suggesting an origin from some Old World races 
who in historical records are called civilized. 

In an appendix Mr. Peet mentions the recent evidences that some of 
the tokens considered to show paleolithic men are unreliable. The in- 
terest of the reader increases toward the end of the volume, pariiMissu 
with the approach of the author to sound conclusions and to the con- 
sideration of live topics. 

The volume is clumsily put together, as a literary structure, and as a 
specimen of typography. Also much or most of the matter is old and 
familiar. Still the author is to be congratulated on the several new 
ideas which he brings forward, and especially on the skill with which 
he adjusts the Mound Builders with the Indians, and his final conclu- 
sion that generically they are the same people. 

It is to be regretted that he makes no mention of Lapham*s import- 
ant work on the earthworks of Wisconsin, for Lapham was the first scien- 
tist to announce the very conclusion to which the author finally ar- 
rives as to the identity of the Mound Builders and the Ii.dians, and in 
that he stood alone for many years. 

On the Continuity of the Paleolithic ami yeolithic Periods. By 
Jno. Allen Bkown, F, G. S. (Journal of the Anthropological Insti- 
tute of Great Britain and Ireland, vol. XXII, pp. 66-95, with four plates: 
November, 1892). The author's collections of stone implements have 
been chiefly near Eastbourne in Sussex, on the south coast of England 
in a district of high chalk hills with many ravines. The nodules of flint 
in the chalk furnished early man with abundant material for his work, 
and in many places the valleys and slopes of the hills are literally strewn 
with flakes and broi<en refuse from the manufacture of implements, 
mingled also with naturally fractured (lints. Instead of the somewhat 
indefinite two- fold classiflcationof the stages of progress in stone-working 
as paleolithic and neolithic, the author recognizes four stages, which he 
thinks to have been a continuous series. In analogy with the great 
eras of geologic time, lie gives the following names to these stages of 
advancing human skill and culture: 1. Ek)lithlc, represented by rough- 
ly hewn pebbles and nodules, showing work with a thick ochreous 
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patina, found on the plateaus of the chalk and other districts in beds 
unconnected with the present valley drainage. 2. Paleolithic, repre- 
sented by coarsely flaked implements from the higher river drift of the 
present valleys, and by others of similar forms found in the oldest brec- 
cia deposit of limestone caves. 3. Mesollthic, characterized by more 
skillfully flaked implements, which appear, by their forms and often by 
the deposits containing them, to be intermediate and transitional, bridg- 
ing the interval from the preceding to the next stage. 4. Neolithic, 
with implements of polished or delicately flaked stone. In the north- 
ern parts of Great Britain, and in Denmark and Scandinavia,comprising 
the countries covered by the European ice-sheet, the only traces of 
stone-working prehistoric men belong to this latest neolithic stage, 
showing, as was pointed out many years ago by Prof. James Geikie, that 
the more ancient stages of human progress in Europe were past before 
the end of the Ice age. 

An Introduction U» Uie Stiuly of Mamnuils, Living and Extinct. Bv 
William Henrv Fix)w^er, Director of the Natural History Department, 
British Museum, and Ricmakd Lydkkker. London, 1891, pp. xvi, 
763, with 3.57 flgures in the text. This is a well arranged, interestingly 
written, and finely illustrated volume, indispensable to the zoologist and 
scarcely less to the geologist and paleontologist,since it notes under each 
genus its representation, if any,by fossil species, while for many of the 
orders their probable phylogeny or evolution is traced. Of the Simiidae 
or true anthropoid apes of the eastern hemisphere, which structurally 
and in intelligence make the nearest approach to man, the earliest and 
only fossil species known is the extinct Dryopithecus of the Middle Mio- 
cene in France, pronounced by Gaudry to be the most generalized mem- 
ber of the family. The senior author's investigationsof the varieties of 
the human species refer them to three types: 1. Ethiopian, Negroid, or 
Melanian, black. 2. Mongolian, or Xanthous, yellow or brownish. 3. 
Caucasian (a ''misleading*' term), white, but in some branches quite 
black. The aboriginal American peoples are regarded as a division un- 
der the Mongolian type, and the Malayan, Papuan, Australian, and 
Maori races are attributed to iutermingling of the three types, chiefly of 
the first and second. The poverty of our geologic record is impressively 
exemplified by the entire lack of ^'evidence of the anatomical characters 
of man as he lived on the earth during the time when the most striking 
racial characteristics were being developed during the long ante-historic 
period in which the Negro, the Mongolian, and the Caucasian were be- 
ing gradually fashioned into their respective types.'' Among the higher 
Anthropoidea man alone has been able to migrate to the western hemi- 
sphere from his place of origin, which was doubtless with the Simiidso in 
the tropical zone of the Old World. His migration was apparently at a 
high northern latitude, where the severity of the climate debarred the 
passage of the apes and may very probably have made that of men im- 
possible until after they attained the art of making warm clothing. The 
antiquity of our race In America, however, shown by geologic discover- 
ies of stone implements, is accepted as almost equal with that yet proved 
for men in the old world, extending back in each hemisphere to the 
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Glacial period and therefore by necessary inference to some earlier time, 
either preglacial or interglacial, when the absence of the ice-sheets per- 
mitted migration. 

Thb OeoUtgical ami Natural Hlstury Survey of Minnesota, Twentieth 
Annual Report, for the year 1891. N. H. Winchell, State Geologist, 
Minneapolis, 1893, pp. 344. In this volume, besides the summary state- 
ment of the progress of the survey and records of additions to its mus- 
eum and library, the state geologist discusses the structure and origin 
of the crystalline rocks of northern Minnesota; U . S.Grant presents notes 
of field observations on certain granitic areas in the northeastern part 
of the state, along the Kawishiwi river and in the neighborhood of Snow- 
bank, Kckequabic, and Saganaga lakes, illustrated by a map plate and 
several figures in the text. H.V. Winchell and A. C. Lawson contribute 
the papers next reviewed in these pages; and Benjamin W. Thomas and 
Prof. Hamilton L. Smith write of fresh water diatomaceae in an inter- 
glacial peat bed of Blue Earth County in southern Minnesota, giving a 
list of one hundred species, all of which, excepting one or two, are now 
found living in the great lakes of the St. Lawrence or in their tributa- 
ries. The peat occurs between deposits of till, being overlain by a thick- 
ness of twenty to thirty feet. In the till, both below and above the peat, 
careful examination reveals no diatoms, but only foraminifera, radiolaria, 
and other marine microscopic organisms, which were derived from Cre- 
taceous beds eroded by the ice-sheet. 

Professor Winchell defines the principal rock terranes of the region 
northwest of Lake Superior as follows, in descending order: 

1. The Nipigon or Keweenawan series of alternating fragmental and 
eruptive beds, which south of Lake Superior are overlain by the St. 
Croix sandstone. 

2. The upper part of the Animikie series, comprising thin-bedded 
slates, silicious and actinolitic schlsts,magnetitic jaspers,and quartzytes, 
interbedded with sheets of eruptive rocks and of tufaceous sediments. 

3. Irruptive gabbro, bearing large quantities of titaniferous magnet- 
ite, and sometimes enclosing considerable masses of the next older 
quartzyte strata. Intimately associated with the gabbro are also acidic 
irruptives, as red felsytes, quartz porphyries, and reddish granites. 

4. Basal Animikie beds of Pewahic quartzyte, associated with iron 
ores and cherts, including the important iron deposits of the Mesabi 
range. This formation also encloses sheets of volcanic outflows and 
tuflfs, and is often conglomeritic with debris from the underlying 
Archtcan rocks. 

All the foregoing? are grouped together by Prof. Winchell as the 
Taconic system, which is divided from the Arcliiean by unconformity and 
a great interval of erosion. The three members of the Archaean 
group or fundamental crystalline complex are together, like the four of 
the Taconic, regarded as a grand unit In their origin and history. 

5. The Keewatln volcanic formation, consisting mainly of eruptive 
rocks and a great thickness of tuffs with more or less evidence of aque- 
ous sedimentation. These rocks are mostly graywackes, sericitic schists, 
agglomerates, conglomerates, and very fine-grained serpentlnous schists* 
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G. The Vermilion series of mica schists and hornblende schists, 
more fully and generally crystalline than the preceding, but of similar 
origin. 

7. Jjaurentlan gneiss, often conformable with the Vermilion schists, 
from which it then is distinguished by a gradual downward increase of 
feldspathic and sllicious ingredients. More frequently, however, these 
lower members of the Archaean complex are divided by a zone of disturb- 
ance, upheaval, and brecciation, with dikes and laccolite masses of 
the granitic Laurentian extending upward into the Vermilion series, or 
where this is wanting, into the less crystalline Keewatin schists. Evi- 
dently some of the Laurentian rocks were fluid or plastic after or during 
the time when the overlying Vermilion and Keewatin members of the 
Archaean complex attained nearly their present lithologic condition. 

The Mesahilron Range. By Horace V. Winchell, pp. 111-180, with 
6 plates and 9 figures in the text. (Twentieth Annual Report, Geol* 
Survey of Minnesota.) The latest discovered and probably the richest 
of the numerous iron-producing belts in the region of lake Superior is 
the Mesabi iron range, in northeastern Minnesota, lying 15 to 30 miles 
south of the Vermilion iron range, where extensive mines of hard hem- 
atite have been very successfully worked during the past ten years. 
The chief ore of the Mesabi mines is soft hematite, easily excavated 
with only the pick and shovel and capable of being rapidly worked with 
a steam shovel, lying in nearly flat deposits which have a variable thick- 
ness up to 100 feet, being usually overlain only by 10 to 50 feet of glacial 
drift. Its e:ir]iest discovery in sufficient deposits for profitable mining 
was in November, 1890, at the Mountain Iron mine, and the next at the 
Biwabik mine in August, 1891. Since that time about twenty other 
merchantable deposits of this ore have been found. and nearly a hundred 
miles of railroads have been built for its transportation to Duluth, to be 
shipped thence to Cleveland, where coal is cheaply furnished for smelting 
furnaces. Contracts have been made by the companies now developing 
these mines for the yearly shipment of 1,500,000 tons of ore, equal to 
about a sixth of ^he present lake Superior product. The cost of mining 
and loading the ore on cars Is estimated to average 25 cents per ton, and 
of its delivery in Cleveland about $3, leaving a profit of a dollar per ton at 
the present Cleveland prices for ores of the Bessemer grade here mined. 

The stratigraphic relationship and conditions of origin of the Mesabi 
iron ores are well described and discussed by Mr.Winchell,who attributes 
the original deposition of the interbanded jasper and hematite beds to 
oceanic sedimentation, both chemical and mechanical, but the present 
concentration of the ores as soft hematite deposits of great thickness 
and purity is referred to the action of infiltrating water while this area 
has been a land surface undergoing slow subaerial erosion. Sllicious 
portions of the iron-bearing strata have been dissolved and replaced by 
the ore, which preserves the bedding planes, joints, and even differences 
in texture, of the original layers of jasper, chert, taconyte, and slate. 
The underlying portion of the Pewabic quartyzte appears to have 
received the greater part of the removed silica, becoming an impervious 
floor beneath the ore deposits. The beds usually dip lO^' to 20^ S.or S.E., 
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and the width of outcrop of the ore belt Is usually a half mile to one 
mile and probably nowhere exceeds two miles, while the known length 
of outcrop in Minnesota is about 145 miles, from the Mississippi river 
at Pokegama falls east-northeast to the Canadian boundary at the west 
end of Gunflint lake. 

Sketch of the Coastal Topography of the North Side of Lake Superior 
wUh special reference to tlie abandoned Strands of Lake l^arren. By 
Andrew C. Lawson, pp. 181-289, with 6 plates and 15 figures in the text. 
(Twentieth Annual Report, Geol. Survey of Minnesota.) An abstract of 
this paper, as given in the announcements of the Ottawa meeting of the 
Creological Society,has already appeared in this volume of the Geologist 
(March, pp. 177, 178), with citations of the opinions held on this subject 
by G. K. Gilbert and Warren Upham, who differ from Dr. Lawson and 
ascribe the formerly higher levels of lake Superior, as of the other 
Lauren tian lakes, to the barrier of the waning ice-sheet. Continuous 
levelling along any of the shore lines of this ruggedly hilly and forest- 
covered coast of lake Superior has been impracticable, but the altitudes 
of the old shores have been determined by levelling at forty-eight places 
from the west end of the lake at Duluth to its southeastern angle and 
outlet at the Sault Ste. Marie. In the vicinity of Duluth the highest 
shore is 535 feet above lake Superior, or 1137 feet above the sea; and 
the highest shore anywhere discovered is on Mt. Josephine, near Grand 
Portage, about 140 miles east-northeast from Duluth, having an altitude 
of 607 feet above the lake. At Jackfish bay, again about 140 miles far- 
ther east-northeast, and somewhat east from the middle of the north 
coast, nineteen shore lines were identified, the highest being 418 feet 
above the lake; and at Sault Ste. Marie the highest one of eight shores 
observed la at 414 feet. In total, at the forty-eight localities where Dr. 
Lawson examined this northern and eastern shore of the lake, he recog- 
nizes, as he believes, thirty-three distinct former lake levels shown by 
deltas, terraces, and beach ridges, their average vertical distance apart 
being therefore about 18 feet. Where the highest beach was found, on 
Mt.Josephine,seven of these old shores are discernible. being in descend- 
ing order at 607,587,509, 313, 226, 43, and 20 feet above the lake. Where 
the greatest number for any single locality was found, at Jackfish bay, 
their hights are 418, 391, 367, 317,259, 238,228,176,158,136,128,119,103,85, 
.57,46,33, 19,and 10 feet; and at the Sault Ste. Marie, 414,365,311,224,208, 
174, 150, and 49 feet. 

Dr. Lawson thinks that this ancient lake, which was named Lake War- 
ren by Prof. J.W. Spencer, was not held in by the retreating ice-sheet 
but by land barriers, the country on the south and eai*t having been 
relatively higher than now, and that the differential subsidence of the 
land there and contemporaneous uplifting of the country about Hudson 
bay went forward without disturbance of the horizontality of the old 
shore lines north and east of lake Superior. On the west, however, it 
has been ascertained by Upham for the area of the glacial lake Agassiz, 
in the basin of the Red river and of lake Winnipeg, that it experienced a 
differential uplift increasing about one foot to the mile from south to 
north during the departure of the ice-sheet; and on the east Leverett has 
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well shown that the beaches of lake Warren south of lake Erie were 
contemporaneous with the accumulation of adjacent moraines (Am. 
Jour. Sci., April, 1892); while the basin of lake Iroquois, the glacial 
expansion of lake Ontario, according to levelling by Gilbert and Spen- 
cer, has been uplifted like that of lake Agassiz, but with a greater 
northward ascent of the old Iroquois beach, amounting to five feet per 
mile for fifty miles from Rome to near Watertown,N. Y. It seems therefore 
improbable that these recent epeirogenic movements on each side failed 
to extend across the area of lake Superior. Under the assumption 
that they were thus continuous, the highest shores at Duluth and on Mt. 
Josephine seem readily referable to an ice-dammed lake in the western 
part of the Superior basin outflowing in a channel eroded across the divide 
between the Bois Brul6 and St. Croix rivers (Geol. of Minn., vol. ii,p. 
643), from which there is an ascent of about 140 feet in a distance of 
120 miles northeast to the 607 feet shore terrace; but the 418 and 414 feet 
shores at Jackfish bay and Sault Ste. Marie, with all found at lower ele- 
vations, would belong to the more extended stage of lake Warren when 
it outflowed to the Mississippi across the low divide at Chicago, about 
595 feet above the sea, whence the former lake level now has an ascent 
of 421 feet in about 350 miles to the highest shore at the Sault. 

7'/i6 American Meteorological Journal, published now at Boston by 
Ginn <& Company, was started at Ann Arbor, by Prof. M.W. Harrington, 
who is now the chief of the Weather Bureau, at Washington, and who 
remains as a '' contributing editor.'' The journal is a valuable one for 
all physicists who study the climatology of the country, and we can 
-commend it for being ably edited and as an excellent repository of cur- 
rent discussions of the principles and progress of meteorology. 

Geologic Atlas of the United Staters, The following sheets have 
been issued as geological maps, dated Oct., 1892, Chattanooga, Kingston, 
and Hawley; also the Sacramento sheet,dated Jan., 1893, and the Lassen 
Peak sheet as * 'preliminary edition of 1892.'' Each sheet area is repre- 
sented by four sheets, one giving the topography, which is expressed by 
contour lines at intervals of 100 feet, one the areal geology, one the 
economical geology, and the fourth, structure sections or other illustra- 
tions. These four sheets, which are colored according to the conven- 
tions of the survey, are accompanied by four or five other sheets or 
pages of descriptive text, and the whole are loosely embraced in a folded 
case of heavy manilla paper, on the front or title-page of which is an 
*'index map" showing at a glance the position of the mapped area with 
respect to the rest of the country. 

These five sheets are the first completed product of the United States 
Geological Survey. When the whole country shall have been repre- 
sented in this style, the United States will have a geological and general 
descriptive atlas of which no American will be ashamed. 

8ur la constitution des depots quatemaires en Russie et leurs rela- 
tions aux trouvailles rlsultant de V activity de rhommepr^historique. 
By S. KiKiTiN. 34 pp., in Report of the International Congress of Arch- 
Aologists, Moscow, 1892. At the close of this paper, the distinguished 
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author, writing from his point of view as a geologist, gives the following 
summary of his conclusions relating to the earliest traces of man in 
Russia and his relationship to the Glacial period. 

1. The subdivision of the age of stone into the Paleolithic and Neo- 
lithic epochs should be defended for European Russia, because it coin- 
cides with the geologic division into Pleistocene and Modern, based on 
paleontdlogic data. 

2. Study of the glacial deposits of Finland and western Russia fur- 
nishes no proof of two distinct epochs of glaciation and an interglacial 
epoch; all the facts can be explained by the oscillation of the ice-sheet 
during its retreat, which was gradual but irregular. 

3. Even if one accepts the Swedish and German theory of the subdi- 
vision of the Glacial period in two epochs, the second glaciation can be 
affirmed only in the northwestern area, in a limited part of the Baltic 
region of Finland, and of the province of Olonetz. 

4. The remaining part of Russia subjected to glaciation has only 
drift corresponding to the first glacial epoch of Swedish geologists. 

5. At the time of maximum glaciation, the greater part of Russia 
presented the aspect of a desert of ice, comparable with that of Green- 
land: it bore no drift on its surface, and had no elevation above the ice 
sheet, where vegetation could be preserved. 

6. The time corresponding to the interglacial epoch and to that of 
the second glaciation of Swedish geologists was probably for the greater 
part of Russia the epoch of formation of the ancient lake deposits, loess, 
and highest river terraces, containing bones of the mammoth and other 
extinct mammals, which abounded while Scandinavia and Finland wer^ 
still covered by the ice-sheet. 

7. Agreeing with the composition and origin of its Quaternary de- 
posits, Russia may be subdivided in a series of districts characterized 
by variations in the fauna of the immense Russian plain during the 
Quaternary era and the formation of its superficial deposits. 

8. In the second half of the Glacial or Pleistocene period, the mam- 
moth and other large animals lived in great number in southern and 
eastern Russia. As fast as the ice-sheet retreated, these animals ad- 
vanced to the north and northwest; toward the end of the Pleistocene 
they reached B'inland for a very little time, and then disappeared soon 
throughout Russia, but probably lingered latest in its northeast part 
and in western Siberia. 

9. Man lived contemporaneously with the mammoth during the second 
half of the Glacial period along the boundary of the glaciation, possessing 
much industrial skill and using fire, but producing only implements of 
flaked flint. Following the recession of the ice-sheet man advanced 
toward ihe north and northwest, reaching Finland and the Baltic region 
after the end of the glaciation and after the disappearance of the mam- 
moth; but he then had attained the more advanced culture of the Neo- 
lithic epoch, making both flaked and polished stone implements, pot- 
tery, etc. 

10. European Russia presents no traces of man's existence during 
the first half of the Pleistocene or any earlier time. 
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Geology and mineral resources of Kansas^ with a geological and 
contour map of the state. Robert Hay. World's Fair edition, octavo, 
pp. 66. (From tlie eightli biennial report of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture, 1891-92.) Topeka, 1893. 

This pamphlet amounts to a compendium of the geology of the state, 
including its economic relations. The topographical map is very general- 
ized, the whole state being embraced in two octavo pages. 

The range of formations is from the Subcarboniferous (Keokuk) to 
the present, omitting, however, the Jurassic and Triassic. The Com- 
anche Peak beds and the Trinity sands of Texas are found to extend 
into Kansas, the two having a thickness of 150 feet. These and the 
** Permian " cover a horizon of beds whose age has been the subject of 
much difference of opinion. The ** red beds,'* here called Permian, have 
been put in the Triassic by most geologists, and the Trinity sands are 
claimed as Jurassic by Mr. Marcou, who also Identiiied the Comanche 
Peak beds as Neocomian. Mr. CragIn has applied locally the name 
"Cheyenne sandstone" to the formation called Trinity sands by Mr. 
Hay, although Mr. Cragin was latterly disposed to admit that the 
Cheyenne sandstone represents the northward extension of the Trinity. 

After a brief description of the various formations in their typical out- 
crops, or as discovered by deep wells, the economic products of each are 
enumerated, and their value to the material development of the state is 
presented. The important mineral products of the state are lead and 
zinc, coal, lignite, rock gas, salt, gypsum, cement, lime, building stone, 
clay, vitrified brick, mineral waters, and the surface soil. The work 
will serve, as doubtless It was designed, as a convenient hand-book of 
the natural resources of the state, for general distribution at the World's 
Fair at Chicago. 

The Eocene and Oligitcene beds of Uie Paris basin, accompanied by a 
geological map. Geokge F. Hakkis and Hexbv W. Burrows. 8vo , 
129 pp. (Read before the Geologists' Association, London, Apr. 3,1891.) 

The Paris basin is the typical area for the Tertiary terranes. There 
Cuvier and Brongniart did their classic work, and thither Lyell repaired 
for comparison of his English studies with those of his French con- 
freres. De Blalnville, P. Gervais, Pictet and latterly Gaudry followed 
Cuvier in giving to science a restoration of the extinct vertebrates. 
Such names as Deshayes, Lamarck, Lambert, DeBoury, Defiance and 
latterly Cossmann are forever linked with its molluscoidea. Its strati- 
graphic succession has been dissected, compared and established, first 
by the original explorers, Cuvier and Brongniart, and subsequently cor- 
rected and more minutely described by many savants. B^oreign students 
have a vast amount of geological literature to consult should they desire 
to know the Paris ba^in thoroughly. 

It has been the task of Messrs. Harris and Burrows to furnish an 
epitomized English re-description of the whole. In the light of the pres- 
ent condition of knowledge, eliminating, correcting, and supplying new 
material. The nomenclature is revised in accordance with accepted 
rules. Typical field sections of the various members of the series are re- 
produced, with directions how to find them. Tables show the names and 
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stratigraphic distribution of all the species. The work really affords 
a useful condensed manual of the actual Paris basin according to the 
most recent views without attempting to make correlations with English 
localities. It would be a reasonable sequel to this work if the authors should 
continue their study so as to warrant them in indicating the English 
and, if possible, the American parallels of the strata of theParis basin. 

Notes on the Correlation table of British and continental Tertiary strata. 
George F. Hakkis. (Extracted from Newton's ^'Systematic list of 
the Frederick E. Edwards collection in the British Museum," London, 
1891.) The table itself is *'An approximate correlation of the Tertiary 
beds of Europe''— an outgrowth or accompaniment of the work above 
reviewed. The **Notes" call attention to and reproduce various other 
classifications, viz.: that of Mayer-Eymar in 1884; those of Dollfus of 
1875, 1877 and 1889 ; Gosselet in 1888; Prestwich in 1888; and of Stremn, 
Meig, and Bertrand & Kilian in 1888. 

A revision of Uie British fossil Cainozoic Echinoidea. J. Walter 
Gregory. (Proceedings of the Geologists* Association, Vol. XII, Nos. 
1 and 2, Julv, 1891.) 

The author brings to bear on his results a study of all available col- 
lections, public and private. Under each species he gives ''the present 
resting place of its type specimen," and adds a general account of the 
collections in the various museums. He adds five foreign species to the 
English fauna, describes eight new species, two of them belonging to 
genera new to the British area, discards six English species as syno- 
nyms, and suggests, (1) that the London clay echinoids are dwarfed 
subtropical forms, (2) that the lower Eocene echinoids are more allied 
to the lower than the upper chalk, (3) that some connection must have 
been established between the British sea and that of the Mediterranean 
basin in the middle, and perhaps upper, Eocenes, and (4) that the most 
striking feature in the Crag echinoid fauna is that it is of twofold ori- 
gin; since in addition to the ordinary North Atlantic forms it contains a 
series of genera found in the Mexican and Antillean regions, or of 
species most closely allied to these, which testifies of some direct con- 
nection of warm, shallow sea, and probably points to the past existence 
of at least a ridge or chain of islands across the southern part of the 
North Atlantic. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



The Older Drift in the Delaware Valley. In the March num- 
ber of the Geologist professor A. A. Wright makes some statements 
concerning the older drift of the Delaware valley to which I should like 
to respond briefly, going back to the time his original paper on the sub- 
ject was presented, as well as one by professor G. F. Wright bearing 
on the same question. 

This was at Rochester, in August, 1892. On that occasion I wm 
much surprised to learn that professor G. F. Wright (whose paper was 
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presented before professor A. A. Wright's) had interpreted my report 
(in the annual report of New Jersey for 1891) as saying that the ice 
went south to Trenton and Morristown during the ice epoch antedating 
the last. I promptly indicated that I had never intended to convey this 
impression. In my report, I referred to various localities where drift 
which I regarded as glacial occurs outside the moraine. After men- 
tioning these localities, I stated my opinion that the drift there found 
was glacial, and that it antedated the moraine epoch by a long interval 
of. time. I then went on to mention other localities where glaciated 
stones and drift occur, not specifying that it was glacial drift. I have 
never at any time felt sure that it was such, and on the very page (107) 
where the localities of glaciated stone arc mentioned, I took pains to 
specify that glaciated stones are no proof that the deposits containing 
them are directly glacial. Nevertheless, since the report was inter- 
preted as I did not intend it to be, I am ready to concede that I am at 
fault, for it is a writer's business to write so that he cannot be misunder- 
stood. Of ambiguity, therefore, I am doubtless guilty. 

But when the correction was publicly made, as it was at Rochester in 
August, 1892, immediately after professor G. F. Wright had presented 
his paper, it would seem that the correction might have been accepted. 
But in the March Geologist professor A. A. Wright says: **Since it 
was pointed out that these different southernmost deposits are all with- 
in 100 feet above tide and have doubtless been transported by water and 
floating ice from the glaciated area, the author quoted has, as I under- 
stand, relinquished any claim that he may seem to have made that an 
ice-sheet ever extended further south than High Bridge and Pattenburg, 
N. J." It would be difficult to relinquish a view which I never held. 
Since I only '*seem to have made" the claim, professor Wright doubtless 
knew of my disclaimer, which was made before the presentation of his 
paper. It is, therefore, not clear why he should ^'understand" that I had 
relinquished the claim after the puhlication of his paper, which followed 
the retiding by an interval of some months. I was perfectly well aware 
of the altitude at which the deposits in question occur from the begin- 
ning, since I had been on the ground with the topographic maps in hand. 
Furthermore, the fact that the deposits are low has no decisive signifi- 
cance as bearing on their origin. 

Professor Wright also quotes me as referring to *'a subdued terminal 
moraine eastward from Trenton," when my words are **The topography 
in this region east of Trenton is very much like that of a subdued ter- 
minal moraine." My statement concerning the topography is strictly 
true. The reader must Judge whether the quotation of professor 
Wright fairly represents what I say. More than one writer in the past 
has referred to the moraine-like topography of certain parts of Florida. 
It is to be hoped that they may be spared the fate of being quoted as 
saying that there are moraines there. 

So far as professor Wright's further statements are concerned I only 
wish to add that, if I have seen them correctly, the ^'deposits between 
the moraine and the southern border of the glaciated area" are not *'es- 
sentially the same as that of the moraine itself and of the deposits north 
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of the moraine;'' and that further, so far as lam familiar with the region, 
there are not "many places" in New Jersey where there are such 
accumulations of bowlders that "the moraine could well be brought 
further south than It is plotted, without doing violence to the facts." 
That there are ^'abundant accumulations of bowlders and tiir' south of 
the moraine is certain; but that they are such as to make it possible to 
bring the moraine further south is not true of any single locality wHh 
which I am familiar. Since, however, I have not seen the moraine and 
drift outside It at every point, I will not attempt to say that professor 
Wright's statement Is necessarily wrong. But the criterion for the 
position of the moraine is something else than "such abundant accumu- 
lations of bowlders and till." ^ R. D. Salisbury. 

Remakks on Mk. Andrew C. Lawson's Sketch of Uie coaatal topogra- 
phy of the north side of Lake Superior tvlUi tspecUil reference to (he cUhiji- 
doned strands of Lake Warren. (20th Ann. Report Geol. Survey, Minne- 
sota.) 

P. 274. — TeiTo^e bay— '^Recognized as early as 1847" (by Logan — Re- 
port Geol. Sur., Canada). 1st. Logan's terraces are three miles below 
the PctUs EcrUs, sixty miles east from Terrace bay of Lawson. 2d. Lo- 
gan saw them in 1846, not 1847, and described them in his Report of 
Progress for Vie year 1846-7, page 35. 

The same terraces are beautifully represented in Agasiz's Lake Super- 
ior, frontispiece, and described at p. 66, as Rim^rc f) Ui Chienne (Dog 
river of Lawson). 

In Agassiz's Lake Superior, tliere are represented other terraces at 
Toad river (Riviere aux Crapauds), between Montreal river and Michi- 
picoien (page 54). I suppose Mr. Lawson calls it Sand river? .1. M. 

Don Pedro de Sai.terain y Leguarra, Head Geologist of the Span- 
ish West Indies, died at Havana, the 20th of February last. Born at 
Trun on the river Bidasoa, Bicaye, the 12th of March, 1835. Salterain 
was appointed mining engineer in 1858, by the Spanish government, 
and had charge of the celebrated copper mines of the Rio Tinto, near 
Huelva. Then he was transferred to the famous quicksilver mines of 
Almaden, and three years after ho was sent to Cuba, as chief engineer 
of the Oriental district of mines. He became Inspector-general of mines, 
and had charge of all the geological and mining surveys of the Islands of 
Cuba and Porto Rico. His paper: **Breve resena de la Mineria de la Isla 
de Cuba," 1883, gives a good description of all the mines existing in Cuba. 
His geological works, which are the most important, are: first, a de- 
scription of the "Juridiciones de la Habana y Guanabacoa" with an 
excellent geological map of the environs of Havana, Madrid, 1880; and 
second, his complete geological map of Cuba, scale 1:2,000,000, 1869-83, 
published with Don Manuel Fernandos de Castro, Director of the Geo- 
logical map of Spain, in the Utdrtinde Ui Comision del Mnpa Oeologico 
dc Esfhuln, Madrid, 1HS4. Besides Salterain wrote several papers on 
the j'arthq wakes of Cuba. He was a modest and most exact observer. 

' J. M. 
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SiONOR Felice Giobdano, Director of the Geological Survey of Italy, 
died 16th of July, 1892, at Vallombrosa, a summer resort in the Tuscany 
Apennines, where he was spending his vacation for his health, much 
impaired two years previously by a very severe attack of influenza. He 
fell into a deep ravine, and was found dead. Giordano, in his Journey 
round the world, 1872-74, visited extensively the United States and 
Mexico, stopping first in California, and then crossing over by the Great 
Salt lake, to the Mississippi valley. He passed one week in September, 
1874, at Cambridge, with his old friend Jules Marcou. At New York 
Mr. S. P. Emmons showed him all the works and collections made by 
the survey directed by Clarence King, and ever since Giordano kept an 
excellent remembrance of Mr. Emmons, asking often about him and his 
new works. 

Extremely modest, very learned, Giordano published from 1864 to 
1893 forty-five papers on geology, mining industry, and his voyages to 
Borneo and in Southern Asia. With his friend Quintino Sella, he made 
the first successful ascent of the Matterhorn (Monte Cervino), from the 
Italian side of the Alps, in September, 1868, only two days after Tyn- 
dalTs ascent from the Valais side. 

Giordano was Chief Inspector of the Mining Engineer corps of Italy, 
and the head of the corps ; he was also the first Director of the **Service 
de la Carte G<k>1oglque" at Rome. He has been succeeded by Signor 
Niccolo PellatI, as Director and chief of the *'Reai Corpo delle Miniere.*' 

J. M. 

J. J. CoLLENOT, a well known French geologist and paleontologist of 
Semur, COte-d'or, died during the fall of 1892. His very large and fine 
collection of Jurassic fossils, more especially of the Lias, attracted to 
Semur many geologlsts,among them the great paleontologist Alcide D*Or- 
blgny, who took Semur {SineniUTia In Latin) for his typical locality of 
the Lower Lias, called by him Shiemurian. Many of the Liassic fossils 
bear the name of CollenoUU^ In honor of Monsieur Collenot, who pub- 
lished a remarkable geological description of the vicinity of Semur, near 
Dijon. 

Collenot was a successful public notary, who retired from public life 
with a handsome competency, which allowed him to pursue his geologi- 
cal researches. His collection was thrown open to every observer, and 
he received In the most friendly and hospitable way all geologists, more 
especially foreigners, for he used to say: '^Farther distance from which 
a geologist comes to see me, the more I must try to please him." Be- 
sides loading him with fine fossil specimens, he treated his visitors to 
the best of Burgundy wines. Professor Alphcus Hyatt, of Cambridge, 
always remembers and speaks with enthusiasm of the cordial reception 
and treatment of Collenot, when he visited him In the seventies. 

J. M. 
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PERSONAL AND SCIENTIFIC NEWS. 



The Missouri Geological Survey has just passed through the 
hands of the 37th general assembly', with a considerably reduced 
appropriation. Twenty thousand dollars were allotted for the 
maintenance of the survey' during the next two years, including 
printing. The cause of the reduction was a recent diminution in 
the rate of taxation. The non-partizan character of the organiza- 
tion of the survey' also militated against it in the hands of the 
dominant party. 

The Minnesota Geological Survey received a cash appropria- 
tion of ten thousand dollars at the hands of the late legislature. 
This is to be used exclusive of printing, and, united with the pro- 
ceeds of the Salt Spring fund, will sustain the survey during the 
next two vears. 

There has been an order issued by the Michigan Board of 
Geological Survey to remove the headquarters from Houghton to 
Lansing. All the employ <!*s of the survc}' were dismissed May Ist. 
There is a strong sentiment against the union of the Survey with 
the Mining School, in the directorship, and that seems to be the 
cause of the action taken. The citizens of the northern peninsula, 
however, insist on retaining the Survey headquarters at Houghton, 
near the school but not direct! v connected with it. 

The Governor of (Jeorgia has appointed W. S.Yates, of the 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, State Geologist of Georgia, in 
place of Dr. J. W.Spencer. 

Apatite in Norbotten, Norway. — In the'^Neues Jahrbuch 
fiir Mineralogie," lft93, page 38, G. Loesstrand gives the result 
of his observations on the occurrence of apatite in this district. 
After mentioning the researches of Brr>gger on the scapolitic 
gabbros of Norway, and the fact that they are very rich in apatite, 
Loesstrand goes on to sa}* that although the olivine-gabbro is rich- 
est in apatite, yet its occurrence seems to be restricted to 
districts where the original formation containeii a good deal of 
apatite, and that this mineral did not seem to be so much in the 
gabbro itself as where it came in contact with hornblende slates. 
The gabbro contained most apatite where hornblende slates appeared 
in intimate association with it. When the gabbro was permeated 
with stringers of pegmatite, apatite was veiy likely present, and 
when these pegmatite lodes contained a good deal of plagioclase, 
the chances of finding apatite were still further increased. A» 
usual accompaniments of the apatite he mentions titanium mine- 
rals, hornblende, enstatite, mica, scapolite, epidote, and tourma- 
line. One of the lodes traversing the hornblende slates, gneiss 
and gabbro carries rose-red quartz and salite at one point, and 
farther away hornblende, plagioclase, quartz and tourmaline, and 
what is of special interest, crystals of scapolite 7 in. long and 
1.18 in. thick. 
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A NEW FUNGUS FROM THE COAL MEASURES. 

By H. Hbrzbr« Berea. O. 
Plate IX. 

Genus INCOLARIA, n. gen. 
Incolaria seouriformis (n. sp.). 
. Evidences of the presence of acotyledonous plants of soft cellu- 
lar tissue, such as Fungi, during the Carboniferous period, grad- 
ually multiply. It is not the abundance of the same species that 
we find, but representatives of various tribes of this family, in- 
dividualizing their genera or species. The present genus had 
hitherto not been recognized by geological researches. However 
- meager these finds are, it is a gratifying fact that 96 much of the 
flora of remote ages is disclosed to us. 

Our genus was of the peculiarity to colonize in figures of barky 
filling them throughout their extent along the principal axis, ac- 
commodating it$elf to the irregvlar forms of the opening and send- 
ing laterally ^ from the length of its stem, numerous vertical, broad, 
'rounded, securiform, thin mycelia, 1^ to 2 inches in diameter, three 
or four of them overlapping each other irregularly at different dis- 
tances, ten of them thus presenting themselves. 

The Fungus here described is similar in habitat to Lesquereux'a 
Rhizomorpha sigillariae. It was found under the bark of a Sigillaria 
imbedded in the Zoar limestone, Tuscarawas Co. ,0., and its peculiar 
undulating outlines contrasting with the linear fluting of the Sigll- 
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laria arrested my attention at once. Parts of carbonized bark are 
still attached to tiie Sigillaria and between the mycelia of the fun- 
gus thin layers of coal are observable, showing that an effort was 
made by the resinous bark to exclude the intruder in coating it with 
its substance, until the fungus prevailed, separating the bark from 
the decaying substratum, and in falling was buried in a calcareous 
sea; hence the impossibility of preservation of its cellular arrange- 
ment or filamentous texture. The fine calcareous mud has filled 
its soft and loose tissue, calcifying it thoroughly, leaving only its 
unmistakable form and habitat. The Sigillaria, retaining some of 
its carbonaceous matter with faint traces of cicatrices, is thinly 
'Covered with fine fragmentary crinoids and shells, as is also its 
parasite. The limestone slab, bearing on its surface these forms, 
contains the common fossils of that time. 

The substance of the fungus above described is of dirty yellowish 
color and of chalky softness, quite different from the hard, dark- 
bluish limestone. It is without any carbonaceous matter, fully 
concurring with another most remarkable fungus of a quite differ- 
ent genus from coal No. 5, Tuscarawas Co., 0., the substance of 
which is essentially the same. The latter is a most remarkable 
preservation with cellular arrangement and sporiferous tubes, and 
is astounding in size and generic character. It will be described 
in another paper. 



RECENT CHANGES IN THE MUIR GLACIER. 

By 8. Prentiss Baldwin, Cleveland, Ohio. 

A comparison of the measurements of motion of the Muir gla- 
cier made by Prof. G. F. Wright, in 1886, with those made by 
Prof. H. F. Reid, in 1890, brings out strongly the dependence of 
a glacier upon the minor and perhaps local changes of climate, and 
the rapidity with which the effects appear. 

In 1886 Prof. Wright reported a rate of sixty-five to seventy 
feet a day in the most rapidly moving portions;* but in 1890 Prof. 
Reid found no higher rate than a little over seven feet a day. t 
The bare statement of this apparent discrepancy, without 
any explanation, very naturally led, at first, to the belief 
that one set of measurements must be incorrect, and as 



*Am. Jour. Sci., Jan., 1887; Ice Age In North America, 1889, p. 50. 
fNational Geographic Magazine, vol. iv, p. 44. 
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Prof. Wright's observations were confessedly made with less care 
than Prof. Reid's his results were discredited. For that reason 
it seems necessar}', before explaining the causes of difference, to 
turn attention for a few moments to the measurements themselves. 
This is made more necessary by the strange position taken by a 
recent writer, who, assuming that a glacier always moves at the 
same rate, and assuming that the measurements were taken in the 
same place, and in similar manner, has overlooked the statement 
made by Mr. Gushing, that * ^undoubtedly the ice was in more rapid 
motion at the time of Prof. Wright's visit, "* and overlooked the 
other literature of the subject, to attribute the entire discrepancy 
to inaccuracy of Prof. Wright's observations, t 

When Forbes began his observations on the Mer de Glace, in 
1842, he made the following table of the results given by pre- 
vious observers, and after perusal of the table he declared that no 
confidence whatever could be placed in their records. 

Bakewell 540 feet per year. 

De la Beche 600 •* ** *» 

Shirwell 300 ** " ** 

Rendu 365 *' *» »* 

Saussure's ladder 375 »* »* *» 

But Rendu pointed out to him the reason for the differences, 
and in 1845 Forbes seems to have accepted Rendu's point of 
view. Prof. Tyndall says in his * 'Glaciers of the Alps:"t '*The 
numbers in the above table differ widely*, and it is perhaps natural 
to conclude that such discordant results are of no value, but the 
fact really is that tvery one of them may be perfectly correct, " This 
old lesson is perhaps not yet quite out of date. 

The reasons for the discrepancy may well be divided into three 
classes: first, the probable error; second, difference in manner or 
locality of measurement; and third, actual difference of motion of 
the glacier. 

1. Probable Error. 

A. When Prof. Wright's results were announced six years ago, 
comparatively little was known of the motion of the glaciers in 
Greenland, or of other large glaciers, and the contrast of the Muir 

^American Geologist, Oct., 1891, p.216. 

fW J McGee, Am. Anthropologist, Jan., 1893, p. 89, and Science, Dec. 
2, 1892, p. 317. 

tPage 305. 
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motion with the few feet a day of the Alpine glaciers raised, at 
once, the feeling that such motion was impossible. But, at the 
present day, I would hesitate to take time to show the inherent 
possibility and probability of such motion, except that the work 
done by Danish geologists in measuring the rates of many Green- 
land glaciers seems to have escaped the notice of a recent writer 
in Science, who alludes to Prof. Wright's measurements as not **in 
harmon}' with all other observations."* 

Mr. Upham has kindly sent me the following notes from an 
article on ' *The Inland Ice of Greenland, " in the Scottish Geographi- 
cal Magazine :t *'The velocities of the same glacier at different 
seasons have also been partl}^ determined. During this work, 
fluctuations have been discovered, of which the nature and cause 
remain completely unknown The measurements of twenty- 
five or thirty glaciers ending in deep fiords prove that the 

middle portions of all these glaciers, at the period of quickest mo- 
tion, have an average velocity of 51 feet in twenty-four hours, or 

a little over two feet per hour The true home of icebergs 

is the coast between 68^^ and 75^ north latitude, which contains 
all the large ice-fiords on the western side that are thoroughly 
known. The most southerly, the Jacobshaven fiord, has been 
most mlnutel}' explored, and the observations extend over 
many 3'ears. The depth of the glacier in the center prob- 
ably' amounts to considerably over 1,000 feet. The breadth 
is 14,000 feet, and the middle part moves in July OS^ feet 
in 24 hours (Helland, 1875). About 4,000 feet nearer the side, 
in March and April (Hammer, 1880) the speed was 33 to 51^ 
feet. The declivity of the whole glacier was only ^^....The 
examination of the next section, from 69}^ to 72^^, was the 

work of Steenstrup The Torsukatak glacier is 25,000 feet 

broad, and the velocity at some distance from the center is 16 to 
25 feet in 24 hours (according to Helland, 29,000 feet broad; 
velocity in the center, 30 to 32 feet)." Karajat glacier, 19,000 to 
22,000 feet wide, velocity 22 to 38 feet. Itivdliarsuk glacier, 
17,500 feet broad, velocity 46 feet in April, 21 to 28 feet in May. 

Between 72^^^ and 75^, in the Bay of Augpadlartok **the 

branch of the inland ice, which there descends into the sea, has 

*W J McGee, Science, Dec. 2, 1892, p. 317. 

fVol. v, pp. 18-28, Jan., 1889, translated by W.A. Taylor from Dr. H. 
Rink in *'Ze1tschrift der Gesellschaft fnr Erdkunde zu Berlin, vol. 23,. 
No. 5." 
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the highest rate of velocity ever observed in a glacier, namely, 
100 feet in 24 hours, or over 4 feet an hour. A measurement at 
about the same point gave only 34 feet per day in April. '* 

In another place* we find that Prof. Steenstrup writes to Prof. 
Joseph Prestwich: **Mr. Care Ryder has measured a progress or a 
flow of the great glaciers, ninety-nine feet per diem or in twenty- 
four hours in summer, and thirty to thirty-five feet in twent^^-four 
houi*s during winter months. " 

The great size of the Muir glacier may well lead one to ex- 
pect a high rate of motion, while its form, and the small outlet 
through which its several hundred square miles of ice must be 
forced, would point to even a higher rate. The measurements of 
1886t were taken with a sextant, reading by vernier to ten seconds, 
from a base line, which was very carefully measured several 
times. They were taken every four days, and every reading was 
made independently by Prof. Wright and the writer, and in case 
of disagreement each read the angle again. In no case did the 
two readings differ by more than twenty seconds, and seldom more 
than ten seconds, a variance which would not cause more probable 
error, in the greater motions, than a few inches or a foot The 
central portions of the glacier were so broken that it was impos- 
sible to cross or to set flags near the center, so measurements were 
taken to certain well defined pinnacles of ice. 

From the fact that Prof. Reid*s party were unable to recognize 
from day to day any definite ice pinnacles from their base line, 
it has been suggested that Prof. Wright may have mistaken one 
point for another. Professor Wright's base line was at the same 
level as the ice surface, and the faster moving points were white 
seracs of unusual form, seen against the dark background of the 
mountain beyond, while several of the nearer points were black 
with moraine matter and were seen against the white ice be- 
yond. 

Prof. Reid's base line was several hundred feet above the level 
of the ice, and he, of course, saw each point projected against its 
own color. I well remember that we could not recognize our 
points when we were above their level. The identification was 
complete, for to this day I remember the points well enough to 

*Nature, Dec. 29, 1887. 

fFor full account see Am..Tour.Sci.,Jan., 1887, p. 8, and The Ice Age in 
North America, p. 50. 
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sketch them so that Prof. Wright could recognize each one and 
call it by name. Prof. I. C. Russell writes me that in his attempt, 
in 1890, to measure the motion of the Seward glacier, his base line 
was on the same level as the boulders and pinnacles to which he 
sighted, and the identification was complete. 

In fact, a re-examination of the measurements shows no room 
for error more than the probable error necessary to any observa- 
tions under such conditions. What this is cannot be exactly as- 
certained. Prof. Reid gives as the possible error in his observa- 
tions two feet, or a ratio of 2:7. Prof. Wright's measurements 
were made with a less accurate instrument, but, on the other hand, 
the ratio of probable error deci-eases as the distance measured is 
greater, so that 2:7 would seem too large. That ratio would be 
twenty feet, but the probable error can hardl}' be more than ten 
feet, with a possible error of fifteen. 

B. Prof. Reid, finding it impossible to identify seracs from his 
base line, undertook to set a line of flags across, and measured 
their motion with a theodolite, from two points on opposite sides 
of the glacier. * 

Prof. Reid made only two observations on his most rapidly mov- 
ing flags, on Jul}' 21st and four days later, but on the flags nearer 
the sides he was able to make several measurements. He gives 
two feet as the amount of possible error on his central flags. Thus 
it would seem that only a very small part of the discrepancy 
can be explained by inaccuracy of observation. 

2. Difference of Method or Locality. 

A. Prof. Reid, speaking of his inabilit}' to flnd the direction of 
motion from his observations, sa^'s: '*Thi8, however, was unim- 
portant, for the direction is given by the moraines, which were 
about at right angles to the line E-K. " This seems not quite ac- 
curate, for examination of the map shows that the moraines of the 
eastern half are crowded by the strong stream from the north 
more and more toward the east side, as they near the front of the 
glacier, without anywhere turning toward that side. 

According to Prof. Reid's map, the moraine from Nunatak I, 
in moving two miles down the glacier, is forced three-fourths of a 
mile to the side. The moraines from Nunataks H and I, in mov- 
ing one and a half miles down, move five-eighths of a mile toward 

*Nat. Geog. Magazine, vol. iv, p. 43. 
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each other, while the moraine from H is forced one mile toward E 
in a distance of two miles. The moraine from Granite canon io 
moving down three miles is forced sidewise more than one and a 
half miles. From this it is evident that at any point of the mo^ 
raine the direction of motion is not the direction indicated by the 
moraine at that point, but varies from that course 15° to 45** to 
the east. So the moraines at the line of sight indicate a motion 
at right angles to that line, while they are really pushed sidewise 
toward E rapidly enough to increase Prof. Reid's most rapid rate 
by one-fifth, or more than a foot, and to become an important fea- 
ture in higher rates. 

B. In regard to the localities of the measurements, it must be 
noted that the ice-front was 3,000 feet farther back in 1890 than 
in 1886, but all the measurements were taken within 6,000 feet of 
where the ice-front of 1886 stood. 

In 1890 the part of the glacier where Prof. Wright's points 1^ 
2, and 3 had been, was gone; the part which contained 4 and 5 
disappeared while Prof. Reid's party were camped there; and the 
localities of 6, 7 and 8 had become nearl}' the land front of the 
ice. Prof. Wright's point 5 was farthest back, but that was at 
least 1,200 feet in front of Prof. Reid's line of measurement 
Prof. Wright's point 2 was 3,700 feet in front of that line. It 
should be stated that these points are not accurately located on 
Prof. Wright's sketch map in the *'Ice Age in North America." 

Examination of the glaciers of the Alps has shown that very 
considerable local differences of rate are caused by a small variation 
in descent or form of the bed. The Muir glacier must be subject 
also to more or less local influence from the side glaciers entering 
it, but it would hardly seem that these causes could account for 
more than small differences. They ma}' have been responsible for 
a part of the seeming discrepancy between the measurements of 
the two seasons. 

C. Prof. Reid, finding it impossible to cross the glacier was un- 
able to set flags over a distance of fifteen hundred feet in the 
most crevassed and most rapidly moving portion of the glacier. 
That his measurements thus fail to give the highest rate then ex- 
isting on the glacier. Prof. Wright has pointed out in his last 
book* and this undoubtedly explains a part of the discrepancy, but 

*Man and the Glacial Period, 1892, p. 47; also Amkbican Gkolooist, 
Dec., 1892, p. 397. 
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Mr. Gushing has recently well shown that it is quite incompetent 
to explain the whole difference between eight or ten feet and sixty- 
five feet. * 

3. Actual Difference of Motion of the Glacier. 

A. Mr. Gushing first pointed out the connection between the 
reduced rate of motion found in 1890 and the remarkable changes 
of condition which had taken place since 1886,t and Mr. Upham 
has quite recently attributed the apparent discrepancy in part to 
that same cause,t but the extent of these changes and of their 
effect seems not to have been fullv shown. 

So much evidence of recent recession of the glacier has been 
given in all late accounts, and Mr. Gushing has so clearly pre- 
sented that evidence to the readers of this magazine} that little 
comment is necessary. Suffice it to say that the glacier has been 
retreating very rapidly for the last fifty or one hundred 3'ears, 
leaving long stretches of moraine upon which no soil has formed 
and no plant grows, although the region is very favorable to vege- 
tation. The eastern half of the glacier seems to have very little 
motion, and to receive very little re-enforcement from winter snows. 
In fact, it is entirely cut off from its sources of supply, and re- 
treats down its valleys instead of up. Where we should expect 
n^vd we find a lake and the melting end of the glacier. Mr. Gush- 
ing says: < 'Hence the ice lying in Granite canon presents the same 
features as that in Main valley. The ice is inert It has no 
feeders. It has disappeared from the upper portions of the val- 
ley while yet lying in considerable force in the lower portion. It 
diminishes in altitude toward the head of the cafion, the highest 
point in the vicinity lying nearly three miles south of the entrance. " 
Again: *'If there is the present slow flow of ice in Main valley 
already spoken of, a flow in both directions from the highest point 
of the ice, there must be a corresponding slow fiow of the ice back 
into Granite cailon. " That this remarkable diminution is quite 
recent is evident from the moraines which extend from Granite 

^American Geologibt, April, 1893, pp. 276-8. 
f American Gkolooist, Oct., 1891, p. 216. 

^'^Coni pari son of Pleistocene and Present Ice-sheets,** Ottawa meeting 
of G. S. A., Dec. 29, 1892. 

See also *'Muir Glacier/* S. P. Baldwin, Scientific American, April 9, 
1891, p. 227, and **RevIew of Prof. Reid's Studies of the Muir Glacier," 
In American Geoixhjist, Nov., 1892, p. 326. 

{American Geologist, Oct., 1891, pages 210-216. 
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-cafion and Main valley to the ice-front, although the upper por- 
tions now move back toward their parent ledges. 

The roost noticeable change was the recession of the ice-front 
three thousand feet during the four years from 1886 to 1890. 
The position of the ice-front depends mainly on the rate of motion 
of the ice and on the rate at which the front melts back or breaks 
off. The aerial melting is evidently a small factor in the retreat 
of the water front, and conditions under water are subject to but 
very slight variations, as of temperature or tides. It follows, there- 
fore, that this recession can only be due to reduced rate of motion. 

In 1886 the ice-front was from 250 to 300 feet high above the 
-water, and the general surface where the measurements were taken 
was a little over 400 feet above the water. In 1890 the hight of 
ice-front varied from 126 feet to 210 feet,* averaging 170 feet 
The diflference is much gi'eater than at first appears, for this level 
of 170 feet was back at the point where Prof .Wright's furthest 
measurements were taken, that is, where the ice stood over four 
hundred feet above the water in 1886. Since the slope of the 
glacier from the front was nearly the same in both periods, we 
must conclude that the entire surface of the glacier was two hun- 
dred and thirty feet higher in 1886. 

The moving force of the glacier is that part which is above the 
sea level, for it is evident that the ice below sea level is restrained 
from originating any tendency tx) motion outward by the presence 
-of the waters of the ba}-. This moving force, then, in 1886, was 
two and one-third times as great as in 1890, or, if we drop one- 
third to allow for error, it was at least twice as great, while the 
mass to be moved, if we suppose the glacier to be about one 
thousand feet thick, was only about one-fifth greater. Just what 
the eflfect may be of such a diflference in vertical front, is difficult 
to say, but it is certain that any cause aflfccting the entire surface 
of the glacier must have a much intensified eflfect, when its results 
arc condensed into the small space allowed by the narrow opening 
into Muir Inlet 

B. On account of the general low condition and the position 
of the ice-front in 1890, the western branch seems to have added 
little, if an}', pressure toward the outlet, while in 1886 it pushed 
directly toward and into the outlet 

C. The glacier in 1890 was discharged through an outlet fifteen 

♦See map by Prof. Reld, Nat. Geog. Mag., vol. iv., p. 55. 
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hundred feet wider than in 1886. It is evident that when amass 
so great as that of the Muir glacier is forced through a very narrow 
outlet, the rate of motion through that opening must be very great, 
while any widening of the outlet will largel}* decrease the rate. 

D. The form of the ice front of 1886 seems to show that the 
glacier was in an actual state of advance during that season. When 
a glacier, which has both land and water front, remains in a state 
of equilibrium, or of retreat, the water front retreats more rapidly 
than the land front, and forms an emba3'ment. A projection of the 
water front beyond the land wings indicates positive advance. 

Prof. Reid has set forth ver}' clearly the conditions holding at 
the ends of tide- water glaciers.* He shows that the waste by 
melting above the water surface is unimportant, but that the ice in 
contact with the water is melted more rapidly than that exposed to 
the air. Add to this waste the loss b}' breakage, and it is plain 
that the water front wastes more rapidly than a land front. In 
tide-water glaciers the breakage is the more rapid because of the 
tides, particularly in Glacier ba}', where the usual tides are about 
fifteen feet and the spring tides as much as twent}' -three feet The 
period of most numerous ice falls in 1886, was the time of spring 
tides. I think Prof. Reid observed the same phenomenon. 

This emba3'ed form is illustrated in most glaciers of to-day 
which have water fronts, as the Greenland glaciers. The Tracy 
glacier of Bowdoin bay shows it very plainly, as pictured by Lieu- 
tenant Pear}'. The Marjelen lake encroached upon the Aletsch 
glacier while it stood at high level. 

But the moraines of the Glacial period show this more plainly, 
since we know that the ice was in retreat or equilibrium while they 
were formed. A great moraine which crosses New Hampshire and 
Vermont turns northward near Burlington and passes through Mil- 
ton, Vt., to Beekmantown and Altona, N. Y., showing an embay- 
ment of ten to fifteen miles. Mr. Upham writes me: **A8 you 
inquire about the glacial lake Agassiz, whether its expanse of 
water washing the ice-front caused it to be indented by an embay- 
ment, as made known by the courses of the terminal moraines 
which come to (and in very low and changed form run across) the 
lake area, I have to reply, Yes,ver3^ definitely so, for the eighth, 
ninth, tenth and eleventh, or respectively the Fergus Falls, Leaf 
Hills, Itasca, and Mesabi moraines. The extent of the indenta- 

*Nat. Geog. Mag., vol. iv, pp. 47-49. 
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tion of the ice boundary was fifty to one hundred miles back from 
the lobed extensions of the ice-sheet on each side. "* 

The slowly changing land wings are only aflfected by long con- 
tinued causes, while the water front easily vacillates with any 
slight change of conditions. The Muir glacier affords a striking 
illustration. In 1886 the water front extended about fifteen hun- 
dred feet beyond the land wings, indicating advance. In 1890 it 
was in a very low condition and at least fifteen hundred feet back 
of the land wings, as beautifully shown in photograph taken by 
Prof. Reid.t In 1891 Miss Scidmore found the front still in em- 
bayed form, but it is a significant fact that the season of 1892, 
like 188G, was a season of real advance, as shown both by the 
form of water-front and by the fact that the ice had actually ad- 
vanced nearly to the position occupied in 1886. 

It should be noted that a small angle of ice, in the center, pro- 
jecting, even in the embayed form, beyond the rest of the water 
front, is no indication of the general condition of the glacier, but 
only of the more rapid motion in the center. 

E. While the width of outlet from the great amphitheater of 
the Muir glacier onl}^ slightly exceeds the width of many Alpine 
glaciers, the area of ice to be discharged through this outlet is 
much greater than the area of any Alpine glacier. 

The remarkable changes in the glacier are evidently due to this 
concentration of efifects, and do not demand unusual changes of 
climate. What the diflference of meteorological conditions may 
have been it is impossible to say, on account of the fragmentary 
character of the observations taken in Alaska, and their distance 
from Glacier bay. 

TUCUMCARI MOUNTAIN. 

By W. F. Cummins, Austin, Tex. 

Tucumcari mountain is situated in New Mexico on the south 
side of the Canadian river about fiftv miles west of the west line 
of Texas. It is one of a number of buttes in that vicinity , remnants 
of the old table land. 

In 1853, professor Marcou passed through that part of the 
country and afterwards published a map of the line traveled over 
through eastern New Mexico. 

*See also ^'Glacial Lakes in Canada,*' Bulletin, G. S. A., vol. ii, p. 273. 
fNat. Geog. Mag., vol. iv, p. 47. 
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In 1891, I traveled the same route followed by professor Mar- 
cou, and when I reached the localit}- found that the mountain 
marked Big Tueumcari on Mareou's map is now called Mount 
Revuelto, and his Little Tueumcari is called Big Tueumcari, and 
the name Little Tueumcari is now applied to the small mountain 
between his Big and Little Tueumcari. 

The question very naturally arose as to which butte was really 
entitled to the name Big Tueumcari, the Cerro de Tueumcari of 
the first travelers. After looking into the matter as closely as my 
facilities admitted, I concluded that from some cause unknown to 
me, Marcou was in error, and so stated in my report and made my 
map to correspond with the facts as I understood them. I did not 
know Prof. Marcou's reasons for applying the names as he had, 
and did not assign an}' reason why I thought a mistake had been 
made by him. 

In the American Geologist, Dec, 1892, in a review of my re- 
port, Prof. Marcou contends for the correctness of his designation, 
saying, <' The map of Mr. Cummins in the Third Ann. Rep. Greol. 
Sun'C}' of Texas, is at variance with the three first maps published 
and according to the right of priority' cannot be used for geograph- 
ical names of the Tueumcari mesa. " 

It is due to Prof. Marcou and no less to myself for me to make 
a statement of the reasons why I believed him to be mistaken in 
the application of the names. 

A word in regard to priority as I understand it : Had Prof. 
Marcou and part}' been the first explorers through the country 
and had they found a number of buttes and designated any one 
of them by a certain name and given its position on a map so 
that it could be identified b}* later travelers, he then could have 
claimed priority. But if he went into a country where others had 
been before him and where a peculiar butte had previously been ob- 
served and named and where such a minute description of it had been 
given as to enable others who visited the same locality later to iden- 
tify it by the description, then the claim for priority would not be 
available for any map he might publish that did not agree with 
the previous designation. It was upon the very ground of priority 
that I thought Prof. Marcou was wrong in his designation. 

Prof. Marcou can maintain his right to priority to the name 
^^ Pyramid mount" for one of the buttes in that vicinity because 
he gave that name to a hitherto unnamed hill. But Prol Marcou 
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lays no claim to the name Tucumcari, but affirms that he applied 
the name to a butte that had been so designated by others by that 
name and was well known at the time of this visit. His claim for 
priority has no force unless he can show that he followed what had 
already been done by others. 

That he did not follow what others had done before him I think 
can be shown, and that he did not so follow his predecessors was 
my reason for making my map different from his and suggesting 
the mistake. 

The first thing to consider then is, the amount of information 
in existence at the time of Prof. Marcou's visit, and the precision 
with which mount Tucumcari had been described. 

The first mention I have been able to find of Tucumcari is in 
"Commerce of the Prairies," written by Josiah Gregg.* 

In that report it is said that he left Van Buren, Ark. , on the 
21st of April, 1839, with an expedition for Santa Fe, New Mex- 
ico. The party traveled up the north side of the Canadian river. 
When about sixty miles east of the nan'ows of the Canadian on 
the 20th of June, he left his wagons and with three Comancheros 
(Mexican Comanche traders) as guides started ahead for Santa Fe, 
while the wagons were to follow more leisurel}'. They followed a 
cart trail up the north side of the Canadian to the narrows where 
the point of a very high plateau projected so abruptly against the 
river as to render a passage with wagons very difficult if not im- 
possible. He says: "Upon expressing my fears that our wagons 
would not be able to pass the Angustura in safety my comrades 
informed me that there was an excellent route of which no previ- 
ous mention had been made, passing near the Cerro de Tucumcari, 
a round mound visible to the southward. " 

Gregg sent one of the Mexicans back to the wagons with in- 
structions directing the party to take the route by Tucumcari 
which they did and reached the Pecos river at Anton Chico. 

In 1840 a party known as the Santa Fe expedition, left Austin, 
Texas, bound for Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

The expedition divided into two parties at the head of Big 
Wichita river. One party was to travel ahead as rapidly as possi- 
ble while the other was to follow at a more leisurely gait. The 
first party traveled northwestward and struck the Canadian at the 
Arroya de Truxillo and followed up the river to the road from 

•Com. Prairies, Vol. li, p. 59. 
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Independence, Mo., to Santa Fe which led them to Anton Chico. 
Some Mexicans were sent back as guides to the other party which 
was led by the way of Tucumcari and along the road afterwards 
pursued by emigrants along the Canadian to New Mexico. (Pa- 
cific R. R. Reports, Vol. XI, p. 39, Supplement. ) 

In 1849 Lieut. J. H. Simpson traveled through the country. 
Keeping along and over the bluffs bordering the south side of the 
Canadian river as far as Rocky Dell creek, they graduall}' diverg- 
ed southwest from the river to the Tucumcari hills. Continuing west 
they crossed the Gallinas some ten miles above the mouth and 
struck the Pecos river at Anton Chico. 

Of that part of the trip Lieut. Simpson makes the following 
statement. 

Page 13. — **The next object of Interest to the traveler will be Cerro 
de Tucumcari, or Tucumcari hill, which he will begin to see a mile or 
two after crossing Emigrant creek. In relation to this hill I extract 
the following from my journal : 

**Camp 55, June 16. — The route to-day has been interesting, on ac- 
count of its developing the accuracy of my calculations in regard to our 
geographical position. Soon after taking up the line of march, a small, 
faint, cloud-like appearance of small but growing extent, exhibited it- 
self, bearing magnetically nearly west. A few miles further on, this 
appearance gave way to a well defined, truncated cone. Proceeding 
still farther on, and in proportion as we progressed, a domelike appear- 
ance gradually unfolded itself, till at length, when we had almost reach- 
ed our present camp [page 14], an assemblage appeared which did not 
fail to strike many of us as being a most excellent representation of the 
dome of the Capitol at Washington. This object which we have gazed 
at nearly all day with the greatest interest, we take to be the Cerro de 
Tucumcari ; and if so it very satisfactorily accords with the geographi- 
cal position which my observations, in connection with the map of 
lieutenant Abert, give. There have been some among the emigrants 
who have been disposed to be skeptical as to the efficiency of the watch 
— as they call the chronometer — in determining our position ; but, as 
Capt.Marcy remarked to me this afternoon, *they must now begin to have 
more faith in its reliability.' The guide we have with us, though ac- 
quainted with the country on the north side of the Canadian (west of 
the Antelope hills) has known nothing of it on this side since we left 
the vicinity of Choutau's."* 

And again: 

*'Camp 57, June 18. — This day has been one of interest to us, for two 

♦Report of Exploration and Survey of route from Fort Smith, Ar- 
kansas, to Santa Fe, New Mexico, made in 1849 by First Lieut. James 
H. Simpson, Corps of Topographic Engineers. (House of Representa- 
tives Ex. Doc. No. 45, 31st Cong., 1st Session.) 
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reasons. A number of Ck)manches — the first we have met — have been 
into camp and we have been assured by them that the hill which we 
have been regarding for the past three days is indeed Cerro de Tucum- 
cari. My calculations then have proved correct ; and when there has 
been so much to mislead — perpetrated doubtlessly unwittingly by those 
who have preceded us — in regard to the distance to Santa Fe, it is a 
gratification to find that the information I have given from time to time, 
in direct opposition to more flattering statements, has become corrobor- 
ated. 

**And again from my Journal of the same day, in reference to my visit 
to the hill : 

**Finding that our road to-day was shunning the hill which we are 
now assured is the Cerro de Tucumcari of Gregg, when seven miles from 
our last camp I started for it in company with an escort of three dra- 
goons, to approach and ascend it. Startling on our way some eleven or 
twelve deer and half a dozen hares, and passing over a poor soil covered 
with the Mexican soap plant, we reached it after a two hours or eight 
miles ride. Telling one of the dragoons to time his horse around the 
base, and giving the charge of the others to the other dragoon, I took 
the third with me up the hill. After a most laborious ascent, of which 
some fifty feet were nearly vertical, we reached at last its summit. On 
every side was an unobstructed view. To the west and south lay a con- 
fused mass of irregular hills, with here and there a well defined conical 
one to characterize the scene. Far behind to the west lay a range of 
mountains or hills, and more conspicuous than the rest a high peak 
which I thought might possibly be a glimpse of the Rocky mountains. 
(It proved not, however, to be these mountains.] 

**To the south some eight miles distant, I could see with my recon- 
noitering glass the serrated tents of our little command, quietly repos- 
ing on a timbered affluent of the Canadian, to which they had resorted 
since I had left them. To the southeast and east lay the famous *Llano 
Estacado* of the Mexicans. To the northeast and north lay a limitless 
extent of broken undulating prairie, no signs of the Canadian being ap- 
parent. Pacing the top of the mound I found it to be 230 yards by 370 
in area; and by a measurement of the slope of the hill, and roughly re- 
ducing it to an angle of 45 degrees, I made its hl^ht to be over 700. The 
circumference of its base to our surprise I found to be nearly six miles, 
it having taken a horse two hours, less eight minutes, to walk around 
it. It was most refreshing to both the dragoon and myself in [page 15] 
our descent, when we were almost ready to die with thirst, to find a cou- 
ple of small springs whence we drank copiously.' " 

It will be seen very readily from these quotations that there was 
a well known route through the region at the time of Prof. Mar- 
cou's visit and one of the buttes was known as the Cerro de Tu- 
cumcari. 

The description of this butte is given b}* Lieut. Simpson with 
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such minuteness that there is no mistaking to which of them he 
gave the name Cerro de Tucumcari, and that the description he 
gives cannot be applied to the Big Tucumcari of Marcou and can 
only be applied to the one designated b}' me as Big Tucumcari, 
for the following reasons : 

First, — From the distance at which Tucumcari can be seen 
from the eastward along the route traveled by Lieut. Simpson, be- 
ing the same route traveled by Marcou. Lieut. Simpson says of 
it.: **a mile or two after crossing Emigrant creek. " I traveled 
along the same road and saw it from the top of the plains eight 
miles east of the Texas state line. 

The adjoining plate is an exact copy of Prof. Marcou's map up- 
on which is shown the line of travel. The dotted line shows the 
northern escarpment of the Llano Estacado, which rises to the 
hight of four or five hundred feet above the plain along which the 
line of travel is marketi. The map shows the relative position of 
the hills under discussion. 

Now let the reader take this copy of Marcou's map and with a 
ruler draw a line touching the extreme northern limit of Marcou's 
Big Tucumcari, and his Mont Revuelto, and he will see that a 
straight line protracted will not again touch the line of travel af- 
ter having crossed it at the base of Marcou's Revuelto. From 
anywhere east of the Revuelto along the line of travel, according 
to his map, his Big Tucumcari cannot be seen. Revuelto of Mar- 
cou is a point of the Staked Plains and is as high as his Big Tu- 
cumcari. Of Revuelto he says: "It is the most prominent peak 
and the best landmark of the area and it is not easy to make a 
mistake with. " Being so prominent it of course hid from view 
from the east his Big Tucumcari. 

Second, — The form it presents when first seen in the distance. 
Gregg mentioned it as a round mound plainly visible from the 
north. Simpson mentioned it as a "well defined, truncated cone," 
and as they got nearer it resembled the dome of the capitol at 
Washington. 

That is exactl}' the appearance of the butte called Big Tucum- 
cari by me, but the other presents no such appearence when view- 
ed from an}' direction, and especially from the east as it cannot be 
seen very far in that direction. 

Third, —ThQ hight of the summit. Lieut. Simpson estimates 
the hight of the hill above the base at 700 feet By repeated 
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measurement with an aneroid barometer we found the bight of the 
summit to be 620 feet above the base and 4720 feet above the sea 
level; while Marcou's Mont Revuelto, the most prominent peak, 
is 4520 above the sea level, making the hill I call Big Tucumcari 
200 feet higher than all other peaks in that vicinity. This accounts 
for the fact that the one called Cerro de Tucumcari comes into 
sight before the others from diflferent directions. 

Fourth. — The situation the two hills occupy as to the old road. 
Simpson put it on the north side of the road. In the quotation 
from his journal he says: ^'To the south some eight miles distant^ 
I could see with m}^ reconnoitering glass the serrated tents of our 
little command, quietly reposing on a timbered affluent of the 
Canadian." 

It will be seen by reference to the map that the Big Tucumcari 
of Marcou is on the south side of the old road, the road passing 
very near to its northern base. 

Fifth. — From the position Cerro de Tucumcari occupies with 
reference to the other hills in the vicinitv. 

The Cerro de Tucumcari of Lieut. Simpson is the most north- 
em hill in the vicinity. He says: **To the northeast and north 
lay a limitless extent of broken undulating prairie;" and again, 
**To the west and south lay a confused mass of irregular hills." 

Sixth. — From the area of the base. The hill called Big Tu- 
cumcari by Marcou is irregular in outline, and the side on the 
north next to the road is nearly four miles in extent and is not 
less than ten miles in circumference. 

Lieut. Simpson says of Cerro de Tucumcari: *'The circumfer- 
ence of its base to our surprise I found to be nearly six miles, it 
having taken a horse two hours, less eight minutes, to walk 
around it." 

Seventh. — From the size of the area of the summit. On the 
top of Prof. Marcou's Big Tucumcari there is not less than two 
square miles. 

Lieut. Simpson says of the one he called Cerro de Tucumcari : 
**Pacing the top of the mound I found it to be 230 yards by 370 
in area." We found it to be about the area given by Lieut Simp- 
son. 

Eighth. — From the difference in position of Cerro de Tucum- 
cari of Simpson and Big Tucumcari of Prof. Marcou as to the 
Llano Estacado. The hill called Big Tucumcari by Prof. Marcou 
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is the one farthest south and is only a few miles from the escarj)- 
ment of the Llano Estacado. Lieut Simpson says : < «To the 
southeast and east lay the famous <Llano Estacado' of the Mexi- 
cans. " Had he been within a few miles of the Plains and they in 
full view on the south with no intervening hills he would certain- 
ly have mentioned them in that direction as well as to the south- 
east and east. 

It is evident to me for the reasons assigned that the Big Tu- 
cumcari of Marcou is not the same as the Cerro de T^ucumcari of 
Simpson, and that the one now known as Big Tucumcari by the 
inhabitants of the country and so marked on my map is the one 
described by Lieut. Simpson. 

The name Revuelto,as applied to a hill in that vicinity, is not 
mentioned by any of the early travelers through the country prior 
to the visit of Prof. Marcou. The name is given by him to a point 
of the Staked Plains where the line of the escarpment turns almost 
at a right angle from a west to a south course. It is not an iso- 
lated peak as are the other buttes in the vicinity, and is only prom- 
inent on account of the turning of the line of escarpment so ab- 
ruptly to the south. The hill called Big Tucumcari by Marcou is 
now called Revuelto by the inhabitants of that country. 

The peculiar appearance of the Staked Plains at Monte Revuelto, 
described by Prof. Marcou* * *as having a second gigantic step or 
grade called by the Mexicans Monte Revuelto," is also espec- 
ially applicable to his Big Tucumcari. When it comes into sight 
at his camp No. 3 there is seen to be a second hill or step on the 
top of the other, sitting back some distance from the top of the 
first elevation. 



NOTE ON AN AUGITE SODA-GRANITE FROM 

MINNESOTA.! 

By Ulysses Sherman Qrant, Minneapolis. Biinn. 

The object of this communication is to call attention to an 
interesting type of granite from the Pre-Cambrian rocks of north- 
eastern Minnesota. It occurs on the shores of Kekequabic lake, 
which lies near the northern edge of Lake county and only a 
mile or two south of the International boundary. This granite 
has often been mentioned in the reports on this region, but it has 

*Geol. N. A., p. 55. 

fPoblished by permission of the State Geologist of Minnesota. 
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never been carefully studied microscopically and chemically. It 
is found in two facies, a granitic and a porphyritic, which seem 
to be rather distinct from each other in their field relations and in 
hand specimens, but in reality they are very closely related, un- 
doubtedly forming parts of the same rock mass. The granitic 
facies occurs in a roughly oval area whose major axis (east and 
west) is about four miles, the minor axis being less than two. It 
has been described as a fine syenitic gneiss or granite* and as a 
pyroxene granite, t The porph3Titic facies is confined to a number 
of small, isolated areas occurring irregularly in the clastic rocks. 

The minerals composing the granite are feldspar (mostly anor- 
thoclase), quartz and augite, with accessory hornblende, biotite, 
apatite and sphene. The structure of the rock is truly granitic, 
its description as a gneiss arising from the fact that it is some- 
times broken into roughly parallel layers, but there are no 
structural or mineralogical differences between the layers. The 
granitic facies is of a dull pinkish color and of medium grain; 
the feldspar often shows a decided tendency to a more or less 
complete idiomorphic development. The prophyritic facies is 
of a gray color and has a very fine-grained — almost microgranitic 
— ground-mass composed of quartz and feldspar; in this ground- 
mass are imbedded numerous large and sharply outlined phen- 
ocrysts of feldspar and smaller ones of augite. The feldspar 
phenocrysts are sometimes arranged in roughly parallel lines, but 
this is never verj' pronounced. 

On chemical analysis the two facies are found to agree very 
closely. A noticeable fact brought out by these analyses is that 
in both cases the proportion of soda is very much larger than 
that of potash. Using the term ' *8oda-granite" as a true granite 
in which the soda is in excess of the potash, this rock would 
belong to the series of soda-granites, which, w^hile reported from 
several localities in Europe, have as yet been rarely found in 
America. Such a rock has been described by W. S. Bayley from 
Pigeon point, Minnesota, on the north shore of lake Superior, 
in connection with a quartz-keratophyre. X The analyses of both 

♦N. H. Winchell, Geol. and Nat. Hist. Survey of Minn., 16th (1886) 
Ann. Rep., pp. 3(U-369; 16th (1887) Ann. Rep., pp. 100-108. A. Wlnchell, 
Ibid., ir)th Ann. Rep., pp. 149-156. 

tU. S. Grant, Ibid.. 20th (1891) Ann. Rep., pp. 69-82. 

^A quartz-keratophyre from Pigeon Point and Irving's augite-syenites. 
Amer. Jour. Sci., (3) vol. 37, pp. 54-62, Jan., 1889. 
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facies of the rock under consideration and of three other soda* 
granites are as follows: 

I II III IV V 

Si Oj 66.84 67.42 68.00 70.69 72.42 

TI Oj 0.40 

PjO^ tr 0.07 0.20 

Alj O, 18,22 15.88 16.ia 15.20 13.04 

Fe, O, 2.27 1.37 3.68 3 76 0.68 

FeO 0.20 1.14 0.65 2.47 

Mn O tr 0.09 

CaO 3.31 3.49 4.05 3.31 0.66 

MgO 0.81 1.43 0.95 0.45 0.58 

Kj O 2.80 2.65 2.04 2.31 4.97 

Na, O .5.14 6.42 4.32 4.69 3.44 

H, O 0.46 0.05 0.56 1.21 



100.05 99.92 100.49 101.07 100.37* 

I is the granite from Kekequabic lake, Minnesota (No. 551 G 
of the Minnesota Survey series) ; II is the prophyritic facies of 
the same (No. 86G); III is a soda-granite from Donegal, Ireland ;t 
IV is the Aughrim (Ireland) soda-granite ;+ V is the rock from 
Pigeon Point, Minnesota.? In comparison with the last three 
analyses given above and other published analyses of soda- 
granitesll the rock here described is seen to be lower in the 
amount of silica and usually higher in soda than other granites 
of this series. The large proj)ortion of soda finds expression in 
the composition of the augite as well as in that of the feldspar, 
as will be seen in the analyses given below. 

The feldspars are mostly poly syn the ticall}' twinned and show 
the optical properties of plagioclasc, but a considerable number 
in the granitic facies of the rock are untwinned and seem to be 
monoclinic in character. Zonal structure is quite common in the 
phenocrysts of the p)orphyritic facies. On separating a powder 
of a fresh specimen of the granitic facies (No. 551 G) by means 
of Thoulet's solution, the larger proportion of the feldspar fell 
between 2.58 and 2.62, which would indicate that it was a mix- 
ture of the orthoclase and albite molecules, and the anal3'sis of 

^Including traces of Li, O and CI and 0.15 of Ba O. 

f S. Haughton, Q. J. G. S., v. 20, p. 269. 

tW. J. Sollas, Trans. Roy. Irish Acad., v. 29, pt. 14, p. 471. 

JAtner. Jour. Sci.,(3) v. 37, p. 59. 

I Cf. A. Gerhard, Neiios Jahrbuch f. Mfn., Pet. u. Pal., 1887, II, pp. 
267-275. 
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this feldspar, as here given, shows that it belongs to the anor- 
thoclase series. It is to be noticed that the silica percentage 
SiOj AljO, Fe,0, CaO MgO KjO Na,0 H,0 ToUl 
67.W 19.27 0.82 0.75 0.02 3.05 6.23 0.90 99.03 

is larger than is required by the amount of soda, potash and lime 
present; this is probably due to the fact that a small amount of 
quartz was so intimately intergrown with the feldspar that the 
two could not be completely separated. This feldspar is then an 
anorthoclase with approximately the composition Or^^ Ab^^ An^. 
The specific gravity of several of the phenocrysts of the porph}'- 
ritic facies of the rock was determined. It ranges from 2.59 to 
2.60, which, together with analysis of the whole rock (II above), 
is sufficient proof of its being anorthoclase. 

The quartz is found .in comparatively small quantities, rarely 
amounting to more than one-quarter of the mass of the rock. 
It never occurs as phenocrysts in the p>orphyritic facies of the 
granite and in the granitic facies it was the last mineral to crys- 
tallize, occupying small areas between the feldspars, which are of 
larger sizes and frequently partially idiomorphic. 

The augite is the most interesting mineral in the rock, as true 
granites in which this mineral is the chief ferromagnesian con- 
stituent are comparatively rare. It makes up from five to twenty 
per cent, of the whole rock and in the majority of sections is the 
only ferromagnesian mineral present. A few small flakes of 
biotite are found in some sections, and original hornblende occurs 
less frequentl3\ In the porphyritic facies and in the freshest 
specimens of the granitic facies the augite is seen in its best 
development. It occurs in short, stout prisms bounded by the 
unit prism, ortho-pinacoid and clino-pinacoid ; the terminal faces, 
with the exception of the basal plane, are not well developed, 
there being a tendency to the rounding off of the edges of the 
basal plane, but a clino-dome is sometimes noticeable. The 
color of the augite is green, although there are parts of some 
crystals which are colorless, and entirely colorless individuals are 
rarely seen. A slight pleochroism is to be noticed in some sec- 
tions, a and b being green and hardly distinguishable from each 
other, while c is a yellowish green. Zonal structure is rather 
common ; in such cases the center is colorless or of lighter color 
than the outer la3'ers. The colorless centers sometimes pass 
graduall}' into the colored rims, but usually the two are separated 
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by a distinct line. Ttie outlines of these colorless cores are ir- 
regular and are usually not crystal lographic planes. The green 
cr}'8tals and rims have a lower index of refraction, lower double 
refraction and a smaller extinction angle than the colorless 
variety. In a section of a zonal crystal cut parallel to the clino- 
pinacoid the colorless interior has an extinction angle, measured 
against the cleavage, of 40 degrees in acute angle B, while the ex- 
tinction angle of the green outer rim is about 25 degrees. From 
this it seems that the green crystals and rims contain more of the 
acmite molecule than the colorless ones. A very t^'pical fresh 
specimen (No. 86 G) of the porph\Titic granite was powdered and 
the augite separated and anal3'zed. This augite is fresh and un- 
altered and the powder, which fell at about a specific gravity of 3, 
is quite pure, as in this specimen of the rock the only minerals 
present were feldspar, quartz, augite and a few small fibers of sec- 
ondary hornblende. The analysis is as follows: 

SiO, Al.O, FejO, FeO CaO MgO KjO Na^O H,0 Total 
53.19 2.38 9.25 5.15 17.81 9.43 0.38 2.63 0.01 100.23 

Assuming that this represents an isomorphous mixture of the 
diopside, heddenbergite, acmite and fassaite molecules, and calcu- 
lating their relative proportions, we get approximately the result 
given below. In the considerable percentage of the acmite mole- 
cule this approaches in composition the augite of the more alka- 
line rocks, the eleolite syenites. 

Diopside, Mg Ca 81,0^ 47 per cent. 

Heddenbergite, Ca Fe SijOg 27 

Acmite, Na Fe SijO^ 21 

Fassaite, Mg Al, SIO^ 5 »* 

The augite is often seen altering to fine green hornblende nee- 
dles, and sometimes the needles have been developed all through 
the rock mass. An attempt has been made to measure the angles 
occurring on some of the larger cr3'8tals of augite detached from 
the rock, but the faces gave such imperfect reflections that no re- 
liable results could be obtained. 

The original accessor}^ minerals occur only in small amounts. 
Secondar}' hornblende is common and abundant in all the altered 
specimens of the granite, while original hornblende has been no- 
ticed in but three sections, and here it, together with the biotite, 
is as abundant as the augite. Biotite, aside from the case just 
mentioned, is sometimes seen in small flakes in the porphyritic 
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facies of the rock. Apatite occurs sparsely in short, stout prisms, 
and sphene is uncommon. 

The writer expects to present soon an account of the geolc^y of 
the region about Kekequabic lake, in which this interesting gran- 
ite will be treated more in detail. There is reason to think that 
soda-granites will be found more extensivel}^ dieveloped in the lake 
Superior region than has heretofore been supposed. It seems 
that some of the augite syenites of the Keweenawan, as already 
suggested,* may fall into this class, and there are numerous d^'kes 
in the Keewatin of northeastern Minnesota, described as quartz- 
porphyries and syenite porphyries,! a careful study of which will 
probably show that their feldspar is largely anorthoclase. 

Thanks are due to Prof. G. H. Williams for kind suggestions 
and aid in the study of this granite; and to Prof. J. A. Dodge and 
C. F. Sidener of the University of Minnesota by whom the analy- 
ses were made. 

Petrographical Laboratory^ John$ Hopkins University. 
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DRIFT MOUNDS NEAR OLYMPIA, WASHINGTON. 

By G. O. RooBRS, Dorchester, Mass. 

Nature's architecture is always interesting, often beautiful; but 
frequently the history of a structure presents many perplexing 
difficulties to solve. Toward the western coast of Washington, a 
few miles south of Olympia, are found an immense number of pe- 
culiar tumuli, from three to five feet high, thirty feet more or less 
in diameter, regular in size, having the form of a bFoad-based cone, 
composed of a heterogeneous mass of sand and gravel, enclosing 
plentiful water-worn pebbles and cobbles, such as usually appear 
in modified glacial drift These mounds cover a large area, em- 
bracing hundreds of acres, for the most part open prairie, with a 
very slight westerly dip. The forests, however, have encroached 
to such an extent that large numbers of the mounds are found 
within the timber. They can be numbered by thousands, and are 
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so plentifully distributed that in the open prairie they present the 
appearance of a vast field of hay-cocks. They are without order. 
The bases of many lie nearly contiguous, while others are many 
3'ards apart. The nearly level earth between the tumuli is more 
or less strewn with pebbles and cobblestones, similar in character 
to those of the mounds. These heaps at once attract the attention 
of ordinary observers as they pass through them on the railway 
train to and from Olympia. To the trained student of Nature 
they inspire a subtle and profound interest, but the attempt to 
solve the problem of their history involves many difficulties. For 
the last twenty years they have been studied with more or less 
care. Several theories have been presented, which require men- 
tion here. 

The speculative hypothesis that the tumuli were built by fish 
while the land was submerged in comparatively still water seems 
improbable from their physical structure. Fish,forming heaps for 
breeding purposes, would not pack together sand, gravel and oob- 
.bles, as in these large mounds. It has been supposed by some 
that the Indians constructed them for burial places, or to clear the 
land. If for burial places, there should be found remains of some 
character to indicate the fact. If to clear the land for agricultural 
purposes, why heap the earth with the cobbles? Again, why take 
so much trouble, involving a vast amount of labor (which is not 
accordant with the Indian character), to clear the stony land, 
while millions of aci-es lie on every side already quite clear? 
Others have suggested **that they were raised as foundations for 
huts on a wet soil. " The character of the soil of the mounds, 
and of the surrounding i*egion, precludes this theory. It would 
seem that no careful observer can entertain either of the above 
views. 

The remaining theory, and the only one which commands seri- 
ous thought, is that of Prof. Joseph Le Conte,* of California, 
whose opinions.should always be approached and viewed with the 
highest respect. He saj^s, referring to the prairie tracts, often 
called < *everglades, " on which the tumuli are situated: 

'Proceedings of the California Academy of Sciences, Dec. 15, 1873; 
Am. Jour. Scl., Ill, vol.vii, pp. 365-7, April, 1874. See also descriptions 
and discussions of the origin of these and similar natural mounds, by 
A. R. Wallace, G. H. Kinahan, J. Le Ck)nte, W. M. Williams, J. Dur- 
ham, and W. M. Gabb, in Nature, 1877, vol. xv, pp. 274, 379, 431, 530; 
vol. xvi, pp. 6, 7, 24, 183. 
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These are doubtless old bottoms of Puget sound, made dry by eleva- 
tion. They are covered with drift soil. These grassy prairies are cov- 
ered as thickly as possible with mounds, about three to four feet high, 
and thirty to forty feet in diameter. There are probably millions of them. 
The general appearance is that of almost perfect regularity of size and 
shape. The soil of the mounds is rather fine drift, with pebbles not 
larger than a pigeon's egg. The intervals between the mounds are 
strewed with larger pebbles. The mounds are occupied by ferns, the 
intervals only by grass. These treeless spaces are called *mound prai- 
ries* Erosion removes the finer top soil, leaving it, however, in 

spots. The process once commenced, weeds, shrubs, and ferns take pos- 
session of these spots as the better soil, or sometimes as the drier soil, 
and hold them, and by their roots retard the erosion there. In some 
cases a departing vegetation— a vegetation gradually destroyed by an 
increasing dryness of climate — is an important condition. 

Professor Le Conte argues that the agency of erosion must ac- 
count for these mounds. He starts with the idea that these tracts 
"are doubtless old bottoms of Puget sound, made dry by eleva- 
tion. " Did subsequent erosion take place? If so, it would ap- 
pear that the newly elevate<l plain was c*omparativeIy smooth, a 
surface stratum of the same material as the present tumuli being 
quite evenly distributed over the entire area. Then **erosion" be- 
gan, etc. , as above quoted. At this juncture, I pause to point out 
what seems a grave error in at least one of Prof. Le Contes affir- 
mations. It would seem that he could not have personall}' exam- 
ined these tumuli, or at least with care. He savs: *'The soil of 
the mounds is a rather fine drift, with pebbles not larger than a 
pigeon's egg. The intervals between the mounds are strewed with 
larger pebbles. " Instead, the tumuli contain as large pebbles and 
cobblestones as those strewed between them. They range from 
the size of a pigeon's egg to three, five, or more inches in diameter. 
I think it is quite true, however, that the soil at and near the top 
of the mounds may be slightl}* finer, also that the pebbles may 
average a little smaller than those below. In fact one receives 
the impression that there is a gradation, not altogether uniform 
however, from finer material above to coarser below, throughout 
the mass. It is quite safe to affirm that more than half the bulk 
of these mounds is composed of coarse gravel enclosing lai^e peb- 
bles and cobbles, the major part of which are quite the same as 
between the mounds. Hence it is reasonable to suppose that if 
this area was elevated as a smooth plain, its surface was material 
like that of the mounds, evenly distributed. If then the finer mat- 
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ter was removed by erosion, as suggested, the intervals between 
the mounds would not be strewed with gravel stones so thinly dis- 
tributed as to leave fairly good grazing for stock, but must have 
been abundantly covered with pebbles and cobbles. Again, it 
would seem irrational to suppose that any conceivable wind cur- 
rent could sculpture these mounds by erosion. There remains no 
other eroding agent but running water flowing in some general di- 
rection. Hence these mounds must have been elongated with their 
major axes parallel with the flow. Currents of water of sufficient 
force to sweep not only the finer matter but a mass of coarse gravel 
one to two feet deep from between the tumuli, yet leaving the 
mounds standing as they now appear, also seem quite inconceiva- 
ble. Manifestly the facts that exist must exclude this hypothesis 
as well as those before noticed. 

In offering the following explanation of the origin of these 
mounds, I would hesitate to say that there can be no other way to 
account for the phenomena, but must admit that I can see no other 
which will explain all the facts. At the least, it is earnestly hoped 
to enlist sufficient interest, if possible, to lead to a satisfactory so- 
lution of this question. 

There appears to be sufficient evidence to warrant a belief, that 
during the Glacial period this region was ploughed over by moving 
ice. It lies within the southern edge of the drift-bearing area, as 
mapped b}' Chamberlin. The general appearance, however, would 
not warrant one to affirm that this locality was covered by an ice- 
sheet moving in the same general direction as that east of the 
Rocky mountains, but rather of a local character, similar to those 
now existing in Alaska, which start from the crests of the mountains 
and flow in all directions into the valleys and onto the plains be- 
low, carrying forward and distributing the glacial drift as worn 
boulders, cobbles, sand, and gravel. During and after the retire- 
ment of the glacier, the drift was greatly modified by floods of 
water, the result of the wasting ice and frequent i^ains. East of the 
tumuli plain, the land, much of which is now under farm cultivation, 
gradually rises toward the remote mountains. Wells are sunk in 
this land from which to obtain water for domestic purposes. At 
the surface the soil is from one to three or more feet deep and 
overlies a coarse cobble drift, which is composed of material alike 
in character with that of the mounds. The wells pass through 
from six to ten feet of this cobble drift to a substratum of finer 
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gravel into which the wells extend from two to four feet, where 
permanent water is secured/ 

Imagine this large tumuli plain to be covered with a sheet of ice 
reduced to a moderate thickness by ablation on the border of the 
retiring active glacier, and having, like the forest-covered border of 
the Malaspina ice-sheet in Alaska, no motion except the gradual 
waste by liquefaction. However, the forces which modify the 
drift are yet active, so that boulders, cobblestones, gravel, and 
sand are being brought forward from the higher levels by periodic 
floods, the product of accelerated melting of the glacier during a 
prolonged increased temperature. From time to time, during the 
especially rapid melting in the summers, the greater floods would 
overflow the entire ice-plain, carrying along with them the smaller 
boulders, cobbles, gravel, sand, and clay or finest silt of the drift, 
which would be spread on the ice surface. It is a well observed 
fact that coarse gravel carried onto a plain by a strong flow of 
water has a tendency to accumulate in masses or heaps. A slight 
depression in the surface, or some obstruction, may arrest the on- 
ward movement of a boulder or large cobblestone, while theflner 
material would more or less pass on. This boulder might stop 
another, and so on, the general result being a somewhat unequal 
distribution of the drift over the surface of the ice. The flood as 
its force decreased would manifestly leave the whole surface more 
or less covered with the drift debris. As the sun sends its rays 
onto the drift thus distributed with its substratum of ice, three 
agencies modifying the drift claim our consideration, namely, heat, 
gravitation, and the accumulation of water in the depressions. 
The thicker masses of debris would collect more of the heat of the 
sun and this would cause a faster melting of the ice or in other 
words would make a depression at such points, into which gravita- 
tion would carry additional diift by sliding from the adjacent ice 
surface and by the washing action of rains and streamlets. 

After formulating this h37x>thesis in regard to the tumuli of the 
*< mound prairies,'' I was ver}' much gratified in finding the fol- 
lowing statements which add greatly to the strength of my argu- 
ment 

Prof. I. C .Russell, in his work on the glaciers of Alaska,* 
gives on page 120 the following description of lakelets on the 

**'An Expedition to Mount St. Elias, Alaska," National Geographic 
Magazine, vol. iii, pp. 53-203, with nineteen plates, May 29, 1891. 
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Malaspina glacier or ice-sheet, occupying deep well-like depressions 
or pits constricted half way down, somewhat in the shape of an 
hour-glass, into which the drift exposed by ablation on the con- 
tiguous ice surface falls, so that it would be left as a mound if the 
ice were melted away. 

On the moraine-covered portion, especially where plants have 
taken root, there are hundreds, perhaps thousands, of lakelets, occupy- 
ing kettle-shaped depressions If we should go down to the 

glacier and examine such a lakelet near at hand, we should find that the 
cliffs of ice surrounding them are usually unsymmetrical, being espe- 
cially steep and rugged on one side and low or perhaps wanting entirely 
on the other. But there is no regularity in this respect; the steep 
slopes may face in any direction. On bright days the encircling walls 
are always dripping with water produced by the melting of the ice; lit- 
tle rills are constantly flowing down their sides and plunging in minia- 
ture cataracts into the lake below; the stones at the top of the ice cliffs, 
belonging to the general sheet of debris covering the glacier, are con- 
tinually being undermined and precipitated into the water. A curious 
fact in reference to the walls of the lakelets is that the melting of the 
ice below the surface is more rapid than above, where it is exposed to 
the direct rays of the sun. As a result the depressions have the form of 
an hour-glass. 

Speaking of the Galiano glacier, on page 89, Russell says: 

My surprise therefore was great when, after forcing my way through 
the dense thickets, I reached the top of the hill, and found a large ket- 
tle-shaped depression, the sides of which were solid walls of ice fifty feet 
high. This showed at once that the supposed hill was really the extrem- 
ity of a glacier, long dead and deeply buried beneath forest-covered d6- 
t)ris. In the bottom of the kettle-like depression lay a pond of muddy 
water, and, as the ice-cliffi about the lakelet melted in the warm sun- 
light, miniature avalanches of ice and stones, mingled with sticks and 
bushes that had been undermined, frequently rattled down its sides and 
splashed into the water below. Further examination revealed the fact 
that scores of such kettles are scattered over the surface of the buried 
glacier. 

Again, on page 111, he says of the Hayden glacier: 

The debris is scattered over the surface in a belt several rods wide; 
but it is not deep, as the ice can almost everywhere be seen between the 
stones. Where the fragments of rock are most widely separated, there 
are fine illustrations of the manner in which small, dark stones absorb 
the heat of the sun and melt the ice beneath more rapidly than the sur- 
rounding surface, sinking into the ice so as to form little wells, several 
Inches deep, filled with clear water. Larger stones, which are not 
warmed through during a day*s sunshine, protect the ice beneath while 
the adjacent surface is melted, and consequently become elevated on 
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pillars or pedestals of ice. The stones thus elevated are frequently 
large, and form tables which are nearly always inclined southward. In 
other instances the ice over large areas, especially along the center of 
the medial moraine, was covered with cones of fine, angular fragments 
from a few inches to three or four feet in hight. These were not really 
piles of gravel, as they seemed,but consisted of cones of ice,8heeted over 
with thin layers of small stones. The secret of their formation, long 
since discovered on the glaciers of Switzerland, is that the gravel is first 
concentrated in a hole in the ice and, as the general surface melts away, 
acts like a large stone and protects the ice beneath. It is raised on a 
pedestal, but the gravel at the borders continually rolls down the sides 
and a conical form is the result. 

Allowing conditions like these of the Malaspina, Galiano, and 
Hayden glaciers to have existed on the melting ice-sheet of the 
tumuli plain in Washington, we ai*e prepared to look over its area 
and observe thousands of kettle-shaped hollows, pits, and wells in 
the ice, containing water and becoming filled with drift gravel and 
sand. A winter comes and while the temperature is below the 
freezing point the water in the holes is congealed, hence all fur- 
ther action ceases until the spring time brings a higher tempera- 
ture. Then these numberless holes are ready to receive the on- 
coming flood and the fugitive drift matter supplied by the melting 
and receding glacier. It is quite obvious that as the drift debris 
was swept over the ice field, these wells would be more or less 
filled with clayey silt, sand, and fine and coarse gravel, correspond- 
ing to the force of the water current Perhaps this phenomenon 
was repeated for several or many years. At last the parent glacier 
has become so wasted and remote that no more floods occur, and 
at the same time by gradual melting the ice-sheet has quite disap- 
peared, leaving these accumulations of drift matter intact By 
such processes this large area would be left covered with tumuli 
substantially as they exist to-day. It would matter little whether 
the walls of the circular pits or wells in the ice were vertical or in- 
clined at various angles or shaped like an hour-glass, as Russell 
observed on the Malaspina glacier or ice-sheet The enclosed 
masses of stratified drift, when their supporting ice walls were 
melted away, would naturally assume no other form than the one 
in which they now are found, as broad-based, cone-shaped mounds. 
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THE GENERIC EVOLUTION OF THE PALEOZOIC 

BRACHIOPODA. 

By AoNBs Crane. Brighton, Eiucland. 

It is a time-honored saying that **a prophet Is not without honor save 
in his own country," but the name and fame of professor James Uall, 
LL.D., director of the State museum of Natural History of New York 
and its veteran state geologist, are well known in Canada and the United 
States and have long been recognized and appreciated among the geolo- 
gists and invertebrate paleontologists of Europe. The highest recogni- 
tion in geological circles was accorded him nearly a quarter of a century 
ago, when he was awarded the Wollaston Medal of the Geological So- 
ciety of London, the year after Barrande, and a year before Charles 
Darwin received it. His arduous life-long researches have resulted in 
the production of the fine series of monographs of **The Paleontology 
of New York," of which Vol. VIII, Part I, Brachiopoda,* by James 
Hall, assisted by John M. Clarke, has recently made its appearance, with 
an unusually interesting text and the well-executed plates for which the 
series has been remarkable. As a fossil brachiopodist professor Hall 
ranks with his eminent contemporaries, the late Dr. Thomas Davidson, 
F.R.S., and Joachim Barrande of Prague. In one respect he may be 
said to take higher position as a philosophical investigator, inasmuch 
that he kept free from prejudice with regard to the theory of evolution 
as applied to the class Brachiopoda at a time when, owing to the condi- 
tion of our knowledge of the group, it was not possible to adduce actual 
proofs of the logical postulate in that direction. 

Times and methods have changed indeed since the celebrated Bohe- 
mian paleontologist definitely proclaimed that the evidence of the 
Cephalopodaf and of the Brachiopodat was opposed to the truth of the 
theory of evolution, and Dr. Davidson, in answer to a personal appeal 
from Darwin, replied that he was unable to detect direct evidence of the 
passage of one genus into another. { 

There has been a marked advance in the philosophical treatment of 
this important group of ancient and persistent organisms during the 
last decade, and to this progress American scientists have contributed 
largely. Mr. W. H. Dall has differentiated and described some new 
genera and species of the recent forms of interest and value. Professors 

^Natural History of New York. Paleontology, vol. viii. (Geological 
Survey of the State of New York.) "An Introduction to the Study of the 
Genera of Paleozoic Brachiopoda." Part I. By James Hall, state 
geologist and paleontologist, assisted by John M. Clarke. Albany, 1892. 

fCephalopodcs, Etudes G^n^rales par Joachim Barrande, Prague, 1877, 
p. 224. 
tBrachiopodes, Etudes Locales, Ibid., 1879,p.206. 

^"What is a Brachiopod?" by Thomas Davidson, F. R. S., Geological 
Magazine, Decade II., vol. iv, 1877. 
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Morse, Brooks, and Beyer, and of late Dr. Beecher and Mr. Clarke, have 
revealed suggestive phases in the developmental history of typical gen- 
era and well-known species. Now professor James Hall and Mr. J. M. 
Clarke have sifted and compared the vast accumulations of data recorded 
by earlier writers by the older methods of descriptive paleontology, 
and, combining the results thus gained with the best features of the 
new school of investigators, have effected a revolution in the general 
treatment of the entire class of Brachiopoda. They trace important 
stages in the phylogeny of the fossil forms and various links connecting 
them through their immediate successors with the surviving members 
of the group. 

Much of this work could not possibly have been accomplished had it 
not been for the mass of descriptions and figures of the vast number of 
species recorded in the work of Barrande, Davidson, De Koninck, 
D'Orbigny, Def ranee, Deslongchamps, Suess, Lindstrom, Pander, Qaen- 
stedt, Geinitz, Littell, Oppel, Oehlert,Waagen,and Neumayr, in Europe, 
and Billings, Hall,Clarke,Meek,Shumard,Worthen,Walcott, White, Whit- 
field, and others on the continent of America. 

The warm and discriminating recognition of the valued labors of his 
European fellow-workers is one of the most agreeable features of pro- 
fessor Hairs new volume. It is pleasant to read **of the greatest of all 
works on the Brachiopoda by Thomas Davidson,'* of the Just apprecia- 
tion of Barrande*s herculean efforts in the Silurian field, of the excel- 
lence of William King's anatomical investigations, to find Pander's early 
work valued and his names restored. These are Just and generous tri- 
butes to the memory of comrades who have gone before, most welcome 
in these latter days of that strident 'individualism" which is often mere 
egotism in disguise. 

The New York paleontologist's recent work is not only a critical 
risumi with descriptions and figures of the Brachiopoda of New York, 
but a careful analysis of the results of the labors of his predecessors and 
contemporaries in the same extended paleozoic field of research in the 
United States, Canada, Russia^ Sweden, and Great Britain. This gives 
it a cosmopolitan value, and affords opportunity, by means of critical 
comparisons of genera, species,and varieties from the geological horizons 
of both hemispheres, to recognize the identity of species, to define syno- 
nyms, to collate genera and sub-genera, to indicate their inter- relation- 
ships, and to illustrate the passage-forms linking one group, or assem- 
blage of allied genera, to another. To this branch of the subject we 
must now restrict our observations. 

With singular modesty the authors refrain, for the present, from pro- 
posing any new scheme of classification. The primary division of the 
class into two orders comprising the non-articulated and articulated 
genera is adopted. We fail to see why Owen*s names of Lyopomata, or 
"loose valves," and ArthroponuiUi, or **Jointed valves," should have been 
discarded, for they define the same limits and distinctions as Huxley's 
simpler, but later, names, ArtictiUiUt and IruirtlculaUi^ the first of which 
was employed by Deshayes to designate certain forms of Brachiopoda 
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before the publication of Huxley*s ^'Introduction to the Classification of 
Animals/* In England it is generally conceded that the priority and 
scope of Owen's orders were clearly established by the American syste- 
matist. Dr. Theodore Gill. The matter, however, is of less moment 
now that a general tendency to admit greater ordinal subdivision has 
arisen. Waagen has proposed six orders, Neumayr eight, and Beecher 
four, based on the peduncular opening and associated characters. 

The names InarticuUUa and Articulata express certain general dis- 
tinctions. Nevertheless, it is a matter of fact that forms have often 
appeared which cannot be separated thus, for tendencies to transgress 
these artificial limits become apparent in various directions. For in- 
stance, the species of the Silurian genus Trimerella was shown by David- 
son and King to be but feebly articulated, and now Neobolus, Spon- 
dyloholvst and Hairs new linguloid genus BarroiseUat are shown to 
exhibit the same propensity. We are glad to note that,although fifteen 
years have elapsed since the publication of the Memoir on the Trimereir 
lidce, by Thomas Davidson and William King,* it is frankly admitted 
that later observations have hitherto added comparatively little to the 
results achieved by those eminent investigators and have taken away 
nothing from their value. 

In the present publication the semi-artificial, but convenient, family 
designations are not adopted, but the genera discussed fall into groups 
of associated genera, often exhibiting intermediate characters, which 
link one genus naturally with another. More has been accomplished 
in this direction than could possibly have been anticipated, and the 
eighth volume of the Geological Survey of the State of New York 
(Paleontology) would have made glad the heart of Darwin, for its dom- 
inent note is the evolution of genera. 

Hitherto LinQuUi has always been regarded as taxonomically at the 
base of the Brachiopoda, in spite of the acknowledged complexity of its 
muscular system and the date of its appearance in the geological series. 
It is now shown conclusively to be developed from an obolelloid type 
which culminated in a faunal epoch anterior to the appearance of Lin- 
gula, and Brooks* history of the development of the living species is 
cited as confirmatory proof of the direct obolelloid derivation of the 
paleozoic Ltngulce from Obolelln. Lingiilella and Lingulepis^orerunners 
of Lingula, may be found to be important connecting links, having the 
outward formof Jinguloids with the muscular arrangements and narrow 
pedicle slit of the obolclloids. * 'The development on the linguloid line 
has continued, as we believe, from early Silurian to the present time 
with frequent modifications. From Lingula we may depart in many 
directions. In LingulopsAnd LlngiiUimna we get indications of physio- 
logical infiuences on the origin of genera." 

It appears that ** augmented muscular energy and concomitant in- 
creased secretion of muscularfulcra,** with the large size and consequent 
displacement of the liver, induced the thickening of the entire area of 

♦Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society of London, vol. xxx, p. 
124, 1874. 
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muscular imptantaiion. Qradsal excaTation of this solid plate ensued, 
and the formation of a more or less vaulted platform, extremely devel- 
oped, in the feebly articulated trimerelUds of those Silurian seas, which 
favored the rapid development of the platform-bearing Brachiopoda, 
a race which was abruptly exterminated at the close of the Niagara and 
Wenlock period. Hairs new genus Barroisella is a divergent so marked 
by the development of deltidial callosities as to indicate their approxi- 
mating specialization for articulating and interlocking purposes. Thus 
we get most striking evidence of a tendency to span the interval between 
the so-called edentulous IruirticulaUi and the articulated genera in the 
Linguloid and Trimerelloid groups. 

The genus Obolus is shown to be more specialized than Obol^llo, less 
so than Lingular Neobolus being an intermediate form with cardinal 
processes, also indicative of progress in this direction towards the 
ArUculata, In ObolxiSy however, the muscular scars are excavated as 
in Lingula^ not elevated as in the forms tending to Trimerella. Thus 
we get indications in the history of the ancestral Trimerellids of the 
attainment of a like remarkable resultant along distinct lines of devel- 
opment, of which another instance has been furnished by Messrs. 
Fischer and Oehlert's recent studies of the development of the living 
Magellance of the boreal and austral oceans, to which we had elsewhere 
occasion to refer.* As Hall and Clarke's generalizations are formulated 
with a due regard to geological sequence, they possess more validity 
than the phylogenetic deductions enunciated by a Teutonic paleontol- 
ogist, in which that important factor was somewhat neglected. f **We 
have yet to seek," the American brachiopodists conclude, **the source 
whence these numerous closely allied primordial groups are derived, in 
some earlier comprehensive stock of which we have yet no knowledge. 
The ages preceding the Silurian afforded abundant time for a tendency 
to variability to express itself (p. 168). 

From this satisfactory discussion of the origin and development of 
the paleozoic unarticulated genera and species, Hall and Clarke proceed 
to consider the structure and relations of the far more numerous and 
more complicated order of the articulated species, and commence with 
the Orthoids, the lowest forms of the Articulata, as, by common con- 
sent, they are now regarded. The allied strophoroenoids, streptorhyn- 
choids, and leptsenoids, as defined by Dalman, are then treated of and 
the first part terminates with a discussion of some Carboniferous pro- 
ductoids. The spire-bearers, rhynchonelloids and terebratuloids, of the 
Paleozoic seas are thus left for the concluding volume, when we may 
look for a valuable general summary of results and for that systematic 
classification, based on their completed investigations, which the authors 
are bound to propose in the interests of students for the root, stem, 
branches, and twigs of the genealogical tree of the Brachiopoda, as 
they have definitely abandoned the family names hitherto in vogue. It 

*0n the Distribution and Generic Evolution of some recent Brach- 
iopoda, by Agnes Crane, Natural Science, January, 1893. 

fNeumayr, **Die St&mme des Thierreichs Brachiopoda," 1890. 
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must certainly be admitted that brachiopodists have often found ft dif- 
ficult, and sometimes impossible, to determine to which of two well 
characterized families certain annectent forms shonld be definitely 
referred. 

In Europe, however, the retention of family designations is not al- 
ways considered incompatible with the modem philosophical and evolu- 
tional methods of class treatment. They have been preserved with ad- 
vantage; for instance, in Mr. A. Smith Woodward's* masterly systema- 
tic classification of the fossil fishes in the British Museum, and also in 
professor W. A. Herdman'sf exhaustive report on the Tunicata dredged 
by the **Challenger'* expedition, associated in this case with evolutional 
data and the presentation of numerous phylums showing the inter-rela- 
tions of genera, somewhat after the same plan as that adopted in the 
^'Introduction to the Study of the Paleozoic Genera of Brachiopoda." 
With all due respect to the veteran of the old school and the disciple of 
the new, we venture to submit the impossibility of impressing on the 
mental retina a permanent photograph of the innumerable and fascinat- 
ing phylums which they have provided with such industrious research. 
But we are not all endowed with so much insight, knowledge, and ex- 
perience. 

The most revolutionary feature in the present installment of their re- 
searches on the ArticuUUa is the extreme subdivision to which the great 
group of Orthoids has been subjected. The genus Orthis is absolutely 
restricted to eight species (instead of two hundred), with O. cdUa4:ti8 of 
Dalman as the type, and his early figures and original descriptions are 
judiciously reproduced for the benefit of American students. The re- 
mainder of the large number of species are placed under various new 
genera and sub-genera, or restored to their former appellations. For in- 
stance. Pander's name, ClUambonites, is once more applied to species un- 
justly usurped by D*Orbigny*s Orthlairui, and PlectambonUes of the same 
Russian paleontologist is restored for the Paleozoic species grouped by 
the French conchologists and those who followed them under the genus 
LepUsna of authors, not of Dalman. The Leptcena rugosa of this author is 
taken as the type of his genus, the scope of which ii thus much restricted, 
and new generic names are proposed for several of the species indiffer- 
ently described as Strophomenas or Leptcemis by various authors. 
Linux's sub-genus Bilobttea is revived for those abnormal bilobed species 
of Orthis, which, according to Dr. Beecher's investigations, originated 
from a normal form at the adolescent and mature stages of growth in 
both direct and indirect lines of development. In view of the extensive 
breaking up of the orthoids, here proposed, into several genera and sub- 
genera, we arc willing to confess that to object to the revival of Bilo- 
bites would be but straining at a gnat and swallowing the camel. We, 
however, admit a preference for those among the proposed new or re- 

*A Catalogue of the Fossil Fishes in the British Museum, Part I., 1889; 
Part II., 1890. 

fReports of the ^'Challenger*' Expedition: Tunicata, vols, vi, xiv, and 
xxvi. 
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stored designations which give some indications of the former position 
-of the species among genera. Such are Protorthis^ Plectorthis^ Heteror- 
fhis, Orthostrophia, PUUystropMa^ and so on. Orthidium for the generic 
-divergent nearest allied to Strophomena seems a less happy selection. 
Tabular views, both instructive and suggestive, are given to show the 
approximate range in the geological horizons from the Calciferous shales 
of the Lower Silurian to the Upper Coal Measures which indicate the 
appearance, persistence, and extinction of the various genera into which, 
under new, old, or restored appellations, the orthoids, strophomenoids, 
and leptsenoids are subdivided — a subdivision which, with its asso- 
ciated shifting of types, will not escape criticism. 

There will always be differences of opinion respecting generic values. 
Here, as Heckel long ago pointed out, the personal equation becomes 
prominent. We believe professor Cope was the first to advance the then 
heterodox view that species could be transferred from one genus to 
another without affecting their specific characters. Many so termed 
genera represent what have now become abbreviated transitional phases 
in the development of the race which, of old time, became stereotyped 
for periods of longer or shorter geological duration. The researches of 
Friele and Oehlert on the recent Magellanae {Waldhdmia) ^ihe ultimate 
phase of development of the long-looped branch of the Terebratuloids, 
illustrate this point most clearly. If the inter-relationships and pas- 
sages of these generic phases are carefully noted, they become so many 
Illustrations of one method of the evolution of genera, which sometimes, 
it is evident, originated from causes incidental to individual devel- 
opment, accelerated growth, and the circumstances of the environ- 
ment. 

Professor Hall evidently considers it better to deal with a small num- 
ber of well-characterized species instead of a large number of ill-defined 
forms, and that such minor structural internal modifications as can be 
shown to be constant in a recognized geological horizon should be raised 
to generic or sub-generic rank. The description and portrayal of such 
generic divergences afford the best means for general comparison and 
thus tend to promote a clearer comprehension of the manifold phases of 
the evolution of genera. The fact that specific characters sometimes 
make their appearance in individual development before generic fea- 
tures is most suggestive. For the laws of ^^science and growth"* first 
made known by Heckel, and since extended by Hyatt to the Cephalopoda, 
Jackson to the Pelecypoda, and Beecher and Clarke to the Brachiopoda, 
the term auxologyf has been lately proposed by English systematists, 
with some elucidative and etymological modifications in Hyatt's termin- 
ology. These principles govern individual and specific development of 
genera, for genera are stages in the life history of the race, as distin- 

*Auxe, growth, and logos, science. 

fSee a paper entitled **The Terms of Auxology,'* by S. S. Buckman, 
F. G. S., and F. A. Bather, M. A., F. G. S., London, in the Zo61ogischer 
Anzeiger, No. 405 and 406, p. 420, Nov. 14 and 28, 1892. 
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guiibed from the genealogical records of the Individual. It would seem, 
however, that Just as the co-existence of a large number of individuals 
tends to perpetuate specific variation, so the simultaneous occurrence 
of abundance of species in one horizon and area is productive of the di- 
vergence of genera. 

We cannot enter further into details; enough has been written to show 
beyond contradiction the value and interest of this '^Introduction to the 
Study of the Oenera of Paleozoic Brachiopoda," with its concise de- 
scriptions of genera and passage-forms, their inter-relations, and affili- 
ated species. It is rendered complete by excellent specific bibliograph- 
ies, well considered genealogical trees, showing the common ancestry, 
diverging lines of descent, and affinities of genera, with their geological 
range, a register of genera and of species, authors, and general index. 
The work is most creditable to professor James Hall and his assistant, 
Mr. J. M. Clarke, and reflects honor on America in general and the 
state of New York in particular. It deserves to be carefully studied 
by invertebrate biologists in both hemispheres. We trust the publica- 
tion of the second part will be proceeded with, and that by its rapid 
completion, on similar lines of thought, science may be enriched by a 
general view of the evolution of the Brachiopoda. It is much to be de- 
sired that the relations of the Secondary and Tertiary species should be 
discussed in a like thorough, philosophical, and generally satisfactory 
manner. 

We have become so convinced of the advantages of this method of 
treatment, that we have begun to form the nucleus of a collection in the 
Brighton Museum, destined to illustrate the evolution of genera among 
the Brachiopoda.— Science. 



AN EXTINCT GLACIER OF THE SALMON RIVER 

RANGE. 

By Gbo. H. Stonk, Peyton, Colorado. 

West of Salmon City, Idaho, lie the Salmon River mountains. 
They rise quite steepl}' from the adjoining valleys to an elevation 
of somewhat more than 8,000 feet above the sea. The range is 
very snowy, being well exposed to the moist winds from the Pa- 
cific ocean. Its rocks consist of ver}' ancient quartzites, slates and 
schists, alternating with areas of coarse granites and a few extru- 
sions of rather recent acidic volcanic rocks. The main range 
trends nearly north and south, and there are several spurs project- 
ing westward and northwestward. The masses of upheaval have 
been dissected into a multitude of valleys and cirques and show 
every sign of geological old age. 
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Napins creek drains a large area on the western slopes of these 
mountains. It flows nearly west and is a tributary of Big creek, 
which flows north into the Salmon river. I have had opportunity 
to explore cursorily the upper twenty miles of this valley, extend- 
ing to a point about seven miles west of Leesburg and down to the 
elevation of about 5,700 feet above the sea. Here the river or 
creek, which is a large stream during the melting of the snow, has 
cut a deep canon through a high northeast and southwest ridge of 
granite, and thence it descends steeply to Big creek by a series of 
rapids and cascades. This point is known as the Falls of Napius, 
and lies at the foot of the flat known as Bull of the Woods. East 
of this granite dike there is an outcrop of several square miles of 
volcanic rock, bordered by a broad crescent of schists, which in 
turn is bounded by a belt of granite. The alternation of different 
rocks makes it easy to distinguish drift from local matter. Into 
the main creek flow numerous lateral tributaries, from five to ten 
miles long. The area of that portion of the valley to be described 
is about 300 square miles. Near the main creek the hills are not 
usually more than 200 to 400 feet high, and thence the hills and 
ridges separating the adjacent valleys rise higher as we go upward 
toward the top of the range. Near Leesburg the hills adjoining 
the creek are unusually low, and thus there is formed a sort of roll- 
ing plain enclosed by higher hills. At one time all the higher 
valleys and cirques were filled by glaciers which flowed down into 
the main valley where they covered all the hills near the main 
stream, thus being a confluent glacier or ice-sheet enveloping not 
only the main valley, but also a broad belt on each side extending 
back into the lateral valleys. The following four kinds of mo- 
rainal masses are found. 

1. Lateral MoraintM, These do not take the form of distinct 
ridges or terraces on the sides of the hills next the main stream, 
but are seen as a sheet or diffused scattering of erratics. 

2. Terminal or Retreatal Moraines. About two miles east of 
the Falls of Napius is a moraine beginning near the river and ex- 
tending northward up a hill to an elevation of about 800 feet above 
the stream. It takes the form of a low ridge with gentle side 
slopes and in places is 500 feet or more broad, with several outly- 
ing spurs. Most of the material shows evident glaciation. On the 
south side of the creek is a corresponding moraine on top of a high 
north and south ridge. Near the creek this moraine does not show 
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on a precipice of volcanic ix>ck. Two miles east is another bat 
smaller moraine transverse to the main valle}^ and there are several 
small ones at various points above. The great depth of ice here 
makes it certain that the glacier at its maximum development ex- 
tended far down the valley beyond the limits described! These 
terminal moraines are therefore retreatal. 

3. Crag and Tail. The high granite ridge extending north- 
eastward from the Falls of Napius creek shows no erratics that I 
oould find, until we reach a point about three-fourths of a mile 
from the stream. Here on the top of a broader part of the ridge 
is a moraine of intensely glaciated matter forming a sheet a few 
feet thick, nearly an eighth of a mile longhand 200 or 300 feet wide 
at its widest place. It was formed in the lee of a small peak of 
volcanic rock that rises abruptly about 30 feet above the rest of 
the ridge. A narrow moraine borders the stoss side of this little 
peak and a few erratics are also found on the other two sides. 
Perhaps a better name for this arrangement would be Crag and 
Collar. This is at an elevation of about 500 feet above the con- 
tiguous portion of the main valley. 

4. Crag and Cap, Three miles east of the last named locality 
and one mile south of the main creek is a hill rising 800 feet above 
the river. It is capped by a moraine forming a ridge about 50 
feet thick, 250 feet wide at base, and about an eighth of a 
mile in length. The moraine consists largel}^ of quartzite and 
granite, many of the granite boulders being ten and even twenty 
feet in diameter. The local rocks are schists. For a fourth of a 
mile on the lower slopes of the hill 1 could find no erratics, except 
on one steep slope where a few may have slipped down the hill. 
The longer dimension of the ridge is parallel with the main valley, 
presumably the direction of glacial fiow at this point In several 
other places there are moraines capping the hills. 

Large areas between these high moraines show little or no mo- 
rainal matter. In other words, we find local deposits, not a sheet 
of till such as covers New England. The third and fourth varieties 
of moraines here described, designated as ^ * crag and tail " and 
<*crag and cap," were probably deposited under the same condi- 
tions as those that are now being formed on the sides and tops of 
nunataks of the Greenland ice-sheet. The hills bearing these pe- 
culiar moraine accumulations rose nearl}^ to the surface of the ice 
or a little above it Part of their moraine stuff is intensely gla- 
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elated and may have been brought in the lower part of the ice. A 
part shows few or no signs of glaeiation, especially the granite 
boulders, and probably was brought here on the surface of the ice. 
These << nunatak moraines," as they may be named, show a marked 
contrast to the local rocks both in the glaciated shape of the stones 
and the materials of which they are composed. 

Another class of drift deposits on this area demands attention. 
A sheet of gravel and well rounded stones and boulders covers the 
bottoms of the main valley and of most of the lateral valle3's until 
we approach the cirques in which the glaciers originated, where we 
find only unmodified morainal matter. Most of the stones have 
been very much rolled and rounded by water, but in places there 
is an admixture of stones bearing glacial scratches. The scratched 
atones become more numerous in the gravel as we go back from 
the main valley. This sheet of water-rounded matter has been 
eroded by the streams to depths varying from 30 to 70 feet, leav- 
ing the uneroded borders of the original sheet in the form of ter- 
races, known to the placer miners as the ^< high bars." In places 
they are only three or four hundred feet wide, but not far west of 
Leesburg one of these terrace plains expands to a width of nearly 
two miles. Excavations for placer mining show this gravel sheet 
to be from 10 to 60 feet thick, resting on the glaciated bed-rocks. 
The surface of the terraces has a slow ascent as we go back from 
the main creek, its rate being in most places about 100 feet per 
mile. A vast amount of well rounded gravel and cobbles continues 
along the lower part of this valle3\ 

It is evident that this water-rounded matter was rolled and pol- 
ished by the subglacial streams. The surface is rather even, and 
we find no kame ridges nor reticulated kames. The gravel (in- 
cluding vast numbers of cobbles, boulderets, and boulders) waa 
poured out in front of the retreating ice, being at the same time 
mixed with stones that fell down from the extremity of the ice and 
thus received too little water-wear to efface the glacial scratches. 
Possibly some of the broad tracts of the gravel and sand occupy 
the place of glacial lakes caused by lateral glaciers continuing 
to flow across the main valley after the ice from the upper part of 
that valley had retreated. 
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EUmenta de Paliontx>logie, par Felix Bernard, Premiire partie (pp. 
528) avec 266 figures dans le texte, Paris, Bailli^re et fils, 1893. The whole 
work will form a volume of 1,000 pages, with 600 figures in the text, at 
a cost of twenty francs. The work is not a mere compend of previous 
publications, but aims rather to be a philosophical review of paleontology 
in the light of the theories of evolution, taking note of Important 
memoirs, whether French or foreign, which have appeared up to the 
very moment of printing. Fossil forms are frequently compared with 
living species. This gives naturalness to the grouping and a fresh bio- 
logical aspect to the comparisons and conclusions. 

Opening with a brief statement of the relations of paleontology with 
the other sciences, the author falls into a very interesting ** History of 
Paleontology," dating its actual foundation, as well as that of compara- 
tive anatomy, from the brilliant work of Cuvier. He divides the whole 
history into three periods: first, that which preceded Cuvier; second, 
the interval between Cuvier and 1857, a period characterized specially 
by descriptive details of extinct species; and third, from 1857 to the 
present, characterized by broader philosophical groupings, and by the 
rise of the ** transformist school,*' or evolutionists. This period is 
marked by the most minute precision in its observations, the effort be- 
ing to derive from the organism all that it is possible to know of its 
morphology, its structure, and its development. It is in the realm of this 
period that the work of the author lies principally, and in the profound 
change which the science of paleontology has undergone since the vari- 
ation of species was recognized as a fundamental law he discovers the 
effect of the doctrine of evolution. Evolution and paleontology have 
mutually aided each other. 

In seeking for a definition of a species he shows, by reference to the 
researches of Hilgendorf on Planorbls, confirmed and extended by Hyatt, 
that numerous species could be founded on forms which were, it is true, 
very variable, but which were actually derivable the one from the other. 
The work of Waagen on Ammonites subradiatus resulted in the union 
of many apparently specific forms under the common name Oppelia. 
Waagen used the term ** variation" when the differences were found 
in different localities from the same stratum, but ''mutation** when they 
appeared at the same locality in different strata. Neumayr reached the 
same result in studying the Paludinas of the upper Miocene. From these 
works a new point of departure at once sprang up for paleontology. 
The immutability of species, taught by Cuvier, was disproved, and at 
the present time there is no possibility of defining a species. Each 
paleontologist erects his own standard. The grand purpose is now to 
trace lines of development, and as the author remarks, **iuch research 
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is much more fruitful than that which consists in distinguishing more 
than a hundred species of Unio in the waters of France, or In making, 
unwittingly, several species from two branches of the same plant.** 

The entire work is established on a perfect sympathy with evolution. 
He refers frequently to American Neo>Lamarckianssuch as Hyatt, Cope, 
Riley, Marsh, and others of what he calls the Amtrican school. 

The volume contains numerous figures, many of them new. It com- 
prises the science in its present aspect, in the light Of the latest research. 
It is an important and welcome addition to the literature of geology in 
the nineteenth century, and will constitute one of its noteworthy 
steps of advance. 

Finite Homogeneous Strain^ Flow, and Rupture of Rocks, By Georob 
F. Becker. Bulletin of the Geological Society of America, vol. iv, pp. 
13-90, with 23 figures in the text; Jan. 3, 1893. From experiments and 
•elaborate mathematical investigation, the author explains the flow, 
shear, and faulting of rocks, and the origin of joints, schistose, and slaty 
cleavage, and basaltic columns. The columnar structure is attributed, 
as by former writers, to rupture by tension in the process of cooling and 
contraction. Joints are referred to simple unrotational pressure, which 
produces two sets of fissures crossing each other at angles approaching 90® 
if the rock is brittle, but gives when the rock is plastic two sets of schistose 
<;leavages. ** The line of force bisects the obtuse angles of the cracks 
or cleavages." The accepted theories of slaty cleavage are shown to be 
erroneous, and it is ascribed instead to rotational pressure, receiving 
no aid from the presence of mica scales or flattened particles of the rock 
mass. ** The most important result of the investigation is that jointing, 
schistosity and slaty cleavage all imply relative movement, and are thus 
as truly orogenic as faults of notable throw. They may all be regarded 
as orogenically equivalent to distributed faults. The great number of 
Joints and planes of slaty cleavage compensates for the minute move- 
ment on each, and the sum of their effects is probably at least as im- 
portant as that of the less numerous faults of sensible throw. In the 
light of this conclusion it appears that if one could reproduce the oro- 
genic history of the Sierra [Nevada] in a moderate interval of time on a 
model made to a scale of one mile to the inch, it would seem to yield to 
external and bodily forces much like a mass of lard of the same di- 
mensions.** 

Th€ Thickness of the Devonian and SUurian Rocks of Central NewTork. 
By Chabi^s S. Prosseb. Bulletin, G. S. A., vol. iv, pp. 91-118; Feb. 21, 
1893. Detailed sections are recorded for twelve deep wells in the south 
to north belt in central New York which includes Binghamton, Utica, 
•Syracuse, and Watertown. The thicknesses of the several formations in 
descending order, reaching down to the Archsean, are found as follows: 
Chemung (In part) and Portage, 2250 feet; Hamilton, 1785; Marcellus 
«hale, 100(?); Upper Helder berg (Corniferous limestone), 93; Oriskany 
sandstone (?); Lower Helderberg, 186 (?); Onondaga Salt group, 1239+; 
Niagara, 52 (?); Clinton, 323; Medina, 520; Oswego sandstone, 107; Lor- 
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raine shale of the Hudson group, 640; Utlca shale, 233; Trenton, 637+; 
Calciferous, 320 (?); and Potsdam, 410 (?). This general section is com- 
pared with two others measured by Mr. Prosser farther west in New 
York, respectively following the valleys of Cayuga lake and of the 
Genesee river, and with one section determined in eastern New York by 
C. A. Ashburner, from the top of the Catskill mountains to the bottom 
of the Mohawk valley. 

A new Tceniopteroid Fern and its Allies, By David White. Bulletin, 
G.S.A., vol. iv, pp. 119-132, with a plate and diagram indicating hy- 
pothetical relations; Feb. 23, 1893. The fern here described, TcBniopttris 
missouriensiSt is represented by eleven specimens collected in the Lower 
Coal Measures 8 to 9 miles south and southeast of Clinton, Mo. The 
species is of peculiar interest from certain features showing close rela- 
tionship to the genus AleUiopteris. 

Some Elements of Land Sculpture, By Lewis Ezra Hicks. Bulletin, 
G. S. A., vol. iv, pp. 133-146, with twelve figures of erosion outlines; 
Feb. 25, 1893. The processes of subaSrial land erosion by weathering 
and by the washing of rains, rills, and larger streams are instructively 
discussed, with illustrations chiefly taken from the area of the great 
plains and bad lands in the region drained by the Missouri river. 

Some Dynamic and MetasofmaUc phenomena in a metamorphic congUym" 
erate in the Green mountains. By Charles Livt Whittle. Bulletin, 
G. S. A., vol. iv, pp. 147-166, with a plate showing secondary enlargement 
of clastic tourmaline, and flve figures in the text; Feb. 25, 1893. The 
formation studied is a Lower Cambrian conglomerate, in large part 
changed to ottrelite schist, which phase attains a thickness of several 
hundred feet and is traced several miles across the anticlinal axis of the 
Green mountain range, from Mendon eastward to North Sherburne, in 
the northeast part of Rutland county, Vermont. The latest change that 
this schist has undergone is the incipient alteration of its ottrelite into 
chlorite. In Chittenden, the next township on the north in the same 
county, the stratigraphic continuation of the ottrelite schist is a well- 
marked conglomerate, in which quartz pebbles and small boulders, up 
to 18 inches in length, make nearly 90 per cent, of the detrital material. 
Gneiss and feldspar pebbles are also common, the latter being occasion- 
ally two to three inches long. The groundmass consists of granular 
quartz, magnetite, plates of muscovite, and prisms of sericite. In this 
rock small fragments of tourmaline crystals, often water-rounded, have 
been filled out by the deposition of secondary tourmaline perfectly 
oriented with the core, in the same way as the enlargements of quartz 
grains which have been described by Irving and Van Hise. In one of 
the examples figured the secondary growth is bounded by nearly complete 
crystallographic faces. 

Notes on a lUtle knoum region in northivestem Montana. By G. E. 
Culver. Trans., Wisconsin Academy of Science, Arts, and Letters, vol. 
viii, pp. 187-205, with map; Dec. 30, 1891. Besides many valuable ob- 
servations on the topographic features and stratigraphic geology of the 
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area traversed by Prof. Culver, he gives very interesting details of the 
glacial drift and of an ice-dammed lake. Within thirty miles southward 
from the 49th parallel, ice was accumulated so thickly west of the main 
eastern range of the Rocky mountains that it outflowed eastward through 
the passes, carrying diorite boulders from ledges west of the watershed 
to a distance of several miles on the plains at the eastern base of the 
mountains. No Laurentian drift was observed there, but in the valley 
at the head of St. Mary's river, a tributary of the Belly river, on lati- 
tude \\V^ 30', five to twenty miles south of the international boundary, 
shore lines of a glacial lake, which was probably formed by the neigh- 
boring barrier of the Laurentide ice-sheet on the northeast, occur up to 
the hight of at least 800 feet above the present St. Mary's lakes, or ap- 
proximately 5,400 feet above the sea. 

Estimates of Geologic Time. By Warken Utham. Am. Jour. Sci., 
Ill, vol. xlv, pp. 209-'^20; March, 1893. Recent estimates of the age of 
the earth vary widely, but this paper shows that the more reliable geol- 
ogic measurements and ratios lie inside the probable limit of 100 million 
years assigned from physical data by Sir William Thomson (now Lord 
Kelvin). Computations by Wallace, based on the rates of land erosion 
and consequent oceanic sedimentation, allow 28 million years for the 
deposition of all the sedimentary rock strata. Mr. Upham, however, 
shows that by certain reasonable changes in the premises of this com- 
putation the result would be three times as great or 84 million years. 
Another method of reaching an estimate is found in the ratios of the 
Recent and Glacial periods to the preceding and far longer geologic eras. 
The mean of numerous independent measurements of the probable 
length of the Postglacial or Recent period, from the departure of the ice- 
sheeis to the present time, is 8,000 years; and for the duration of the 
Glacial period the writer accepts Prestwich's opinion, that the Ice age 
in reaching its culmination occupied 15,000 to 25,000 years and in waning 
continued onward perhaps 8,000 to 10,000 years or less. Further, from 
the rate of extinction and new appearance of marine molluscan species, 
the proportion of Glacial and Recent time to that since the beginning 
of the Tertiary era is believed to be as one to fifty or a hundred. 
Thence, according to closely agreeing ratios deduced from comparison 
of the thicknesses of the rock strata by Dana, Alexander Winchell, and 
Davis, the lengths of the successive eras since the Archaean are esti- 
mated to have been, for the Paleozoic, 36,000,000 years; the Mesozoic, 
9,000,000; and the Cenozoic, comprising both Tertiary and Quaternary 
time, 3,000,000. In the Quaternary or present era Mr. Upham would in- 
chide not only the Ice age and subsequent time but also a somewhat 
long time of preglacial increasing high uplift of the areas that became 
finally ice-enveloped, giving to the Quaternary in all probably 100,000 
years, or about a thirtieth part of the entire Cenozoic. 

The OlacUil Succession in Ohio. By Fuank Leverett. Journal of 
Geology, vol. i, pp. 129-146, with map; Fob.-March, 1893. Ten approxi- 
mately parallel and successively formed terminal moraines of the Mau- 
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mee-Miami lobe of the ice-sheet In western Ohio and eastern Indiana are 
shown on the map accompanying this paper. In the sammary of his 
conclusions, drawn from a very thorough examination of the drift in 
Ohio and the country westward to the Mississippi river, Mr. Leverett 
enumerates the following stages of the Glacial period: 

1. A glacial stage during which the Ice-sheet extended farther south 
in western Ohio than in any later stage. During this glaciation the 
scarcity, if not absence, of coarse overwash material seems to Indicate 
feeble drainage and low altitude. 

2. A long stage of deglaciation marked by development of soil and by 
attendant oxidation, leaching, and erosion of the drift sheet. The 
character of the changes effected Indicates fair drainage conditions, the 
altitude being probably not much lower than the present altitude of the 
region. 

3. A stage of silt deposition during which the highest points In 
southwestern Ohio apparently became covered at flood stages. There 
can be little doubt that the region then stood several hundred feet lower 
than now. From evidence gathered elsewhere It seems probable that 
the silt deposition accompanied a glacial stage whose deposits are con- 
cealed in this region by later drift sheets. 

4. .A glacial stage, during which the outermost well-defined frontal 
moraine was formed, with as good attendant drainage as is now afforded 
In the western Ohio region. The drift of this stage Is concealed In east- 
ern Ohio by the later moraines. The main streams at the time of this 
ice invasion flowed at levels 200 feet or more below the level of the up- 
land silt. 

5. A stage of deglaciation of considerable length, with altitude some- 
what as at present, indicated by valley excavation. 

6. A glacial stage characterized by sharply indented moralnic ridges. 
The land at this time was probably raised to a maximum of elevation, 
there being ample evidence of vigorous drainage, not only In Ohio, but 
as far to the west as the moraine has been correlated. The ice-sheet 
reached about to the glacial boundary in eastern Ohio, but fell short 
many miles of reaching the boundary farther west. 

7. A glacial stage characterized by morainic ridges of smooth con- 
tour. This stage embraces the final disappearance of the Ice-sheet from 
Ohio. A deglaciation interval is believed to have preceded it,but decisive 
evidence in support of this view is not obtained. During the formation 
of these later moraines the land had again an altitude similar to that 

of to-day. 

** Still later," writes Mr. Leverett,** the Champlaln submergence of the 
coast and St. Lawrence occurred. It is important to note that the Cham- 
plain submergence is separated from the submergence which produced the 
silts of southern Ohio by the periods of high altitude just mentioned, a 
succession of periods during which all the Ohio moraines, no less than 
twelve in number, were being formed." This opinion, however, seems 
open to doubt. The depression when the silts and loess were being de- 
posited and the marine submergence of the coast of Maine and New 
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Brunswick, the St. Lawrence valley, and the lake Champlain basin, may 
be parts of a single subsidence from which the southern area was up- 
lifted earlier than the northern. 

If the Ice age was primarily caused, as Jamieson, Upham, Wright, 
Hilgard and others maintain,by great epeirogenic uplifts of the glaciated 
portions of the continents some thousands of feet higher than now, then 
the gradual though fluctuating recession and departure of the ice-sheets 
were probably conversely due to the depression of the ice-loaded lands 
to their present bight or lower. When the depression had caused a con- 
siderable glacial retreat, the increase in thickness of the ice-sheets by 
series of centuries bringing exceptional snowfall may have raised their 
surface so high that now and again the ice was enabled to advance far 
over tracts which it had previously abandoned, leaving its conspicuous 
moraines as marks of these stages of fluctuation. After the borders of 
the drift-bearing area were unburdened by the glacial recession, they 
appear soon to have been moderately uplifted, attaining their present 
hight or oscillating somewhat above and below this bight. A chiefly 
permanent wave of elevation, slowly extending from south to north as 
the ice-sheet fluctuatlngly departed, seems to have raised earliest the 
silt and loess area of the Ohio, Mississippi, and Missouri region, later 
and progressively the areas of the glacial lakes Agassiz, Warren, and 
Iroquois, with the Champlain and St. Lawrence valleys, and latest the 
region of Hudson bay, where, according to Dr. Robert Bell, this uplift 
is still in progress and now averages apparently several feet in a hun- 
dred years. The Postglacial or Recent period has been too short both 
in North America and Europe to bring yet the full restoration of isostasy 
by completion of the uplift of the glacially depressed portions of these 
continents, for as about Hudson bay so in Scandinavia the postglacial 
elevation still continues at a measurable rate. 

The Maori's Face; a study of the origin of its features. By G. K. Gil- 
bert. Address as retiring president, delivered Dec. 10, 1892. Bulletin, 
Phil. Soc. of Washington, vol. xii, pp. 241-292, with a plate and four- 
teen figures in the text. The geologist here becomes a selenologist. 
Whoever has looked with a telescope, even of the small power of the 
ordinary surveyor's level or transit, upon the illumined face of the 
moon and seen its so-called craters, especially when at the moon*s 
quarter phases their serrated rims cast long shadows near the boundary 
of the lighted area, must have wondered at the apparent violence and 
grandeur of the volcanic action to which these scars of our satellite 
have been commonly ascribed. Mr. Gilbert, however, shows in this 
paper that the lunar craters differ so much in their range of magnitude, 
in the deep depression of their central plains below the outer expanse 
surrounding the crater rims, and in other respects, from terrestrial 
craters, whether of the Vesuvian or Hawaiian types, that they cannot 
reasonably be supposed to be of volcanic origin. He thinks, therefore, 
and sustains his view with very able arguments, that the moon has come 
to its present form from the breaking up of an original ring of satellite 
matter, like the rings of Saturn. Many agglomerations of this matter 
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were tardy in joining the chief resultant mass, and the latest of them, 
in falling by gravitation to the moon, melted by the impact not only 
themselves but the part of the lunar surface where they struck, and 
threw up around these places the crater rims as steep mountains. The 
whole process of the moon's gathering its formerly scattered material 
seems, according to Mr. Gilbert, to have been completed at least before 
the deposition of the earth's Paleozoic sediments, else they would here 
and there reveal evidences of collision of some of the portions of the 
previous ring matter, since these must have fallen not only on the 
moon but in like manner on the earth. The absence of atmosphere 
about the moon has so long permitted the very steep and high lunar 
mountains to remain unaffected by agencies of erosion. 

Oeographlcal lllustrntloiis : sxvugestloiut for tenching Physical Qco^jra- 
phy based on the physical failures of southern New England. By 
William Morkis Davis, Professor of Physical Geography in Harvard 
University. 12mo, pp. 46, Cambridge, Mass., 1893. Price, 10 cents. 
In this excellent little pamphlet the chief topographic features of Mass- 
achusetts, Rhode Island, and Ck)nnecticut are described, and their 
means of origination by subaSrial erosion, partial or nearly complete 
base-levelling, succeeding uplifts and new valley cutting, and latest by 
glaclatlon, arc explained. This is done so simply, clearly, and attract- 
ively, although giving the latest and in part very recent results of the 
most advanced investigators in geology and geomorphology, that the 
teachers of primary and grammar schools may readily take their classes 
over this partially new scientific ground, without their encountering 
any difficulties beyond their understanding, and even with dawning and 
increasing pleasure instead of becoming wearied. 

YthUdnlngar i ryska och Jinska Karelen med stirskUd hdnsyn till de 
karelshn randmardnema. By J. E. Rosberg, pp. 128, with a map, sec- 
tions, and photographs. Fennia, vol. vil. No. 2, Helsingfors, 1892. 
The glacial geo!ogy of a broad belt of Finland and northwestern Rus- 
sia, stretching from the Gulf of Finland and lake Ladoga north to the 
northwestern extremity of the White sea, forms the subject of this 
number of Fennia. The map shows the directions of glacial striatlon, 
sand and gravel tracts of modified drift, dunes, marginal retreatal 
moraines, and eskers. 
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Trans. Wagner Free Institute, Vol. Ill, Pt. II, contains: Contribu- 
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Miocene Silex-beds of Tampa and the Pliocene beds of the Caloosa- 
hatchie River, W. H. Dall. 
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New Orleans, B. M. Harrod; Archa?an Rocks in Texas, B. M. Harrod. 
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Fort Ancient, S. S. Scoville; Microscopical Study of Ohio Limestones, 
G. P. Grimsley; Manual of the Paleontology of the Cincinnati Group, 
J. F. James; Niagara's Water Power, B. M. Ricketts. 

Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. of Phila. contains: A Revision of North Amer- 
ican Creodonta, W. B. Scott; Geology of the Isles of Shoals, T. D. 
Rand; A Hyaena and other Carnivora from Texas, and The Permanent 
and Temporary Dentition of Certain Three-Toed Horses, by E. D. Cope; 
Notes on the Geology of Mt. Desert Island, H. C. Chapman; A Mete- 
oric Stone seen to fall at Bath, S. D., A. E. Foote; Extra-Morainic 
Drift in the Susquehanna, Lehigh and Delaware Valleys, by G. F. 

Wright. 

III. 

Paperti in Scientific JoumaUs. 

Geol. Magazine, Decemljer, contains: The Wenlock and Ludlow 
Strata of the Lake District, J. E. Marr; On the Occurrence of theChon- 
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etes Pratti in Western Australia, R. B.Newton; Notes on Schist-making 
in the Malvern Hills, C. Callaway; On Yorkshire Thecidea, J. F. 
Walker; Notes on Russian Geology, W.F. Hume; Granite,T.R.Struther8. 

Amer. Jour. Sci., December^ contains: Remarkable Fauna at the 
base of the Burlington Limestone in Northeastern Missouri, C. R. 
Keyes; Glacial Pot-holes in California, H. W. Turner; Lavas of Mt. 
Ingalls, California, H. W. Turner; Nutes on the Cambrian Rocks of Pa. 
and Md. from the Susquehanna to the Potomac, C. D. Walcott; Volcanic 
Rocks of South Mountain in Pa., G. H. Williams. January ^ contains: 
The Age of the Earth, by Clarence King; Tertiary Geology of Calvert 
Cliffs, Md., by Gilbert D. Harris; Anglesite Associated with Bolelte, by 
F. A. Genth; Preliminary Notice of a Meteoric Stone seen to fall at 
Bath, S. D., by A. E. Foote; Appendix, New Cretaceous Bird, allied to 
Hesperornis, by O. C. Marsh; Skull and Brain of Claosaurus, by O. C. 
Marsh. February^ contains: Datolite from Longboro, Ont., by L. V. 
Pirsson; Stannite and some of its Alteration Products from the Black 
Hills, S. D., by W. P. Headden; Occurrence of Hematite and Martite 
Iron Ores in Mexico, by R. T. Hill, with notes on the associated Igneous 
Rocks, by W. Cross; Ceratops Beds of Converse county, Wyoming, by 
J. B. Hatcher; Lines of Structure in the Winnebago county Meteorites 
and in other Meteorites, by H. A. Newton; Preliminary Note of a New 
Meteorite from Japan, by H. C. Ward. 

School of Mines Quar., November^ contains: Classification of Ore 
Deposits, J. F. Kemp; Rapid Qualitative Examination of Mineral Sub- 
stances, A. J. Moses and S. C. Wells; Note on the Geology of Monte 
Cristo Dist., Washington, C. W. Feuner; Mineralogical Notes, A. J. 
Moses, E. Walker, B. C. Hinman and W. D. Matthew. 

Amer. Naturalist, January ^ '93, contains: Certain Shell Heaps of the 
St. John's River, Florida, hitherto unexplored, by Clarence B. Moore. 
February^ 1893, contains: Summary of the Progress of Mineralogy and 
Petrography in 1892, W. S. Bayley. March, 1893, contains: Titanothe- 
rium Beds, J. B. Hatcher. 

Bulletin of the Amer. Geog. Soc., Vol. XXIV, No. 4, Pt. I, 1892, con- 
tains: ' The North Greenland Expedition of 1891-92. 

National Geographic Magazine for February 8, 1893, contains: North 
American Deserts, by Prof. Dr. J. Walther. 

School of Mines Quarterly, January, 1893, contains: Memorial of 
Prof. John Strong Newberry, by J. F. Kemp; Notes on the Huauchaca 
Mine, Bolivia, S. A., by Robert Peele, Jr.; Note on the El Callao Gold 
Mine of Venezuela, by Robert Peele, Jr. 

Appalachia for February, 1893, contains: An Ascent of Mt. Rltter 
(with illustrations), Joseph LeConte, Jr.; Drumlins near Boston, by 
Warren Upham; A Map of New England and Eastern New York, locat- 
ing prominent summits. 

The National Geographic Magazine for Febnuiry, 1893, contains: Pro- 
ceedings and Publications of the National Geographic Society. 

Scientific Quarterly for March, 1893,con tains: The Geological training 
of a Prospector, by A. Lakes; The Mineralsof Colorado, by J. S. Randall. 
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IV. 
Excerpts and Individual PubluxUiona, 

Notes on a trip to the Lapari Islands, Wm. H. Hobbs, Trans, of the 
Wis. Acad., Vol. IX. 

Organic Matter as a Geological Agent, A. Irving, Proc. Geol. Assoc, 
Vol. XII. 

On the Geology of part of the Province of Quebec, south of the St. 
Lawrence River, R. W. Ells, Trans. Roy. Soc. Canada, Sec. IV, 1891. 

The Pleistocene History of Northeastern Iowa, W J McGee, 11th an- 
nual report, U. 8. Geol. Survey, 1889-90. 

The Eruptive Rocks of Electric Peak and Sepulchre Mountain, Yel- 
lowstone National Park, Joseph Paxson Iddings, 12th annual report, 
U. S. Geol. Survey, 1890-91. 

The North American Continent during Cambrian Time, Charles D. 
Walcott, 12th annual report, U. S. GeoL Survey, 1890-91. 

Note on the occurrence of Grahamite in Texas, E. T. Dumble, Trans. 
Amer. Instit. Mining Engineers, Oct., 1892. 

On the Contrast and Color of the Soils of High and Low Latitudes, 
W. O. Crosby, Proc. Bos. Soc. Nat. Hist., Vol. XXIII, pp. 219-222. 

Geology of Hingham, Mass., W. O. Crosby, Proc. Bos. Soc. Nat. Hist., 
Vol. XXV, May 18, 1892. 

Source of the Texas Drift, E. T. Dumble, Proc. Tex. Acad. Sci. 

Volcanic Dust in Texas, E. T. Dumble, read June 14, 1892, Trans. 
Tex. Acad. Sci. 

Notes on the Geology of Skunnemunk Mountain, Orange county, N. 
Y., Chas. S. Prosser, Topcka, Kansas, Trans. N. Y. Acad. Sci., Vol. XI, 
Nos. 0, 7, 8, June, 1892. 

Notes on the Geology of the Valley of the Middle Rio Grande, E. T. 
Dumble, Bui. Geol. Soc. Amer., Vol. Ill, pp. 219-230. 

1. Petrographical Notes, N. Y. Acad. Sci., Vol. XI, Nos. 6, 7, 8. 
2. The Great Shear Zone at Avalanche Lake in the Adirondacks, J. F. 
Kemp, Amer. Jour. Sci., Aug., 1892. 

The Manufacture of Coke, Jas. D. Weeks, Extr. Min. Resources of 
U. S , 1891. 

Twenty Years of Progress in the Manufacture of Iron and Steel in 
the U. S., James M. Swank, Extr. Min. Resources of U. S., 1891. 

Finite Homogeneous Strain, flow and rupture of rocks, by Geo. F. 
Becker, Bui. Geol. Soc. Amer., Vol. IV, pp. 13-90, 1893. 

Determination of the dates of the publication of Conrad's ** Fossils of 
the Tertiary Formation" and ** Medial Tertiary," by Wm. H. Dall, 
Philosophical Soc. of Washington, Bui., Vol. XII, pp. 215-240, 1893. 

Natural Gas Fields of Indiana, by Arthur John Phlnney, 11th annual 
report of director of U. S. Geol. Survey, 1889-90. 

Note on the Quartz-bearing Gabbro in Maryland, by U. S. Grant, 
Johns Hopkins University Circulars, No. 103, February, 1893. 

Shippen and Wetherill Tract, by Benj. Smith Lyman. 

The Production of Columbous and Tungstous Oxides in forming Com- 
pounds of Iron and Tin, by Wm. P. Headden, Proc. Colo. Sci. Soc., 1893. 
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Review of R. T. HIlPs report on the Artesian Water in Texas, by W. 
F. Cummins. 

Terminal Moraines in New England, by Prof. C. H. Hitchcock, Proc. 
Amer. Assoc, for the Adv. of Science, Vol. XLI, 1892. 

Notes on the Clays of New York State and their economic value, 
Heinrich Ries, Trans. N. Y. Acad. Sci., Vol. XII, Dec, 1892. 

On the Separation of Minerals of High Specific Gravity, E. W. Dafert 
and O. A. Derby, Proc. Rochester Acad. Sci., Vol. II. 

Continental Problems, G. K. Gilbert, Bui. Geol. Soc. of America, Vol. 
IV, pp. 179-190. 

Phases in the Metamorphlsm of the Schists of Southern Berkshire, 
W. H. Hobbs, Bal. Geol. Soc. of America, Vol. IV, pp. 167-178, PI. 3. 

Manual of the Paleontology of the Cincinnati Group, by Jos. F. James, 
Pt. IV, Jour. Cin. Soc. Nat. Hist., 1892-93. 

The Conditions of Erosion beneath deep Glaciers, based upon a 
study of the Boulder Train from Iron Hill, Cumberland, R. I., Bui. 
Mus. Comp. Zool. Harvard College, Vol. XVI, No. 11. 

Scientific Publications of O. C. Marsh, Reprint from Bibliographies of 
the officers of Yale Univ. 

Archteopneustes abruptus, a new genus and species of Echinoid from 
the Oceanic Series in Barbados, J. W. Gregory, Jour. Geol. Soc., May, 
1892, Vol. XLVIII. 

Trematobolus, an Articulate Brachiopod of the Inarticulate Order, 
by G. F. Matthew, Can. Record of Science, Jan., 1893. 

V. 

Foreign PublicatUnis. 

Die geognostischen Verhiiltnisse am nordwestlichen Harzrande 
zwischen seesen und Hahausen unter specieller BerQcksichtlgung der 
zechsteinformation, von Herr J. H. Kloos in Braunschweig, aus dem 
Jahrb. der kOnigl. preuss. geologischen Landesanstalt fQr 1891. 

Geological Survey of New South Wales, Vol. III. Part I, 1892, con- 
tains: Description of the Belubula Caves, Parish of MalonguUi, Co. 
Bathurst, C. S. Wilkinson; Hymenocarls salteri, R. Etheridge: Notes 
on (Jeology and Mining in the Turnkey and Tuena Districts, G. A. Stonier; 
Notes on the Intrusive Serpentine at Gundagai, P. T. Hammond; Notes 
ma<le at the Kyboan Caves, Parish of Throsby, Co. Beresford, 1890, R. 
Etheridge: Notes on the teeth known as Sceparnodon ramsayi, W. S. 
Dun; Notes on the occurrence of Opal in New South Wales, Wm. Ander- 
son; Note on the intrusive Porphyry at Melrose, P. T. Hammond; Idio- 
graphic Drawings by the Aborigines in a cave-shelter at Weeney Creek, 
Colorado River, near Richmond, R. Etheridge; The Caves at Goodra- 
vale, Goodradigbee River, R. Etheridge. 

Geology and Mineral Resources of the Upper Burdekin, Queensland, 
A. Gibb, Maitland, contains: Proposed Boring for Water at Brisbane, 
Robt. L. Jack, Queensland; Paradise Gold Field. Queensland, Wm. H. 
Rands; Broken Hill, Queensland, Robt. L. Jack; Coolgara Tin Mines and 
Surrounding District, Queensland, A. Gibb, Maitland; The Mines near 
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Cooktown, Queensland* Robt. L. Jack; Cape River Oold Fiekl, Queens- 
land. Wm. H. Rands; Geology of Ck>oktown Dist., Queensland, A. Gibb, 
Maitland; Styx River Coal Field, Queensland, Wm. H. Rands; New 
Discovery of Coal near the Callide Creek, Port Curtis Dist., Queensland, 
Wm. H. Rands; Mt. Morgan Gold Deposits, Queensland, Robt. L. Jack; 
The Physical Geography of Magnetic Island, Queensland, A. Gibb, 
Maitland. 

Monograph of the Carboniferous and Permo-Carbonlferous Inverte- 
brata of New South Wales, No. 5, Pt. II, R. Etherldge, Jr., Dept. of 
Mines, Geol. Survey, N. S. Wales. 

Berichte der Naturfurschenden Gesellschaft zu Freiburg, I b. Jahr, 
September, 1892, contains: W. Ma?ricke,Vergleichende Studien Qber 
Eruptivgesteine und erzfQhrung in Chile und Ungarn; G. Boehm, Ein 
Beitrag zur Kenntniss der Kreide in don Venetianer Alpen; G. Stein- 
mann, Bemerkungen Qber die Tektonischen Bezeihungender ober- 
rheinschenTiefebene zu dem Nordschweizerischen Kettergura. 

Ueber das Alter des Tarfiagers von Lauenburg, a. d. Elbe, von H. 
Cre<iner, E. Geinitz und F. WahnschaflPe, Oct., 1892. Separat-abdruck 
aus dem Ncucn Jahrbuch fur Mineralogie, etc., 1893, Bd. I. 

Berichte der Naturfarsdrenden Gesellschaft zu Freiburg, I. h. 
scchster Band, zweites Heft, contain*^: G. Boehm, Megalodon, Pachy- 
erisma, und Diceras. 

Eclogue Geologicae Helvetiae, Vol. Ill, No. 3, contains: Muhlberg, 
Jura zwischen Aarau und Oten (mlt Tab. VIII); Schardt, Effondrement 
du quai de Montreux; Rollier, Rauracien du Jura. 

Zeltschrlft filr praktische Geologic, Vol. I, No. 1, Jan., '93, contains: 
Fr. Beyschlag, Geologische Specialaufnahem; J. H. L. Vogt, Bildung 
von ErzlagerstHtten durch Differentiationsprocesse in basischen 
Eruptivmagmata ( Fig. 1 bis 6); F. WahnschaflTe, Geologie und Acker- 
bau: A. Baltzer, Bericht Qber einleitende Arbeiten am unteren Grindel- 
waldgletscher zur empirischen Bestimmung der Eiserosion; Th. Breiden- 
bach, Das Goldvorkommen in nOrlichen Spanien; P. Groth, Ueber neure 
Untcrsuchungen ast alpiner ErzlagerstHtten; R. Beck, Das Steinkohl- 
enbecken des Planenschen grundes bei Dresden; R. Helmhacker, Die 
Mineralkohlen in Russisch-Asien; C. Ochsenius, Ueber unterirdische 
Wasscrausammlungen ; Gold production der Welt; Gold-und Silbererz- 
eiigung im Jahre, 1891; Zur Geologie des Quecksilbers; Artesische 
Brunner; Klelnere Mittheilungen. 

The terms of Auxology, by S. S. Buckman and F. A. Bather, from 
the Zoologischen Anzeiger, No. 405 u. 406, 1892. 

Beltrage zur Stratigraphie und Tektonik der MittelbOhmischen Silur- 
forraatlon, von Dr. J. J. Jahn, Jahrbuch der k. k. geolog. Reichsan- 
stall, 1892, Bd. 42, Heft 3. 

Mineralogischen und Petrographischen Mittheilungen, F. Becke, 
11, Zur genaucn Kenntniss der Phonolithe des Hegaus, by H. P.Cushing 
and E. Weinsrhenk in MUnchen. 

Compte-Rendu des Stances de la Soci^t^ Geologique de France, 1893, 
Sor. 3, Tome XXI. 
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Records of the Geol. Survey of New South Wales contains: On the 
Geological Occurrence of the Broken Hill Ore Deposits, E. F. Pittman; 
The Pentamerid8B of New South Wales, R. Ether id ge, Jr.; Geological 
Notes on the Swamp Oak and Niangala Gold Fields, G. A. Stonier; Re- 
port on a Visit to the Narrangullen, a Cavan Cave, TsBmas, Murrum- 
bidgee River, R. Ether id ge, Jr. 

Bulletin de la Soci^t^ G^logique de France, Ser. 3, T. XX, No. 4, 
1892, contains: Contribution a T^tude du terrain tertiaire d* Alsace 
(Suite), Kleinkembs et lac sundgonien, M. Mieg, G. Bleicher et Fliche; 
Sur les terrains phosphates des environs de Doullens, 6tage Senonien et 
terrains superposes, 2e note, H. Lasue; Sur le gisement et la structure 
des nodules phosphate du Lias de Lorraine, Bleicher; Contributions k 
r^tude gtologique du Rouergue et de la Montague Noire, J. Bergeron; 
Observations sommaires sur le Boulonnais et la Jura, Bourgent (Pabb^); 
Note sur les Poissons du terrain Permien de V Allier, H. E. Sauvage. 

Furher durch die Geologischen SammlungQn des Provinzialmuseums 
der Physikalisch-Oekonomischen Gesell. zu KOnlgsberg bearbeitet vom 
Direktor Prof. Dr. A. Jentzsch« Uebersicht der Geologic Ost-und West- 
preussens, mit 75 Text, und zwei Tabellen. 

The Eocene and Oligocene Beds of the Paris Basin, by G. F. Harris 
and H. W. Burrows, read before the Geologists' Association, 1891. 

Geology of the Gironde, G. F. Harris, Geological Magazine, Jan., 1890. 

London Water Supply, G. F. Harris, National Laundry Record, Jan. 
27 and Feb. 24, 1892. 

The Correlation Table of British with continental Tertiary Strata, 
G. F. Harris, Ex. from a list In the Brit. Mus. by R. B. Newton. 
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Note on a Fall of Volcanic Dust in the South Atlantic Ocean. 
A sample of volcanic dust has recently been presented to Director 
Edw. S. Holden, of the Lick Observatory, by Capt. W. W. Hardy, of the 
bark W. W. Crapo, with the following notes on its occurrence: **The 
shower of dust occurred between 8 and 9 p. m.. May 26th, 1892, in lat. 
43® S., long. 540 20' W.; the wind N. W., velocity about 8 miles per 
hour. At sunset, four hours before the shower, the western sky was 
very red." The sample was transmitted by Director Holden to the 
Mineralogical Museum of the University of California. 

The geographic position mentioned Is distant 370 miles in a southeast 
direction from the nearest land — the coast of the Argentine Republic, 
and about 600 miles north of the Falkland Islands. The nearest vol- 
canoes are those of the Southern Andes, distant about 500 miles to the 
northwest. 

The dust Is a fine powder, slightly gritty and of a dirty white color. 
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On agitating a portion in water it was foand that a considerable part 
was exceedingly fine and remained in suspension, while the remainder 
subsided as a granular powder of nearly uniform grain. The specific 
gravity of the latter as determined by the specific gravity bottle waa 
2.433. 

Under the microscope the dust is seen to be composed chiefly of frag- 
ments of glass and crystals and crystal fragments of hornblende and 
feldspar. 

The glass is much the most abundant material. The fragments, 
which are all sharply angular, vary in size from less than .01 mm. up 
to .28 mm. in diameter, the average diameter beinf^ about .05 mm. 

The glass is for the most part compact, clear and colorless, but occa- 
sional pumiceous fragments were observed and others stained brown or 
yellow by iron oxide. 

The feldspar is next in order of abundance and occurs in prismatic 
crystals and in angular crystal fragments. The largest crystals ob- 
served measured .14 mm. to .308 mm. in length and .084 mm. to 
.126 mm. in breadth. Some of the fragments were recognized as plag- 
ioclase by distinct polysynthetic twinning, but the majority appeared to 
be simple crystals and are perhaps orthoclase. Tiny inclusions of mag- 
netite were observed in some of the feldspar crystals. 

The hornblende is slightly less abundant than the feldspar, but the 
crystals are of larger average size. The largest crystal observed meas- 
ured .3 mm. in length and .1 mm. in breadth; the average was about 
half that size. The hornblende is readily recognized by its prismatic 
habit and cleavage, green color, strong pleochroism, and small extinc- 
tion angle. 

In the powder that was washed with water several shining cleavage 
fragments were observed. Under the microscope, one of these gave 
rather uncertain reactions for pyroxene. It is present in very small 
quantity. 

Rather numerous particles of magnetite are present, the largest of 
which measured about .056 mm. in diameter. Many of these grains had 
fragments of glass or feldspar attached to them. 

The mineralogical composition and specific gravity of this volcanic 
dust would point to its derivation from a somewhat acid andesitic 
magma. Charles Palache. 

Qtologicai Laboratory, UniversUy of California, March 20th, 1893. 

Beltrami Island of Lake Agassiz. After returning last month 
for a season of work on the Minnesota Geological Survey, one of my 
earliest duties was to examine the profiles of the three railroad lines, 
with their branches, which have recently been built (and are now being 
extended) from Duluth northward across the rich iron and lumber dis- 
trict of northern Minnesota. One of these, the Duluth & Winnipeg 
railroad, passing northwest by the east end of Red lake and the south- 
west side of the Lake of the Woods, shows that the former of these lakes 
lies about 40 feet and the latter somewhat more than 150 feet below the 
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highest levol of the glacial lake Agasslz, whtch during the departure of 
the Ice-sheet was pent up In the basia of the Red river of the North and 
of lake WiDDlpeg by the receding ice-barrier.* The hight at Red lake 
above the sea Is ascertained to be 1173 feet; and of the Lake of the 
Woods, In Its stages of low and high water, 105T to 1063 feet. North- 
eaal of Rod lake the Taniarach river drains a large tract of tamarack, 
spruce, and arbor vliic swamp, which reaches to the divide between the 
Tamarack river and the West branch of the Bowstring river (more com- 
monly called the Big Fork], tributary to Baluy river, the hlfrht of the 
divide being only IS to SO feet above Red lake. Similar low swamp land 
forms Dearly the whole northern and northwestern shore of Red lake 
and Is crossed by this railroad survey continuously along Its tjrst eight- 
een miles beyond Red lake; but at a distance of twenty-nine miles from 
the take the profile shows an ascent crossing the highest beach of lake 
Agasslz, which there Is ISIS feet above the sea. The next seventeen 
miles of the proille extend across the northeastern edge of a targe Island 
of lake Agasslz, rising on that line to a maximum hIght of 1S83 feet, 
with u moderately undulating drift-covered surface. In the next fifteen 
miles, which comprise the descent on a similar but smoother drift sur- 
face from the highest shore of lake Agasslz to the War Boad river, an 
afllucnt of the Lake of the Woods, the proltle crosses a succession of ten 
lower beaches of lake Agassis, marking stages In the gradual uplifting 
of the land and subsidence of the lake, their altitudes above the sea be- 
ing 1190, 1173, 1150, 1143, 1127, 1116, 1100. 109!>, 1003, and 1087 feet. 

Those data show that lake Agasslz in Its highest stage had a large 
Island northwest of Red lake, comprising the headwaters of numerous 
streams Howlng outward from It to the Lake of the Woods, Balny river. 
Bed lake, the Bed Lake river, and the Bed river of the North. This 
island had probably a diameter of forty miles or more, with an area ex- 
ceeding 1000 sijuare miles, of which apparently more than half Is In 
Beltrami county, the portion farther west being chiefly In Marshall 
county, Ulnn. For this tract, which has before been supposed to be 
comparatively low and perhaps wholly beneath the highest level of lake 
AgasKlz, the name Brltmmi Island is proposed. In recognition of the ex- 
ploration of the region of Bed lake and the Julian or most northern 
sources of the Mississippi by Beltrami In 1B33 (Geol. of Minn., vol. I, 
19H4. pp. 44-50, with map). As Prof. N. H. Wlnchell wrote In the hlstor- 
leal sketch here i'lu-d,thls district " Is still nearly as wild and unlnhab- 
IfMi as when Mr. Ueltraml passed through it." During the field work of 
this survey the present season, the boundaries and contour of this Island 
will be mapped. 

Beltrami island lies In the course of northwestward and northward 
continuation of the MesabI or eleventh moraine of the series mapped Id 

'lieol. and Nat. Hist. Survey of Minn., Eighth annual report, for 1BT9, 
pp. 84-90; Eleventh annual report, for 18H3, pp. 137-153, with map: Final 
report, vol. 11, 188S, pp. 517-527. U. 8. Ueol. Survey, BoltetiJi No. 3H. 
with map, I88T. Ueol. and Nat. Hist. Survey of Canada.AnnanI ri>|iorl, 
new series, vol. Iv, for 1888-80. part E, with maps and sectlobs. Au. 
Oeolooibt, vol. vU, pp. 188-104, 232-23), March and April. ISSl, 
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Minnesota, which nexl east from the Narrows of Red lake rises very 
prominently to a hlght ot ISO to 300 feet for a distance of about ten 
iDlleB upon the peninsula dividing the northern and southern parts of 
the lake. Lilfe nearly the entire western half or two-thirds ot Minne- 
sota, this whole region Is deeply drift-covered. No outcrops ot tlio bed- 
rocks have been yet found on the large portion of the Red river basin 
tying in Minnesota; but the conspicuous escarpment of Cretaceous sh:tles, 
overspread by drift, along the west burlier of the Red river valley, wclij 
penetrating to Cretaceous beds alonK this great valley plain, and the 
topographic features of the land rising eastward from it with nearly 
the same rate of ascent as on the west, lead to the belief that the eastern 
like the western border of this wide valley Is formed by an escarpment 
of Cretaceous shales beneath thedrlft.and that an outlier of these shales 
enveloped by drift forms Beltrami Island. It was long ago pointed 
out by Prof. N. H. Wincbell thai originally the Cretaceous strata ex- 
tended over all the western two-thirds of Mlbnesots, and on the south- 
east almost lo the Mississippi river, since they still arc known to he 
largely continuous under the drift; and r<-cent discoveries by Mr. H. V. 
Wlncbell of Cretaci>ous beds at several places along the elevated Mesabi 
Iron range In northeastern Minnesota indicate indeed that the Creta- 
ceous marine submergence probably reached Ui the present site of lake 
Superior. Warbes Upham. 

May (21/1, 1893. 

Mesozoic Granitk in Pi.umas Coi'NTV, Cai.ifobnia, and the Cala- 
veras Formation. In a review of Mr. Mills' paper on the " Bocks of 
the Sierra Nevada,"" the writer makes ilie statement "that there Is 
thus no evidence extant that the granite of Plumas county Is Intruded 
into rocks later in age than the Carboniferous." 

In making the statement I bad overlooked a paragraph In Mr. Dlller's 
paper on the " Geology of the Taylorville Region," p. 394, where occurs 
the following: 

"Thedloritie rocks ot the region are a portion of the great granitoid 
mass of the upper Sierra Nevada, and are evidently eruptive, with well 
defined contact phenomena In Trlasslc formation.-. Their eruption Is 
certainly post-TriassIc, and may have taken place Immediately at Its 
close, or after the deposition of the Jurassic." 

The "Calaveras formation "on p. 306 of the same number of the Ge- 
ologist Is defined as including " all of the Paleozoic sedimentary rocks 
of the Sierra Nevada." This definition luay be correct as to the rocks 
of the Gold Belt proper on the western slope of the range where all the 
evidence gathered points to the Paleozoic rocks being Carboniferous In 
age, but it was not lotended to include In the "Calaveras formation" 
the Grizzly Mountain Silurian beds described by Mr. Dlller, nor the up- 
per Cu-boDlferoQB strata ot Genesee valley, called by Mr. Dlller the 
Bobloton bedi. Theve do nol i i*r to enter Into the composition of 

if ilii> rau||« __^^^_ 

All. Okuluuisx, VOL ^ 
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The ** Calaveras formation " as thus limited comprises, so far as yet 

known, chiefly lower Carboniferous strata, but may extend down into 

the Devonian. The following fossils have been found within its limits: 

Aviculopecten, Clisiophyllum, Spirifera, 

Murchisonia, Fusulina, Phillipsastrea, 

Macrocbeilus, Pleurotomaria, Lithostrotion, 

Zaphrentis, Metoptoma, Monticulipora. 

The time range of the formation is thus not fully determined. 

Washington^ D, C. H. W. Tubneb. 



PERSONAL AND SCIENTIFIC NEWS. 



Mr. J. T. Scovell, writing in Science^ claims for Citlal- 
tepetl or Star mountain, more commonly called Mt Orizaba, the 
distinction of being probably the highest point of North America. 
Spirit-levelling to the bight of 14,000 feet, and triangulation for 
the remaining hight, give the altitude of the summit as 18,314 
feet, being 200 feet above that of Mt St. Elias as determined by 
Russell, and 700 feet above Popocatepetl, which, until recently, was 
believed to be the highest of the Mexican volcanic cones. The crater 
of Citlaltepetl is about 800 feet long and GOO wide, with a depth be- 
tween 400 and 500 feet The upper 10,000 feet of the mountain 
consist of volcanic rocks, below which the lower slope, according 
to Mr. Hugo Finck,shows Cretaceous limestone, nearl}' horizontal, 
200 or 300 feet thick, resting on crumpled and folded strata of 
Jurassic limestone, which in turn lie on alternating basaltic rocks 
and Carboniferous limestones. Cretaceous beds are crossed below 
the altitude of 2,500 feet in the descent to the Gulf of Mexico. 

The Lakes op Zurich and Wallen, respectively 460 and 560 
feet deep, are shown by Du Ricbe Preller, in the Geological Mag- 
azincy to be due, not to glacial erosion, but to organic deforma- 
tion of the Limmat valle)-. 

The faunas and floras of the Chatham islands, New Zea- 
land, and the southern portions of Australia, Afinca, and South 
America, include so many identical or closely related species, in 
some instances, however, extinct and known only by fossil remains, 
that Mr. Henry O. Forbes argues therefrom, in a paper before the 
Royal Geographical Society, that in late geological times they re- 
•ceived land migrations from an Antarctic continent which was 
more extensive and less frigid than now. 

The State of Soi:th Dakota has established a geological sur- 
vey, making it a function of the State University at Vermillion, 
on the plan of the Minnesota survey, and Prof. J. E. Todd has 
been appointed state geologist. 

The Family of the late Prof. John Strong Newberry, form- 
-erly professor of Geolog}' in the School of Mines, have offered as a 
gift to Columbia College his large scientific librarj'. The collec- 
tion will be known as the Newberry Library of Geology, being a 
memorial to professor Newberry. 
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